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THE DRILL AND TRAINING OF VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


3y Captain W. Apye, Royal Irish Rifles, Adjutant 15th Middlesex 
R.V. 


YurinG the past twelve months a great deal has been written and said 
en the subject of supplying Volunteer corps with suitable equipment, 
and steps have been generally taken throughout the country for meet- 
ing deficiencies in this important item in “the efficiency of the Force. 
But so far as I am aware little or no attention has been directed of 
late to the still more important question of the drill and training of 
this large body of men, who are officially classified as “ efficients’ and 
“ non-efficients.”” Few, however, outside the Force, really appreciate 
the true meaning of these terms as applied to a Volunteer, and fewer 
still, I bélieve, are aware of the nature and conditions of the above 
qualifications. 

Having held the appointment of Adjutant of a Rifle Volunteer 
Battalion during the past four and a half years, I, like others 
similarly situated, have had many opportunities of judging the 
extent to which our citizen soldiers can be reasonably trained in the 
time and with the means at their disposal, also of noting the general 
standard of military efficiency obtained in complying with the 
official conditions to earn the capitation grant. It was not long 
before the conclusion was forced upon me, a conclusion which [ 
found to be in agreement with several of my brother Adjutants, and 
many of the most experienced and wide-awake members of the Force 
itself, that the existing requirements for efficiency, and the method 
generally employed by corps to fulfil them, were far from satis- 
factory, and gave no great promise of anything more than an elementary 
knowledge of an instruction in military training being imparted to 
those who undertook the duties of a soldier of the present day. At 
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the same time, I would here at once add, that in spite of these and 
other difficulties inherent in volunteering, a large proportion of the 
Force has attained a highly creditable degree of efficiency in what is 
termed drill. Drill is and must remain as important as ever, but it 
only constitutes the A.B.C. of a modern soldier’s training and instruc- 
tion, and can of itself never lead to success. On the other hand, I 
think it is generally agreed that the vast majority of the Force is quite 
inexperienced and untrained in the further or field training of a 
soldier, and the general results obtained are in no way commensurate 
with the time and trouble expended. Considering military training 
from its modern aspect, and the nature of the obligations it imposes 
on those who undertake its execution, it is impossible to regard the 
Volunteer qualification for efficiency as quite up to date, or the in- 
numerable promiscuous methods employed to obtain it as anything 
like on a level with the spirit of the age or the aspirations of the Force 
itself. 

The introduction of improved weapons of war has not only changed 
the face of modern tactics, but has almost caused an entire recasting 
of the method of military training. How far does Volunteer “ effi- 
ciency” go to meet this new order of things? Can the Force, as a 
whole, successfully meet these new requirements, so as to obtain a 
fair insight of and instruction in them? Put briefly, these are the 
questions it is proposed to discuss. 

We are told that success in battle now depends almost entirely 
on the effective use of fire, a knowledge of fire discipline both by 
leaders and led. To what extent can a Volunteer be trained in 
these all-important essentials? Under existing circumstances, I fear 
the answer must be of a very negative character. Some Volunteers 
become efficient in these respects, but to the bulk they are unknown. 
Officers’ and sergeants’ tactical societies are daily becoming permanent 
institutions amongst Volunteer corps. This anxiety and zeal for further 
instruction is everywhere making itself felt, but unfortunately this ex- 
cellent new departure is compelled to confine itself almost entirely to the 
lecture room, and thereby resolves itself to a great extent into theory. 
None of the studies can be carried out in the field, as the present system 
of Volunteer efficiency and its consequent system of drill limits the 
exertions of these members to the drill shed or barrack square. The 
number of Officers and sergeants who have practised themselves and 
their men in the open in the subjects they have studied in the lecture 
room, or for their examinations, is, it is safe to say, comparatively nil. 
I cannot but think that this state of inequality in the general effi- 
ciency of the force could be considerably reduced, and in a short time 
made to disappear altogether, if the regulations regarding efficiency 
were made more comprehensive, clearly defining the course and extent 
of training for an efficient Volunteer. Standing as they do at present, 
all general progress is hindered, uniformity of training throughout the 
Force is made impracticable, and they cause the instruction of the whole 
to be somewhat uninteresting to the men as civilians, and of the least 
practical value to them as soldiers. In saying this I do not by 
any means forget that Iam dealing with Volunteers, and I have no 
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intention of calling upon them to devote more time to their duties 
than they are generally required to do at present. 

Before proceeding to summarize the drawbacks and shortcomings of 
the existing system of Volunteer training, I propose briefly to indicate 
the conditions of efficiency which a rifle Volunteer has to comply with 
in order to be returned an “ efficient,” and then I will go on to describe 
the genera] system of annual training prevailing throughout the Force 
in order to meet these requirements. 

A Volunteer of whatever rank, other than a recruit, must attend 
not less than nine squad company or musketry drills annually, each 
drill to be of not less than one hour’s duration, and three of these 
attendances must include battalion drills at which not Jess than 
eighty of all ranks must be present. To reckon a company drill, not 
less than sixteen members must be present, including two officers or 
sergeants. If absent from the annual inspection, with leave of his 
Commanding Officer, a Volunteer must perform two extra drills. In 
musketry he must pass into the second class by making 45 points, 
in the third class by firing 20, 40, or 60 rounds, as the case may be. 
Before proceeding to target practice it must be certified that he is 
thoroughly instructed in aiming and position drill. The certificate of 
efficiency annually obtained by a Volunteer must also show “that he 
possesses a competent knowledge of squad and company drill, skir- 
mishing, and the attack of a company, also the manual and firing 
exercises.” 

A recruit Volunteer is required to obtain a similar certificate, except 
that he must perform 60 drills of any sort during his first two years 
of service; but not less than 30 in the first year. He must also fire 
10 rounds of blank ammunition, and fire 60 rounds of ball ammuni- 
tion during the first year at class firing, hitting the target not less 
than 12 times. A lower grant of 10s. only is earned by men who fail 
to comply with the above musketry conditions. There is no restric- 
tion laid down as to time or sequence of drills. A man may be 
efficient by attending nothing but battalion drills, as many do, or he 
may perform all the requisite number of battalion drills before com- 
mencing his company drills, provided the whole are completed within 
twelve months. 

Company Officers and sergeants, in order to qualify for the extra 
grant, must obtain certificates of proficiency within two years of their 
appointment or promotion, the terms of which are as follows :— 
Practical examination in drilling a company in close and extended 
order, and the attack of same; the command of a company in bat- 
talion; duties of a commander of a guard, and mode of marching 
reliefs and posting sentries; practical knowledge of the rifle exercises ; 
aiming drill, the firing exercises, and blank firing; knowledge of 
and competency to superintend target practice. The Adjutant has 
annually to certify that he has seen each sergeant act as an instructor 
to and drill a company, and is satisfied with his proficiency. 

Officers, as a rule, obtain their proficiency certificates before a 
Board of Officers, generally at the annual inspection of the corps. 


Some, more especially those of corps in London, endeavour to attend 
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‘ 
and obtain one a a school of instruction. The examination held at 
an inspection gannot, for obvious reasons, be anything but a very 
mild test. «Thg Inspecting Officer in his report of a corps is required 
to state his.opinion on the proficiency of Officers and sergeants. The 
Commanding Officer also certifies annually that he has seen each 
Officer drill, and is satisfied with his proficiency. 

As all rahks from the Commanding Officer of a corps down to the 
rank and file, not being recruits, are not called upon to do more than 
nine drills annually towards efficiency, not consecutively, but at any 
time during the year, it necessarily follows that these certificates 
cannot, as a rule, possess any great value, even for those members 
who perform a large number of attendances, as will be shown here- 
after. The Inspecting Officer is guided in his opinion by what he 
has witnessed at the inspection, which lasts about two hours, and is 
taken up by calling out as many Officers as time permits to drill the 
battalion or a company. 

I will now proceed to describe the general system prevailing 
throughout the Force, of carrying out the annual programme of 
drills, or what is termed the drill season. The description will, | 
think, hold good for nearly all corps, more especially those batta- 
lions, like the Metropolitan ones, which have few or no outlying 
companies. The drill season generally commences about January or 
February —all corps obtaining their supply of recruits during the 
winter and spring months—and continues, with perhaps a slight break 
during July or August, to the end of October. Recruit and company 
drills are held at the rate of two or three a week, the former predo- 
minating, at which members of all companies attend, the recruits, as 
they come in, being drilled apart until sufficiently advanced to join 
their companies. Here and there special company drills are held on 
certain occasional nights for individual companies. Battalion 
parades intervene about two or three times a month from February 
or March until the inspection; the majority being held in some con- 
fined space of ground or at the drill shed where close order move- 
ments are practised. The usual muster at an ordinary battalion 
parade varies from about 100 to 200 or 300 of all ranks according to 
the strength of the corps. At Easter there is usually a field day or 
a brigade camp at which detachments from corps attend; and in the 
summer a united brigade drill is held. During the latter end of the 
Volunteer year a march-out or one or two battalion parades are held 
in order to complete the drills of men still non-efficient. Some few 
corps confine the whole of their annual drills to a period of a few 
months; while a few others do the same during a few weeks. Many 
provincial corps hold regimental camps for a few days, at which all 
their men make themselves efficients, at any rate in battalion drills. 


As regards musketry, one or two days a week are set apart for 


class firing, the principal object being to pass the men through the 
3rd class, and so earn the grant. Each man selects his own day to 
attend at the range and fire his class, consequently it is impossible to 
execute the musketry course either by squads or distinct companies 
except under very exceptional circumstances. 
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I need hardly mention that throughout the Force a considerable 
amount of other work is done by many members besides drills, such 
as signalling, ambulance work, attendance at lectures, war games, 
cycling, &c.; but for obvious reasons I have not, for the purpose of 
this paper, embraced the optional subjects in my consideration of 
the annual training of the whole Force. 

Now, from the foregoing statement of what the Force is required 
to do, and how it carries the work out, it will not be difficult to see 
how far the present system of Volunteer efficiency and drill falls short 
of even the minimum requirements of military training of the 
modern day. The Force, we know, is highly successful in returning 
almost its full complement of “ efficients,” so termed, but has not the 
time arrived when we should ask ourselves what the term “ efficient?’ 
really means, whether its conditions are sufficiently abreast of the 
requirements of the time, and how far they can be modified so as to 
make the most of the time and trouble now expended by the Force 
and admit of all its members receiving an uniform progressive course 
of annual instruction ? 

I will briefly endeavour to point out some of the many short- 
comings attached to the present efficiency qualifications, and the 
method generally followed to obtain them. 

1. An entire absence of any progressive course of instruction 
either for Officers or men. ‘The description of drill performed at 
one parade must necessarily be more or less the same as that carried 
out at the preceding one, so long as fresh men are present on each 
occasion and the muster consists of members in various degrees ot 
efficiency, by some having carried out many drills, whilst others have 
done only a few or none at all, at each parade. As nearly all 
Officers and Adjutants must know, this arrangement has a most dis- 
appointing and discouraging effect on those men who put in a large 
number of drills annually. They feel and see that they can never 
get any “ forrader,” and, like the instructors, are always working on 
the principle of waiting for the slowest horse. From this it is safe to 
assert that a Volunteer who attends, say, fifty or sixty drills a year has 
learnt just as much about drill and training as one who has 
performed a less number. The former may possibly be more 
disciplined in the ranks, and possess a smarter bearing and style of 
movement at drill, but farther than that, the extent of their military 
training will be about on a par with each other. As regards the 
drills held during the latter months of the Volunteer year, I think 
many Volunteer Officers must have much cause to regretfully 
remember the nature of these performances when many of the men 
present were making themselves efficient as best they could under 
very unsatisfactory conditions. It may be said that so long as the 
regulations are complied with it is the very basis on which volunteer- 
ing exists to allow each corps to arrange its parades according to its 
own circumstances. This, unfortunately, is to a certain extent true ; 
but herein also lies the difficulty and cause of snch a promiscuous 
method of training as is now followed. Witha Forée like the Volun- 
teers, the convenience of the men must always be remembered, but 
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these considerations should not affect the principle involved, so as to 
almost entirely obliterate the ‘‘what must be” in place of the 
““what can be.” For instance, there is nothing to prevent an order 
being issued to corps that all members must complete their company 
drills before battalion drills are attended. [For some years we have 
seen a similar regulation in force relating to target practice! Again, 
I see no difficulty in laying down—the object always being to create 
uniformity and a systematic course of instraction—tbat there should 
be so many annual efficiency drills ordered and held, and no more, at 
the same time prescribing the nature of the annual programme. 
This latter point is very important in connection with a Force whose 
training must be regulated by more or less fixed conditions of time 
and means. 

2. With the exception of, I believe, a few corps, and those with 
numerous outlying companies, Officers and non-commissioned officers 
do not drill with and train their own men. As things are they 
xannot well do so, for so long as a nor-commissioned officer or man 
completes the required number of attendances, he can carry them out 
as a rule when and where he pleases; and, as we have all experienced, 
there are many men who will leave things to the last moment, 
knowing that they will make up their drills some time or other 
by means being found for them to do so, generally at the sacrifice of 
all real efficiency. But regarding the above observation, an addition 
to the official regulations is, I am of opinion, absolutely imperative, as 
company training is the very basis of all infantry preparation and 
practice for war. So long as the Force is wanting in this method of 
executing whatever training it gets, so long will the Officers and men 
be powerless to cope with the exigencies and requirements of a fight 
in the presence of modern troops and firearms. It is universally 
agreed that the company constitutes the real fighting unit. It is 
also the school in which subordinate leaders and their men must be 
taught to train themselves for war, so as to produce that reliant 
leadership, confidence, and mutual action, without which there can be 
no snecess. <A system of company training has for many years 
been established in the Regular Army, where many difficulties present 
themselves to carry it out in its entirety ; and I have always thought 
it a misfortune that steps were not taken to introduce the system 
into the Auxiliary Forces, more especially the Volunteer Force, to 
which it is particularly adapted in a modified form. 

Our “ Infantry Drill’ lays special stress on the method of company 
training. The Army Order of Ist January, 1859, says, “ The careful 
training of the soldier in ordinary times by those whose duty it will 
be to direct his fire and lead him in action, has become of paramount 
importance.” Again, on page 189 of “Infantry Drill,” it states, 
“The only means by which Officers and men can become eflicient in 
readily adapting drill instructions to the varying conditions of field 
manceuvres, is by the constant exercise of companies acting inde- 
pendently.” How many Officers and sergeants are there who can 
say they have done this as an annual practice? I fear very few. 
One hears on all sides, ‘‘ We want more practice.” This request will, 
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I fear, continue to remain ungranted so far as whole companies and 
battalions are concerned, so long as the present terms of efliciency 
remain as they are. Yet from my knowledge of the Force, and tle 
inquiries I have made amongst members of all ranks, I have no 
hesitation in asserting that not only would it not cast any undue or 
extra burden on the men, but a well-understood and well-arranged 
system of company training, which would define the limits of the 
annual course of training, and the extent and nature of instruction 
which the latter would embrace, would be gladly hailed as a red-letter 
day in the history of the Volunteer Force, as putting an end to the 
present somewhat monotonous and prolonged arrangement of cover- 
ing the whole year with innumerable drills, all more or less of the 
same description, and ill adapted to the uniform progress of the 
whole. We have seen what is required in the certificates of prd- 
ficiency for Officers and sergeants. How is it possible that these 
ranks can obtain a proper knowledge of, and correct practical expe- 
rience in, their respective duties as leaders of companies and sections, 
when the men of several companies are combined for the pur- 
pose of a close order drill, or the manual exercise or aiming drill ? 
They certainly may and do learn something, but this something is so 
small and insufficient when compared with their duties in the field, 
that it may justly be said to be valueless. And to add to the difli- 
culties of a systematic training, we must remember that recruits are 
coming in and joining the various parades throughout the year. 
With a Force that is always stationary, there is really no necessity 
for this intermittent flow of recruits, as in the Regular Army. Owing to 
the want of a sufficient number of instructors, also of time, it is 
generally quite impossible to carry their instruction on by squads, 
each in a different degree of progression; but this is exactly what 
should invariably be done. 

3. Volunteer parades are almost entirely confined to practice and 
instruction in drill and close order movements. Practice in extended 
order, outposts, skirmishing, the attack, and other field manceuvres, 
is carried out to a very limited extent, and as a consequence of 
what has been previously stated, is only known to a small propor- 
tion of a company or battalion. Extended movements we know do 
form a part of certain battalion or company parades, when in camp 
or barracks, but it by no means follows that every man has been 
instructed in them, in fact it is generally the majority who have 
not. 

it cannot be assured that every man in a corps has received 
instruction in any one subject of drill, manceuvre or musketry, 
except perhaps in the rudiments of squad or company drill. On 
such occasions as Easter, or at a camp only, can Officers and men 
obtain any instruction in minor tactics, and then only under some- 
what unsatisfactory conditions, thereby tending to give all concerned 
a wrong impression of ‘ how it should be done.” ‘Time is not avail- 
able, and it is impossible to expect more than a fraction.of those 
present to understand the detailed duties of, say, outposts, attack and 
defence in the extended operations ef several thousands of men who 
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have a few hours allotted to them for the task, probably in wet and 
misty weather. 

The vast majority of the men present on such occasions as Easter 
are running before they can walk. The field day is perhaps the 
first attendance many of those present have made in the year. 
[t is only in the ‘‘school” that proper instruction in and appre- 
ciation of field duties can and must first be learnt. This the 
mass of Volunteers hardly ever obtain, and it is impossible for 
them to do so in default of a systematic detail of annual drills, 
which must be carried out by every man alike. As regards the 
importance of extended order, tire tactics, and above all fire disci- 
pline, the subject is specially noted in our ‘ Drill Regulations.” 
It is interesting to see how this point is stated in the “‘German 
Field Exercise.” It says, “The infantry fight will, as a rule, be 
decided by fire action, and this is most fully developed in extended 
order. . . . . . . Extended order is the formation now prin- 
cipally employed in action. The fight is commenced, and in most 
eases carried through to the end, in extended order; the extended 
line becomes therefore the principal fighting formation of infantry.”* 

It may be necessary here tu observe that it is not intended, much 
less expected, that a Force like the Volunteers can be thoroughly 
trained and made eflicient in all the details of a soldier’s field duties. 
All that is contended is that all the trouble and time expended may 
lead to some definite practical result in keeping with the ever advancing 
conditions of military training by the whole of the Force, and not as 
now by a comparatively small and unknown quantity. Future 
fighting of companies and battalions will resolve itself into the action 
ot small groups and bodies of men, and for the purposes of effective 
tire, discipline, and leadership, both in the attack and defence, these 
units must be taught and trained by, and in company with, their 
respective leaders. 

1t cannot be contended as a general rule that the Volunteer system 
of training comes anywhere near enough to reach these conditions. 
Yet if the problem were thoroughly discussed and arranged, I feet 
sure, from what I know of the spirit and will of Volunteers, that an 
almost ideal system of training could be devised and found workable, 
provided its operation was universal. As regards non-commissioned 
officers and men, the method of half-company and section organiza- 
tion, both for the field and administrative purposes, would and could 
find a natural home in such a local and stationary force as the 
Volunteers. However small these units were at any drill, they 
should, as far as possible, be kept intact. 

Keferring again to a Volunteer’s certificate of efficiency, it is shown 
that he must possess a competent knowledge of skirmishing and the 
attack of a company ; and it is also laid down in a regulation what he 
is required to do before proceeding to target practice. 

Now under existing conditions 1 think it must be admitted that 


1 This extract is quoted from Captain Sawyer’s translation of Part II, German 
Field Kxercise. 
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immense difficulties present themselves in complying either with the 
spirit or the letter of these requirements. That they are necessary is 
obvious, but their execution is hardly consistent with the minimum 
quota of drills required from a man. He must perform nine drills 
towards efficiency. He can usually select any drill night to complete 
this number within ten or twelve months. Let us suppose that he 
makes twenty attendances, the number will, as said before, never 
ensure that he has been instructed or drilled in any one section or 
subject of drill, as these twenty attendances may have embraced six 
or eight close order battalion parades, the remainder, being perhaps 
company drills, have included manual or bayonet exercise, physical 
drill, close order company movements, Morris tube practice, marching 
past, and such like, all carried out in a room or drill shed. 

As regards the practice of extended order movements it is affirmed 
by some that ground is not always available. I think with a little 
judgment and care this will only be found correct in a few excep- 
tional cases. Besides there are often other causes which influence 
the selection of ground. The battalion drills are usually shared 
between the field Officers and Adjutant. The former naturally wish 
to practise themselves in drill for what they will have to do at inspec- 
tion, and as any ordinary piece of ground will suit for this purpose, 
there appears no great necessity to go away from home as it were. 
The Adjutant again must do all he can in instructing the companies: 
to work in battalion occasionally, so the site of the drill ground 
becomes more or less a fixture. Another mistake lies in the fact 
that when extended order is practised, it is generally done at a 
battalion parade with a comparatively large number of men present. 
As arule, time does not admit of much instruction, companies have: 
not practised skirmishing or the attack individually beforehand, and 
the ground chosen is perhaps found too restricted or unvariable 
This description of field movements should at first invariably be con- 
stantly repeated by companies or sections together with the principles 
of fire tactics so as to accustom all the men to commence and cease 
firing under orders. Toaim and fire well under control must become 
a second nature to men; they must do it instinctively and Jearn when 
and how to cease fire. In action, with men’s nerves subjected to 
great tension and mental strain, and armed with quick-firing rifles, 
it is easy to see, unless a good sound training has been previously in- 
stilled into every man, how useless the fire will become. Under 
these circumstances many men will endeavour to maintain thei- 
courage and self-control by merely making a noise. It is only by 
training that the leaders can check this and educate the men up to a 
correct use of modern rifle fire. A great deal can and must be done 
in the drill shed, but for small bodies of men I think there are: 
several tracts of country of varied kind close round London, for in- 
stance for the field exercise of a company or two combined. Many 
regimental ranges would amply suffice. As regards expense it is I 
think safe to say there is hardly any corps which could not afford 
101. or 151. per company for travelling to manceuvre drill throughout 
the year. 
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4. The number of drills, or rather attendances, laid down for the 
efficiency of a trained Volunteer are too small. They not only 
require to be increased but made more comprehensive. The military 
requirements of the age have advanced so far and so rapidly that it 
is no longer possible to accept the idea that a mere modicum of a 
few hours’ drill generally of any sort, and performed in an unprogres- 
sive manner, can pass aman as efficient in any part of a soldier’s 
training, however small. Amongst many Volunteers it appears to 
be generally agreed that some alteration is now required in this 
respect. The efficiency certificates for the various ranks represent a 
knowledge of, and instruction in, several important branches of 
military training. Yet the regulations practically assert that these 
qualifications can be obtained and maintained in nine drills, all of 
which may be battalion parades, or six company and three battalion 
drills. Surely a more consistent method of procedure can be secured 
than this one. Each corps has its own way of attaining this, and a 
certain other object, viz., the largest amount of capitation grant under 
the circumstances, at, itis often feared, the consequent sacrifice of the 
best possible military efficiency. While assuring a corps all reason- 
able means of maintaining itself, is it not possible, nay more, has it 
not become imperative, that its training as a whole should be more 
detinitely fixed as regards its nature and extent? In such matters 
as these, is it justifiable or fair to leave so much to the good-will, 
[ will call it, of all ranks, especially where there is so little 
responsibility attached? In saying this I trust none will misunder- 
stand me, as I stand second to none in offering all credit to the 
members of a Force which, so far as it goes, has achieved such 
a creditable position in a profession which it has done so much 
to popularise and benefit by its exertions. But our feeling of 
eratification must not warp our judgment in considering whether 
Volunteer training is proceeding in the right direction, or prevent 
our acknowledging the unsuitable methods and errors of a system 
which, whatever its advantages, is certainly promiscuous in its 
nature. For these reasons, amongst others, 1 earnestly advocate a 
higher condition of efficiency. In doing so, there is no necessity to 
compel a Volunteer to give more of his time in the future than in the 
past. Of course in every corps there are men who should not and never 
were intended to be Volunteers, either through force of circumstances 
or other economic causes. They are merely paper men to whom no 
Volunteer regulations would ever seriously apply. Again, there are 
Volunteers, we are told, who receive a recompense in the shape of 
money, if not in kind, either by means of the grant, or from the 
pockets of their Officers, for undertaking military duties. If so they 
cease to be Volunteers, and their place is in the Militia or Regular 
Army, with which they are competing. Surely it is time we knew 
which are the sheep, and which are the goats. It is said the efficiency 
of the Force has greatly increased of late years. So it has, but so 
also has there been a great change in the requirements of military 
training, and we must judge and compare from the standard of the 
present and future, and not entirely from the past. It is, I believe, 
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universally acknowledged that the average attendance of men 
throughout the Force is about 20 per annum. ‘This average is, how- 
ever, made up by some men performing thirty, forty, or more drills, 
and others only the requisite nine. ‘The latter are in a minority, 
and consequently need not be seriously reckoned one way or another. 
Therefore, the proposed increase would add no appreciable hard- 
ship on the Force as a whole. Quality would be gained by a possible 
small loss in quantity. It must be remembered that the Force is no 
longer considered as merely forming a mass of men capable of bear- 
ing arms, which is a very elastic term. It is now included as 
forming a very important factor in the organized defence of the 
kingdom, and such terms as a filtering force, or as one giving 
only a healthy tone and military source of recreation to the popula; 
tion, no longer apply. Doubtless there are some who would de- 
precate any change in the prescribed number of drills for efficiency. 
{ would ask them to remember the strong protest and pressure which 
was made in 1887 against the introduction of the new musketry re- 
quirements for efficiency. It was predicted that all sorts of calamities 
would befall regiments if these conditions were enforced. All these 
fears have been falsified, and the Force still flourishes as before, and 
is all the better for the change, a change be it noted which not only 
claimed more of the time of a Volunteer, but based his efficiency on 
his physical capabilities with the rifle. 

5. The extension of the large number of drills now held in corps 
distributed over such a lengthened period of time. The reason of 
this is by no means obvious, and the consequences arising from such 
an arrangement are unfortunately very detrimental to true efficiency. 
Of course the first duty of a corps is to obtain as large a grant as 
possible, but it should not be earned at the expense of the general 
and individual efficiency of the whole. Some corps do compress 
their period of training into the smallest possible time with the best 
results, but many carry out an opposite plan. Doubtless the above 
arrangement reduces the risk of failure to obtain the grant to a 
minimum, but it effectively prevents any attempt at a progressive, 
methodical system of training. It not only entails an extra heavy 
and distasteful burden on those Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men who so creditably endeavour to put in all drills without any great 
compensating benefit of learning more of their work, but it shuts the 
door to all feeling of responsibility amongst the subordinate ranks, 
and engenders a wearisome monotonous feeliug throughout all ranks. 
We all know of many men who never do any drills with their 
Company or battalion, but take the opportunity of rendering them- 
selves efficient at a camp, the advantages of which are very great, 
but such a proceeding defeats all individual training with their own 
Officers and men. 

The Field Officers are afforded little or no opportunity of learning 
their work, or leading their men in the field under such a system as the 
above. The company Officers and section leaders may be constantly 
at parade, but it is only by accident that they are drilling or work- 
ing with their own men. What happens at a battalion drill? It is 
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the subject of general complaint amongst company Officers. Some 
succeed in always obtaining a strong muster of their companies, whilst 
others, through perhaps their own remissness or causes over which 
they have little control, are not so fortunate. The battalion cannot 
be worked as it stands with some companies of twenty or more files 
and others with a very few, and some perhaps without any Officers 
or sergeants. Consequently, the companies must invariably be broken 
up with results which are obvious to everyone. In some corps the 
usual rule is followed of the seniors taking the various commands, 
while in others the Officers present with the strongest companies 
retain theircommands. All this is extremely unsatisfactory, and the 
cause is not far to seek. It may appear strange, more especially for 
an Adjutant to say so, but there are too many parades for efficiency, 
the musters become so attenuated in consequence that the least 
valuable results are obtained. By all means let a company or batta- 
lion have as many parades as it likes, but the parades for efficiency 
must be clearly fixed and regulated. 

6. The system of Inspection. The annual inspection should not 
count as a drill towards efficiency, or if it is included it should be 
understood that every man attending it must have performed some of 
his efficiency requirements before it takes place. Numbers of men are 
often present who have done little or no previous training in the year. 
[ have often thought it a matter of indifference as a test of what a 
battalion can do, whether the inspection was held at the commence- 
ment of the drill season or at the end of it. Most Officers can, | 
think, prove this. A battalion parade held, say, in March or April is 
just as well or badly performed as one held in June or July, so far as 
the men are concerned, because there is always that degree of 
inequality in efficiency, and the number of attendances performed by 
each man, existing in the ranks. In fact, it can be generally said 
that viewing the inspection merely as a drill test, the execution of 
company and battalion movements is as a rule infinitely better per- 
formed at an ordinary parade held at home than it is on this official 
occasion. There are fewer men present then who have not been 
making a regular attendance. With men whose time is limited, it is 
absolutely imperative that their training should include nothing 
which has to be laid aside when they take the field or which is 
especially unsuitable to the circumstances of their case as Volunteers. 
[t follows, then, that they should practise not any special kind of 
drill, not any kind of military training merely because it may be 
reckoned as an efficiency attendance, but a certain amount of the 
essentials of drill and training, of which the quality and quantity 
are clearly defined by regulations, so far as the earning of the grant. 
is concerned. Then, and then only, shall we get rid of this extra- 
ordinary inequality in the standard of efficiency. There is no neces- 
sity for it. Either the Force must be trained on modern principles 
or it must not. It cannot have several particular ways of its own, 
all of which more or less iead to various results. But this is what 
the present qualifications of efficiency amount to, and to a great 
extent inflict. Everyone admits that Volunteers are civilians first 
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and soldiers afterwards ; but while undertaking to learn the func- 
tions, however small, of the latter, their citizenship should not debar 
them from all working on the latest and most improved fashion. 
Personally, I hold a much higher opinion of the capabilities of the 
Force than the above would seem to imply ; and fully believe that the 
proposais as put forward in this paper regarding training, or any 
others which were proved to be capable of producing the best pos- 
sible military results under the circumstances, would be gladly 
accepted without hesitation by the vast majority of the Force in 
place of the existing conditions of so-called efficiency. 

The new infantry drill goes a long way in reducing the time 
formerly expended by Volunteers in practising unnecessary and un- 
practical movements, and allows time for the essentials. But 4 
further step in this direction would lead to still more valuable 
results, if it took the shape of a regulation clearly notifying the par- 
ticular movements, after squad and company drill, Volunteer corps 
should practise and learn, with the understanding that they would 
not be inspected in any others. For a battalion I would suggest 
that some half-dozen fundamental close order formations would 
amply suffice for all drill and rendezvous purposes. After the execu- 
tion of these, a corps should understand that extended order, field 
manceuvring, musketry, firing tactics, and fire discipline would form 
the leading features of an inspection, and which all corps should 
practise as much as possible. It must always be remembered that 
inspections regulate the practice. 

7. Musketry. There are many who now assert that target practice 
is losing its attraction with the members of the Force in general. Be 
this as it may, it cannot, I think, be said that this feeling is attribut- 
able to the conditions laid down for efficiency, which cannot be termed 
severe. There is a popular notion that the Volunteers constitute an 
army of marksmen or good shots; but Volunteer Officers will gene- 
rally admit that, with the exception of a small percentage of men who 
go in for fine range shooting, the vast majority of the men of any corps 
shoot very indifferently, even at range practice, and that military 
shooting, like field training, is almost unknown. ‘The reason of this is 
not far to seek. In class firing, in order to be efficient a man is re- 
quired to pass out of the third class, consequently all other practices 
which are optional have little or no attraction either for the man or 
the corps, which is satisfied once the grant has been secured. There 
are also other causes which greatly tend to discourage further mus- 
ketry practice. The ranges are perhaps some miles away—each man 
comes down to the range when he likes, and at any time of the day. As 
firing is generally carried out in plain clothes, attendance at the range 
is, perhaps, not regarded as a parade, more especially as no company 
Officers or sergeants need be present. The instructors may be on the 
range all day and not see more than half a dozen men, who having an 
hour or two to spare run down to fire their class and then disappear. It 
cannot be difficult to introduce a change in this direction. Instruction 
in preliminary musketry exercises, such as the firing exercises, aiming 
drill, &c., can only be taught and learnt even by recruits in a some- 
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what promiscuous fashion. What has already been said as regards 
other drills applies equally to musketry instruction. Many almost 
insurmountable difficulties surround its due execution, viz., parading 
at night by gaslight, bad drill grounds, irregularity of attendance in 
many cases, &c. Still, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, I feel 
sure that with a system which affords guidance as well as universal 
application to the whole, an energetic Captain supplied with non- 
commissioned officers who recognize their responsibilities and duties 
can produce very satisfactory results. The object of this lecture is 
to invite discussion and ventilation regarding these points. How are 
Volunteers to learn anything of fire discipline? Are their leaders, 
the Officers and non-commissioned officers, to practise control and de- 
scription of fire merely by reading the drill book, or standing behind 
a few men inadrill shed? It is said that circumstances vary so 
much with different battalions that it would be impossible to lay down 
anything approaching a system. So they do, perhaps, as regards 
what are termed the civil functions of a corps; but, if various cireum- 
stances are to decide and regulate different methods and limits of 
training, as well as produce various results, we must perforce come to 
the conclusion that Volunteering is a failure. I leave that point to be 
decided by others. I certainly do not think it is or need be, provided 
its system of training admits of complying with new requirements. 

I think the time must shortly come in view of the advent 
of more improved and magazine rifles, when Volunteers must per- 
force include some obligatory field practices, such as volley firing 
and skirmishing, in their course. Otherwise, how are they to be 
educated to the use of new weapons? But until it is fully recog- 
nized as a national duty that the provision of suitable range accom- 
modation is an absolute necessity for the correct efficiency of all our 
military forces, it is difficult to expect any great advance being made 
in military shooting. There are a few points regarding Volunteer 
class firing, however, which do not require the aid of money to 
improve them: (1) Company Officers should be required to fire their 
class with their men, and be detailed for target practice ; (2) class 
firing should be carried through by squads or companies under their 
own section leaders or Officers, and no firing for efficiency should take 
place unless a certain number of men of a company or battalion are 
present on each range day previously fixed, as is now ordered for com- 
pany drills inordertoreckonas such. [ venture to think the day will 
come when a corps will be inspected in firing on the range. Volun- 
teer corps are noted for the number and frequency of their prize- 
shooting competitions. Many corps are fortunate enough to be able 
to set apart large sums of money forthis purpose. I cannot but think 
that more practical and valuable results might have been obtained from 
such opportunities had shooting been viewed from a military stand- 
point. Too much attention is paid to individual shooting; in fact, 
to the word “score” in place of “war.” Range practice is neces- 
sary to teach a man the use and power of his rifle, but once these 
points have been sufficiently grasped and maintained, everything 
should tend to instruct him in using his rifle effectively for the 
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purposes of the fight, individually and in company with his comrades 
in the ranks. Shooting at fixed targets at known distances is only 
the elementary part of a soldier's duties with his rifle. Where 
ranges are available I would suggest that all corps provided with 
prize funds should be urged to introduce some field practices in their 
prize lists at the direction of the brigadier, who might also arrange 
inter-regimental competitions of this sort. Unless something is 
done in this direction, and some inducement given for section and 
company field practices, or an addition made to tne conditions of 
efficiency in class firing, it is difficult to see how the Volunteers can 
be trained in the requirements of modern fire tactics, fire discipline, 
or the use of the rifle in the field. 

8. Recruits. Some months ago a discussion took place in the 
North at a Scottish Tactical Society, where it was decided to 
appeal for a reduction of the number of drills required from recruits. 
It was also recommended, I believe, that the Adjutant of a corps 
should be called upon to decide when a man should cease to be con- 
sidered a recruit as regards his initial training. Under existing 
conditions, it is to be hoped these proposals will not meet with 
approval. In matters of this sort, and especially where payment of 
grant is regulated by results, it is impossible to work on such elastic 
principles, even with the very best intentions. All that has gone 
before will, I think, prove that such a reduction would be a great 
mistake. In the report of the proceedings of the Scottish Association 
in question, the different speakers fully corroborated nearly all I have 
said as to the want of system and uniformity in Volunteer training. 
Some few corps have a progressive course of instruction, others have 
not. Here is the difficulty, and until every corps is directed by higher 
authority to train on one and the same method, and to attain certain 
definite results, it would be highly retrogressive to return to the old 
conditions of efficiency for recruits. The great difficulty now found in 
the proper training of recruits is to establish distinct squads of men 
in different progressive degrees of proficiency, and in the number of 
attendances. I have always found volunteers far more ready to 
attend regularly, and interested in their work, when they felt there 
was some progression and finality in the course of instruction they 
were undergoing. As regards the enrolment of recruits, there is 
much reason to fear that sufficient care is not always taken in their 
acceptance as Volunteers. Of course ail Officers are anxious to main- 
tain their battalions or companies up to a good strength, not only with 
the view of obtaining a financial object, that is, as large a capitation 
grant as possible, but to prevent a possible reduction in the establish- 
ment of their corps. This seeking of members, unless carried out 
with great discrimination, must and does, however, have a great 
detrimental effect on not only the correct training of the men but on 
the finances of the corps, as I think it is well known that numbers of 
men are annually struck off the strength of a corps for non-efficiency 
and other causes who have put the corps to considerable expense. A 
system of fines and penalties for non-fulfilment of contract and other 
irregularities is in force in every corps, but it is on record that this 
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power to recover the grant or other moneys due by men is very 
seldom enforced, or at all events it is resorted to with great reluctance, 
and often results in good money being thrown after bad. In con- 
sidering Volunteer recruiting and training now-a-days there are two 
very important points to remember. At its conception the Force was 
almost entirely composed of well-to-do men, who could afford to give 
sufficient time to soldiering; the best men in the land were in its 
ranks, and corps were to a great extent independent of the money they 
earned from Government. But now things have changed, and there 
is a general complaint that it is difficult to obtain men from the middle 
and upper classes cf the community ; and that consequently the ranks 
are recruited from those who can least afford to give their time and 
perhaps money to learn the work of soldiers. Again, numerous kinds of 
amusement and other attractions, which did not exist to any great 
extent twenty or thirty years ago, now enter into competition with 
Volunteering, such as cycling, football, and cricket clubs, gymnastic 
and rowing clubs, lawn tennis, &c. A few days ago the Official Return 
showing the strength of the Volunteer Force was published. A slight 
decrease in members was noticed, and it was said by some that this 
was caused by the increased requirements in musketry. I venture to 
put forward the following reasons, in addition to those mentioned 
above. First, there is now a great deficiency in the number of Officers 
in the Force, and in corps where these ranks are wanting there must 
necessarily exist great reluctance and want of interest on the part of 
the men in obtaining recruits and performing their duties; and pos- 
sibly, in order to fill the commissioned ranks at any cost as it were, 
candidates are chosen without much regard to their qualifications 
and fitness as trainers and leaders of bodies of men, not to speak of 
that superior influence which is so necessary to get the most out of the 
subordinate ranks. Secondly, many districts, it is to be feared, are 
now represented by a large number of corps which it is beyond their 
capabilities to effectively maintain up to a proper strength either in 
Officers or men. These corps are all competing against each other, 
and are as it were cutting their own throats, as the district in which 
they are situated cannot or will not produce sufficient Volunteers to 
meet the annual waste. Besides, some corps are fortunate enough 
to possess fine headquarters and other similar luxuries, whilst their 
equally deserving neighbours have to be content with anything they 
can get in the shape of an orderly room or drill shed. It requires no 
argument to show that this state of things must have a very serious 
effect on those regiments which are unprovided with large funds 
from outside sources, or from entrance-fees and subscriptions from 
their men. 

9. Distinct regulations should be laid down regarding signalling, 
ambulance, cycling, and other extra subjects. They should not form 
any part of the efficiency conditions. Some rules are also urgently 
required regarding the practice of the bayonet exercise, physical drill, 
and such like. It is needless to say that these latter are very essential 
for the development and training of all bodies of men. These practices 
are continually performed by regulars, but I hold that they should on 
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no account enter into the instruction of a Volunteer during his efficiency 
drills, The Force has suffered in many ways by endeavouring too 
much to assimilate all its work to that of Regular troops. The above 
practices should be purely optional, but encouraged as much as 
possible, and it should be understood that no battalion would be 
inspected in them. Where one corps as a whole can be thoroughly 
practised and efficient in bayonet exercise, there are a score who do not 
and cannot know anything about it. I would here suggest that the 
manual exercise might undergo some alteration. Some of the motions 
might be struck out, and only the following remain, viz., ‘‘The Present,” 
“The Shoulder,” and “The Slope.” There are two main points to be 
remembered in the training of all troops, especially Volunteers, viz., 
time and essentials. One regulates the other. When both are fixed, 
quantities clearly determined and universally applied, then, and then 
only, will the true value of the training of the Volunteer Force be 
estimated, and based on a sound footing; and its members recom- 
pensed for the task they have so honourably undertaken. 

In making any suggestions to improve the efficiency of Rifle 
Volunteers, it is absolutely essential to take an almost entirely new 
departure, both as regards the official regulations for earning the 
grant, the system of inspection, and, to a certain extent, as regards 
the drill-book itself. I would here like to observe that no originality 
is claimed for some of the points put forward. I believe the necessity 
of many of the proposals have struck others like it has myself at 
different times. What constitutes “efficiency” is now shown in 
a few lines in an appendix at the end of the ‘ Volunteer Regula- 
tions,”’ and appears in the shape of a certificate. I would suggest that 
the qualifications for earning the grant, together with the system of 
training to be observed by all corps, should be clearly and com- 
prehensively detailed in a distinct section or chapter of the Regula- 
tions. They should be considered as the most important pages in 
the book, and act as a complete guide to all concerned. Now that 
the Volunteer Force has been organized into brigades, and before 
very long will, I presume, possess a division and army corps organiza- 
tion, everything is at hand, and the machinery can be set to work 
with one unifurm guiding hand. The entire programme of annual 
training for efficiency should be arranged regimentally, and based on 
the Regulations. It should then be sent to the Brigadier for his 
information and approval. The detail of training once approved 
should be carried out in its entirety without change or addition except 
under very exceptional circumstances. I feel sure that I am safe in 
expressing the feelings and opinions of all that is best in the Force, 
when I say that it will be considered a notable day in the annals of 
the Volunteer movement when the brigade organization is carried out 
and developed in every way on lines similar to those obtaining in the 
Regular Army, not only as regards drill and training, but interior 
economy, inspection, promotion, finance, &c. 

As regards the training of Volunteers, one object must be con- 
stantly kept in view in arranging the conditions of efficiency. Every- 
thing must be omitted which does not tend to prepare the Officers and 
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men for war, and the whole of the time the members of the Force 
now give should be devoted to and guided by that object, so far as 
“ efficiency” is concerned. As regards tactical formations we know 
there are two kinds, viz., close order and extended order formations. 
In a campaign, troops are either at rest in camp or bivouac, on the 
march, or engaged with the enemy. All formations of drill and 
manceuvre which Volunteers are taught should then be intended for 
one or other of these situations. Drill, that is practice of close order 
formations, is required to produce discipline, steadiness, rapidity, 
and precision of movement combined with compactness, and will be 
used for rendezvous formations and on the march. All the drill that 
Volunteers get now, if properly carried out on some system, is or 
ought to be amply sufficient as the preliminary training for war 
purposes, more especially when we consider that time is limited with 
them. Therefore, what do they require further? I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions :— 

First, the issue of an official text-book, as short and simple as 
possible, containing orders for drill movements, a system of training 
for ihe recruit and trained Volunteer, and some plain rules for 
tactical manwuvres with complete examples, extracts from the 
authorized books of instruction on encampments, dress, and equip- 
ment of Volunteers, instructions for special parades such as inspec- 
tions, field days, &c., a syllabus of the annual training of corps, 
musketry, and the company school. Second, a Field Service 
Manual for mobilization, giving complete directions as to selection 
of trained and medically fit men, clothing, stores, ammunition, trans- 
port, &e. 

Now I turn to the official conditions of efficiency, and make the 
following propositions :— 

(1.) Not less than twelve company drills, and six battalion drills, 
exclusive of inspection, or any public functions such as guards of 
honour, march pasts, &c. Not less than 100 rank and file, and 
20 Officers and sergeants to be present at a battalion drill, and not 
less than 25 rank and file, with 5 Officers and sergeants, ata company 
drill. 

(2.) All company drills to be completed before battalion drills are 
attended, or commenced. 

(3.) Every officer and man must drill with his own company and 
no other at parades other than battalion. 

(4.) Corps to hold so many drills counting towards efficiency, and no 
more. The whole series of drills to be compressed into the smallest 
possible period compatible with local circumstances, the period in 
no case to extend over six months of the year, if possible shorter. 
Corps to be at liberty to hold any number of extra or non-efficiency 
drills. 

(5.) Detail of Company Training :—Captains to select as far as 
possible their own dates and places for holding their parades. Not 
more than 14 or 15 per company to be held annually, thereby allowing 
a narrow margin for unavoidable absences, and ensuring a progressive 
course of instruction, made up as follows:—8 to be held in the drill 
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shed or ground, which should include not less than 3 musketry 
exercises, the other 5 to embrace a detailed course of company 
instruction to be laid down in an official text-book, containing also a 
short series of lectures. 

The remaining six company drills to be carried out in the field, or 
some open tract of ground if necessary, in combination with one or 
two other companies. These should all be in uniform and in light 
marching order, and invariably include skirmishing and field 
manoeuvres with blank ammunition, and always based on some minor 
tactical scheme. 

(6.) Not more than nine or ten battalion parades for efficiency should 
be held. They might be made up as follows :—five close order parades, 
the remainder manceuvre parades in the country, which should include 
a brigade drill; all in light marching order. A syllabus of battalion 
training forthe nine drills,to be laid down for general guidance. Two 
corps belonging to the same brigade might often work against each 
other on some pre-arranged scheme, the occasion being used by the 
Brigadier to inspect them both in their field efficiency. The annual 
inspection at home to be considered chiefly as an official roll-call, where 
the clothing and accoutrements are minutely inspected, and the 
Officers and men tested in some half-dozen close order movements. 
The inspection need not interfere with the annual training, as it can 
be held at any convenient time after the first two or three battalion 
parades. 

(7.) Nomen should attend a camp until they have completed at least 
nine company drills. If a corps as a complete body goes into camp, 
the week’s instruction should include nothing but practice in field 
manceuvres, camp work, and if possible musketry. From what one 
hears, it is to be feared that some regimental camps are anything 
but conducive to the best results. Here, again, a syllabus of training 
at camps should be authorized. 

As the existence of Volunteer Corps depends on money and its 
correct expenditure, there is one suggestion I should like to make 
about camps in general. I think great economy and possibly more 
comfort would be effected if corps worked more in combination on 
these occasions for the supply of canteens, and Officers’ and sergeants’ 
messes. For instance, at brigade camps, nearly all corps are repre- 
sented by detachments, many of which have neither the men nor 
interior administrative machinery to properly carry on and establish 
these temporary institutions, and, from my own knowledge, great 
and unnecessary expense is thereby entailed. Different contractors 
are employed, various prices are paid, and it is not every corps that 
possesses an Officer or sergeant who has the time or knowledge to 
arrange these matters. The supply, also, of Government rations 
might be done by a Brigade Quartermaster, assisted by representative 
sergeants from detachments, thereby expediting and facilitating the 
settling of accounts with the Commissariat. Again, some corps pay 
their men the camp grant, or a part of it. This is, to say the least, 
not correct. I would suggest that a brigade camp be opened, say, for 
a fortnight, at some convenient tract of country. Corps to send 
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detachments for a week at a time. The above mentioned institutions 
to be permanent for the time, and everything arranged beforehand by 
committees of representative members. The expenditure of the 
whole of the corps camp grants to be supervised by an Officer acting 
as Brigade Paymaster. I make bold to say that by such a method 
the greatest amount of efficiency would be derived at the least 
possible cost; and the 12s. grant would amply suffice. 

But the total sum allotted to a brigade should be handed over to the 
Brigadier, to whom the utmost latitude and discretion should be 
allowed as regards its expenditure in conformity with general instruc- 
tions issued for universal guidancé. During the past few months we 
have seen that brigade supply detachments have been formed 
throughout the various Volunteer brigades. Such a system of 
holding brigade camps as I have sketched out above is, I think, well 
adapted to develop these administrative organizations, and train 
them in peace time in the duties of Army service and supply. Itis 
unanimously acknowledged that a week’s camp training for Volun- 
teers is worth more than all the annual training put together. But 
here I would observe that it is not only waste of money, but of no 
practical value, for Volunteers to go into camp for two or three days 
only, for men to come when they like, stay as long as they like, and 
go away when they like. Such an arrangement prohibits any syste- 
matic course of instruction, and gives the Officers and sergeants no 
opportunity of supervising their men, or enforcing discipline. No 
camp should be held for less than six clear days; billets should never 
be made use of, and the site of the camp should not be selected in or 
near .the vicinity of any large town. All such arrangements as 
obtaining gate money and entrance fees toa camp from visitors and 
friends should be strictly prohibited. It is, I think, very unfortunate 
that many corps select Easter time for holding their camps or going 
into barracks. The weather is generally very unfavourable, and at 
this early part of the drill season, numbers of men are present on 
these occasions who are not sufficiently advanced in their training to 
derive much benefit from the brief instruction imparted to a compara- 
tively large body of men in a short period of time such as is found 
between Good Friday and Easter Monday. 

As regards the camp allowances and the feeding of men, with 
proper management and a good system previously laid down and 
understood by all, men in camp can be well fed on Is. a-day per 
head. This sum to include sundries and general camp expenses. 
The Government rations cost 6d., and an ample and nourishing 
supply of groceries, &c. should not cost more than 4d. per man per 
diem including fuel. Let Volunteers be instructed in pitching their 
own camp and constructing field kitchens, but a great saving in 
money and fuel would result by the purchase of field cooking stoves 
for a brigade. The description of meals could be varied, and much 
waste and discomfort prevented. It is astonishing what cheap and 
good contracts can be made for the supplies of fish, groceries, and 
food of all sorts, if a little trouble is taken to go to the source of supply, 
and not to the middleman. With Volunteer corps these things are 
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generally done in a hurry, and at the last moment, and therefore the 
results are by by no means satisfactory. In concluding my remarks 
on camps, I would venture here to assert that the whole training of 
the Force would and could be greatly enhanced in value, and made 
more interesting to everyone, if it was generally based on two guiding 
principles, viz., the company school at home as it were, that is, at 
corps headquarters, finishing up by the battalion manoeuvres at a 
week’s encampment during each year. 

8. Recruits’ Training. No recruit should be passed into the 
battalion until he has completed twenty recruit drills. In order to 
ensure a progressive and good sound individual course of instruction, 
I advocate the following recruits’ programme of drills. Thirty drills 
to be performed during ‘the first year’s service. 

(a.) Not more than 30 or 35 recruit drills to be held during the 
seuson, as after a man’s twentieth attendance he can make up his 
efficiency drills with his company. 

(b.) These drills to include 15 squad and company close order 
parades, 10 musketry, and 5 skirmishing, &c. The Regulations to 
direct that two Officers or non-commissioned officers must be present 
at each parade. 

(c.) The enrolment of recruits by all corps should be confined to 
certain months of the year—say from lst November to 31st January, 
or end of February, after which date the recruits’ course of training 
commences, and not before. There would be no hardship in this 
condition, as it would affect all corps alike, and the results would be 
invaluable as regards training. The contract of service to be made 
with the Government, and not with the corps. 

9. Musketry. <A certain number of days, say four or five, should be 
set apart for each company, for class firing, during which the members 
of a company must attend. The muster on the range to be not less 
than 20 rank and file, with two Officers or non-commissioned officers. 
before any class firing can take place. The Regulation which 
requires a certificate showing that no man is to proceed to target 
practice unless he has been instructed in aiming and position drill 
should be embodied in the conditions for efficiency, and not, as now, 
inserted as a paragraph of the Regulations. 

As regards recruits’ target practice, I advocate no change to tlie 
present conditions ; ; but for trained Volunteers, I suggest the following 
musketry course. Five rounds individual firing at 200, 300, 400, and 
600 yards respectively :— 


Classification—45 points to become 2nd class shot (obligatory for 
earning the grant). 
55 points to become Ist class shot. 
65 points to become a marksman. 


All members who become 2nd class shots to fire not less than 
twenty rounds in section or group volleys or skirmishing or attack 
practice, the strength of sections to be not less than ten rank and file, 
commanded by a sergeant. Sections and sergeants to belong to the 
same company as much as possible. In fact, I would go further and 
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suggest that after all trained Volunteers have once become 2nd class 
shots, they should annually fire not less that forty or sixty rounds in 
nothing but some description of field practices. All those remaining 
in the 3rd class would repeat the individual practice. I cannot help 
thinking that when once all corps were thoroughly initiated into this 
system, which is so much more interesting than always firing indi- 
vidually at a bullseye, that there would be few men who would not 
endeavour to get out of the 3rd class. I should also suggest that all 
badges for individual firing be abolished, and substitute badges to be 
worn by the men of a company which has made the best percentage 
of hits in the field practices, and another badge for the best section 
(and sergeant) in a company in this respect. 

Now, as regards prize shooting. A great deal can be done to 
improve the military shooting of corps provided the system of giving 
prizes is based on some sound practical foundation. I venture to 
think our friends of the N.R. Association have been the means of 
directing much of the shooting of Volunteers into the wrong groove. 

It should be remembered that the first object in giving shooting 
prizes is to encourage good all-round shooting amongst the many, and 
not the few. The conditions must be such that the younger members 
should not be deterred from entering into competition against so- 
called “‘erack shots.” Care should be taken that the number of 
prizes is commensurate with the number of competitors. It is 
unfortunately well known that the former often equals the latter, if it 
does not exceed it. 

A good two-thirds of the prize fund should be devoted to “field prac- 
tice,” entries to be as far as possible by squads and half-companies 
under their own Officers and sergeants; the prizes for individual firing 
should be based on the results of the annual course of class firing, 
viz., the competitors should be divided into classes according to their 
qualifications and length of service, and wherever possible the prizes 
should be given on the spot. In order to encourage section leaders 
and their men, and to develop the all-important system of training 
these units at all times under their respective commanders, cups or 
other suitable prizes should be given to those sections which show the 
highest aggregate score in the musketry course. Company prize 
lists and competitions should be similarly dealt with, and subjected to 
careful supervision. A well-regulated general system of giving 
shooting prizes would go a long way in increasing the musketry 
efficiency of the Force. Whether they are raised from regimental or 
private sources, their amount and mode of distribution should be 
regulated by some fixed scale in proportion to the strength of a 
battalion or company. This is not the case at present. A rifle 
range of 500 yards in extent would meet all requirements. Nothing 
could hardly be better than the system of prizes now in force in the 
Regular Army ; and I would urge that the authorities should bring to 
the notice of all Volunteer Corps the necessity of adopting some more 
efficient and practical method in dealing with the distribution of 
prize money. It cannot be justifiable to allow many corps to spend 
large and extravagant sums of money often in a meaningless 
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manner, regardless of the true object in view, viz., the encourage- 
ment of good all-round military shooting as much as possible under 
service conditions. I would here suggest, not only in connection with 
travelling to ranges but to drill where necessary, that the authorities 
might request the railway companies to issue railway warrants to be 
filled in and signed by some responsible Officer as required, so as to 
prevent much inconvenience in buying tickets for men or engaging 
special trains. 

10. It should be laid down that all company Officers, sergeants, and 
corporals should, in addition to the other requirements for efficiency, 
be required to attend not less than six parades, to include firing 
exercises, judging distance, guard duties, reconnaissances and outposts. 
These duties cannot be taught in the limited time allowed. The 
whole to be specially examined annually for proficiency certificates. 
In order to ensure a due flow of promotion, no sergeant or corporal 
should continue to hold his rank longer than six to eight years, 
unless there is no member whofis qualified to take his place. 

A few remarks on Volunteer non-commissioned officers will not 
here be out of place. 1 have often thought that the duties and 
position of a Volunteer non-commissioned officer are not quite what 
they ought to be. He now holds an extremely responsible position, 
both as regards his command of a section or other body of men for 
purposes of peace training, as well as for the field. Sergeants are 
required to hold proficiency certificates which denote that they have 
passed certain tests in drill; but it is often very apparent, through, 
perhaps, no fault on their part, that on the possession of these certi- 
ficates their duties and sphere of action more or less cease except to 
act as guides and markers at a drill. We have, I think, in the 
non-commissioned ranks of the Force many of the attributes which go 
to make excellent sergeants and corporals, snch as high intelligence, 
education, and physical powers. These qualifications are invaluable 
for the exercise of their military functions, such as obtaining 
obedience, and co-operation, and work from their men. I cannot 
help thinking that too much regard has been paid to the long services 
of men in the selection of these ranks. Much as we all admire the 
long services of any man, it is, I think, professional, that is, military 
merit, which should be the guiding principle in choosing the sub- 
ordinate leaders of men. It is not sufficient that a non-commissioned 
officer should know a certain amount of the Drill Book. He should 
be up to everything in connection with the men of his squad or 
company, to give commands, and instruct them in their military 
duties. His conditions of efficiency should be laid down as being of 
a higher standard than that of the men, and being a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and having voluntarily undertaken the duties of that 
rank, it should be officially understood that he will be called upon by 
the Commanding Officer and his Captain to work up to and carry out 
the responsibilities of his position. 

Such a Force as the Volunteers must be teeming with men ready 
and qualified to become almost ideal sergeants. Yet I do not think 
we can say, generally speaking, that Volunteer non-commissioned 
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officers are all that they should be. They, like, perhaps, the majority 
of Officers, are victims of a system which is unsuitable for admini- 
strative as well as for executive purposes. Under existing circum- 
stances, the supervision and inspection of these ranks, in their 
military knowledge and duties, is, perforce, of a very mild character, 
and the system of drill and training gives them little scope or 
opportunity of showing what they are made of. They and the men 
only know that the possession of a chevron produces a larger grant 
for the corps. At the same time we all know of many non-commis- 
sioned officers who would be a great credit to any branch of the 
Army. To excite emulation and bring forward the best men in a 
corps, I advocate an addition to the Regulations regarding sergeants’ 
proficiency. Firstly, the nature of their duties for peace administra- 
tion and training and for war should be clearly embodied in the text 
book referred to above. Secondly, the non-commissioned officers 
should be frequently inspected and ‘examined under arrangements to 
be made by the Brigadier. The whole, or a certain number, accord- 
ing to convenience, of the non-commissioned officers of the brigade, to 
parade with or without the men for general instruction and examination 
in the country or on the range, previous to the commencement of the 
drill season. The same conditions might apply to all Officers; but 
whatever is done must be laid down by Regulation, otherwise a 
rariety of methods are employed, all of a different description. I 
certainly think a somewhat similar system is required as regards 
Volunteer Officers. 

Bandsmen should not be required to pass in musketry. But with 
the buglers might be required to attend a certain number of drills in 
stretcher work, and supplying ammunition in the field. 

All extra or “ non-efficiency drills ” should include subjects such as 
signalling, cycling, ambulance, physical drill, bayonet exercise, &c. 

Men joining a rifle corps from corps other than infantry should be 
required to go through a recruits’ course. 

Such occasions as Easter, regimental or brigade camps should in 
no way interfere with the course of company training. 

In conclusion, I would beg to remark that one of the principal 
reasons which prompted me to write these pages was that the 
Volunteers, as a whole, gave so much of their time, and in many 
cases money, to learn the work of soldiers, but that the greater part 
of their labours was expended in waste on account of a faulty system 
of training, which evidently originated and has been continued in ac- 
cordance with the ideas and possible requirements of a bygone time. 
Military training has so changed, that many of these former ideas and 
methods have become obsolete and unsuitable, and the Force must 
advance with the times. There is every sign that it can do so, for what 
otherwise do all these tactical societies and similar institutions spring- 
ing up all over the country signify? I might add here that I have 
purposely omitted making any mention of the appointment, supply, and 
military training of Volunteer Officers, or the very large and intricate 
question of the enforcement or partial enforcement of the Militia 
Ballot. For obvious reasons, all these subjects are closely connected with 
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the organization and training, not to say the existence, of the Volunteer 
Force, but, in order to do them justice, a separate paper would be 
required for their due treatment. As a sincere believer in, and well- 
wisher of the Volunteer Force, and recognizing in it much excellent 
material and innumerable sterling qualities, which only require to be 
taken in hand and directed into a new and more regular groove to 
lead to the most valuable results, I offer these suggestions with the 
hope that they may possibly be found of some assistance, directly or 
indirectly, to those Volunteers, and they are many, who desire so far 
as lies in their power to work in line with the progress of time, and 
prepare themselves to meet the claims and responsibilities of modern 


war. 


A 


Colonel Dv Prat Taytor, 24th Middx. R. Vols.: As no other Volunteer 
Officer appears to be prepared to make any remarks on this paper of my friend 
Captain Adye’s, I venture to say a few words, and to congratulate him on the very 
able paper he has read to us. I think it is unfortunate that these discussions 
on Volunteer matters take place at an hour when it is almost impossible for 
many Volunteer Officers who are engaged in business to be present, and I should 
much prefer if they took place, say, at five o’clock, when I am sure a large 
number would be here to take part in the discussion; should there be any 
further discussion on the subject, I hope the hour will be fixed at a more con- 
venient time for the majority of Volunteers. The field gone over by Captain 
Adye in his lecture is a very wide one. I entirely agree with him that the drill of 
the Volunteers at the present time is insuflicient. It is ridiculous to believe we 
“an ever make a Volunteer regiment efficient by the men attending only nine drills: 
it is only from the fact that nine-tenths of our men attend three or four times that 
number that we are able to make any show at all. I should certainly second any 
suggestion to increase the drills. I also entirely agree that the drills are at present 
too much confined to drill-sheds and small spaces, and that it would be most 
desirable that it should be laid down as a regulation that a certain number of drills 
should be held in the country for extended movements. It would, I fear, be 
impossible to do this frequently, but if even two or three drills were required to be 
in the country it would be a very great advantage to the Service. I have always, 
since I had the honour of commanding a regiment, to a certain extent carried out 
the suggestion made in this paper as to progressive drill. I limit my drills to three 
months in the year, and after inspection, held on the Queen’s birthday, I never 
order any drills till the end of the year, when there are always a certain number of 
laggards who have to be put through the qualifying drilis. In my regiment there 
are happily few, but still in the best regiments there must be a certain number of 
men who, from business engagements, sickness, or other causes, are unable to attend 
the drills in the early part of the year, and for these, facilities have to be afforded. 
Under these brigade arrangements it would be possible at the end of the season for 
the Brigadier to order a certain number of ccmbined drills, so as te ensure a 
sufficient number of men being present to make a really useful drill. Captain 
Adye makes a suggestion that the instruction of the men should be left more to the 
company Officers and sergeants. With every respect for the ability of the Officers 
and sergeants, I feel certain that any such arrangements would not work well, nor 
iead to greater efficiency. In my experience, there are very few men who have the 
capability of instructing in drill. There are a number of excellent company 
Officers who do their duties with great zeal and ability, but who are absolutely 
incapable of imparting instruction to others. It would therefore be undesirable as 
a rule to entrust the drill to the company Officers. Volunteers are great critics in 
these matters, and I am satisfied that if companies were instructed by their Officers 
not thoroughly qualified to instruct, they would fail in instructing the men, who 
would not come again under such instruction, and, at the same time, I think that 
country drills for these extended movements afford the best opportunity to Officers 
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to learn their work, much better than at close drill in a drill-shed. I have a great 
belief in skeleton drill for Volunteers, and I know that a great deal of drill now 
carried out with men in the ranks might with great advantage be carried out as 
skeleton drill. It is my rule during my short drill season to hold skeleton 
battalion drill two days a week in plain clothes. At these drills every Officer and 
non-commissioned officer is required to attend, in addition to the regulation 
qualifying drills. We go through the Drill Book over and over again, and at every 
drill one or more Officers are called out to drill the skeleton battalion, and at the 
end of each drill the men present, who are mostly non-commissioned officers, are 
formed into a company, and are practised in the ABC of skirmishing and attack. 
These drills give the Officers confidence, and, as the companies are small and the 
movements rapidly done, they are obliged to keep their minds awake, and get into 
the habit of giving commands quickly. The sergeants also learn their battalion 
drills much better than by working with a huge battalion, where only one or two 
movements can be gone through in the course of each drill. I would venture also 
to suggest another plan which I carry out, and under which, before the annual 
public inspection takes place, the Inspecting Officer inspects my battalion at 
skeleton drill. On this occasion the Inspecting Officer calls out all the field Officers 
end Captains in turn, judges whether they can handle a battalion, and at the end 
of the drill all those men who are present, non-commissioned officers and rope 
holders, are formed into companies, and the Inspecting Officer takes the opportunity 
of testing the subalterns at company drill. This saves much time at the inspection 
ef the battalion. The Officers are not required to drill the battalion and companies 
at the public inspection, where friends and the public are present, and where the 
Officer is necessarily nervous, and where the men drilling under unaccustomed 
command do not show to the best advantage. I would further suggest, instead of 
having brigade drills as we have now, with half-a-dozen battalions in full strength 
in the country for close brigade drill, the drill might be carried out with skeleton 
battalions, say in Chelsea Barracks Square. The inspecting Officers could at such 
drills perfectly test the qualifications of Colonels commanding battalions and the 
field Officers in close drill, and the brigade drill in the country could, with 
battalions in full strength, be entirely confined to extended order drill and outpost 
duty. It would interest the men more; we should have much better musters ; and 
I can only say with regard to the men in my battalion, the drill which they least 
approve of in the whole of the year is the brigade drill. A good many have no 
doubt heard the story of Tommy Atkins, who, when asked after brigade drill at 
Aldershot what had been done, answers: “The usual business: form fours right 
and form fours left, and take the beggar’s name down.” That is, I think, about 
the form of Volunteer brigade drills as now carried out, from a private’s point of 
view. These drills should be carried out at Wimbledon, one half the brigade being 
pitted against the other, and the second part of the drill being devoted to outpost 
duty. ‘The men would be interested, and we should get much better musters. 
With regard to the shooting, I agree with Captain Adye, that the present system of 
shooting ouly at targets at known distances is one which might be improved, and 
hope we shall now have opportunities of sending companies to Bisley for field firing, 
a practice which we all very much require. If companies of Volunteers could go 
there for a few days for musketry it would very much add to the efficiency of the 
force. I agree also as to the comparative uselessness of Easter Maneuvres. I have 
always set my face against them. I think the training of Volunteers in summer, 
under canvas at Aldershot or elsewhere, is very much: more useful than taking men 
to Dover, Folkestone, and other places at Easter, where, if Sunday and Good 
Friday are omitted, very little work can be got out of the men during the four days 
they are out. Captain Adye makes a suggestion with regard to amalgamated 
messes incamp. Iam afraid that that would not be agreeable to most Officers, 
and I can answer for Officers in my regiment, that when we go into camp they 
like to be by themselves; and I think any general organization of all the Officers of 
a brigade having one general mess would not be received with satisfaction. 

Captain Apye: I did not mean a general mess. 

Colonel Du Prat Taytor: I beg your pardon, I thought you referred to that. 
There are other points I would like to refer to had I had time carefully to look over 
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the paper, but with these remarks I would wish again to thank the lecturer for 
bringing forward this important subject. 

Colonel Russett, 14th Middx. R. Vols. : I feel very reluctant in rising to speak on 
this occasion, because from the special circumstances of my regiment I am not pos- 
sessed, perhaps, of sufficient knowledge of the internal economy of other battalions. 
However, after more than thirty yearsvolunteering, I may perhaps be allowed todoso. 
I think, too, that we should pay a very bad compliment to Captain Adye if we sat 
silent, because his lecture is not only one of the greatest possible interest and the 
greatest possible encouragement as showing, among other instances, the good will 
which Officers of the regular Army bear to us, but because it contains matter of very 
great importance. It seems to me (in fact it is stated very distinctly in the lecture) 
that in Captain Adye’s opinion the time has come to revise the regulations of the 
Volunteer Force, so far as regards efficiency. My own opinion certainly is that he 
is right. I think many of my brother Officers are of the same mind that I am, 
namely, that these regulations relate back to very ancient times, and that the 
Volunteer Force would not make as good a show, as I hope it very often does, if it* 
were not a fact that the members, as Captain Adye has pointed out, attend far 
more than the regulation nine drills. I am strongly of opinion that with nine 
drills it is almost impossible to be an efficient volunteer. Unless the increase in the 
number of drills is carried out to a very considerable extent, I do not think we can 
hope for efficiency. Of course I know that one serious difficulty, speaking of 
Volunteers generally, is the financial difliculty. The Volunteer corps have under- 
gone a very great change, as far as the position and circumstances of the members 
is concerned, in the thirty years during which I have known it. In the old days 
the ranks were filled to a very great extent by well-to-do men. To give one 
instance, I have seen a learned gentleman, now a Judge, serving in the ranks, and 
electing not to serve in the corps raised from his own profession, the Inns of Court, 
but to serve in the district (a London district) in which he lived, because he 
thought it his duty to set an example in the place where his home for the time 
being was. Those things have passed away, and the ranks are now filled by men 
who cannot afford to give a very great deal of time. I remember to have heard, 
as far back as the years 1871 and 1872, that it was necessary to make a payment to 
some Volunteers who attended the Autumn Manceuvres of those years, in order to 
enable them to stay out during the second week. Now, if the new regulations 
which Captain Adye contemplates involve very many drills (as I believe, reading 
between the lines, they may do), I think that increase of drills would necessarily 
carry with it an increase of expenditure. The question of compensation to the 
men for the time they had lost would probably arise. If this discussion continues, 
I hope that the Officers who follow me, and who can speak with much greater 
authority than I can, will touch upon this point. In only one thing do I differ 
from Captain Adye particularly. He has cast a little cloud over what he calls “ extra 
subjects,’ meaning signalling, ambulance, and so on. Now, if these are matters 
which are necessary for an army, why not for the Volunteer Force? I would 
suggest to him that on reflection he may modify his opinion, and that while 
insisting, of course, on proper efficiency in the men, he will include those subjects 
in the prescribed course of training, 7.e., among those things which count for 
efficiency for a certain percentage of men in each brigade or regiment. Then as to 
the question of drill, on which my brother Officer has just spoken, why cannot 
extended order be used in every parade? It seems to me that there should be no 
parade at which less than half the time is given to working in extended order. Of 
course you cannot on a flat parade ground get all the advantages of ground that 
you do when you are in the open country, but you can teach men to extend 
correctly, and you can teach them to work under control, as groups, sections, and 
half-companies. In what Captain Adye said about company training of course we 
all concur, but in what my friend who has already spoken bas said about company 
Officers I do not concur. I have a higher opinion of these Officers than he has. 
The company training is the backbone of the battalion, and if it were not for such 
company Officers, as certainly most of us possess, we should make a very poor show 
indeed. 

Major DonEerty-HotweE .t, Worcester Regt.: I should like, as an Officer who has 
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been a Volunteer Adjutant of what has been considered a solid battalion for about 
fifteen months, to say that I thoroughly agree with Captain Adye as regards com- 
pany training in “field duties” and musketry, and that I think any Commanding 
Officer could carry out the system that we have just heard explained by him. 
With my Commanding Officer’s approval, I carry it out every Saturday on the 
double company system. I found the men liked it very much, and there was a good 
attendance. On some of the afternoons we had no music, band or drums, and on 
those occasions I noticed we were not mobbed; and, also, thanks to the courtesy 
and good will of a farmer at Finchley, we had his private fields to drill in until 
the grass became too long. I would draw a line between the trained volunteer and 
the recruit. ‘The trained volunteer in his third year, you can do anything you like 
with, but the recruit requires the most careful and thorough instruction. I will 
here say that in any battalion of 9U0 or 1,000 strong, you require an additional 
sergeant to act as sergeant instructor in musketry. The sergeants have very hard 
work, and it is impossible that one sergeant can look after 100 or 200 men. With 
an additional sergeant instructor, and thorough training of recruits, I think almost 
everything that Captain Adye has suggested in his lecture could readily be carried 
out, but 1 would not add to the present regulations for efficiency and proficiency. 
I only give you my opinion after fifteen months’ experience as an Adjutant. 
Lieut.-Colonel HuMMEL, 15th Middx. R. Vols.: We have heard in the remarks of 
Captain Adye the results of an enthusiastic study of the conditions of the Service, 
such as, I think, few Volunteer Adjutants have ever exhibited, and as such they 
are of the greatest value to the Force. Although we may not all follow his details 
exactly, still there is nu question that he has put his finger on one of the numerous 
failings in the Volunteers to-day. And, among other things, although I will not 
enter into particulars now, I may say that his remarks upon the question of shooting 
are perhaps more valuable than any others. If I had the arrangement of a regiment’s 
prize meeting, I should relegate the shooting at 200, 500, and 600 yards, endeared 
to us by old association, to the recruits’ series, and should make the trained 
volunteer shoot for prizes, as Captain Adye suggests, entirely at field practices. 
But, I think, the point that strikes one most in connection with this lecture is, 
supposing the regulations which he proposes to introduce were made compulsory, 
should we like them? Should we all agree, for instance, that our prize meetings 
should be ordered by regulation, and be conducted upon, we will say, this parti- 
cular plan? ‘Then we come back to the old story that has been going on for the 
last thirty years. Although we are a military body, we are always listening to 
strictures and criticisms on the want of one very great essential, the primary 
essential of military formation, and that is unformity. It seems to me that we 
have every sort of variation in the most primary essentials of military organization ; 
we vary in drill, we vary in dress, we vary in everything connected with soldiering. 
It is a most remarkable thing that after so many years, no general unanimity of 
system, no unanimity of action, has been adopted by the Volunteers themselves, or 
by direction of the superior authority, and until such unanimity is established I 
am afraid we shall be always listening to criticisms and strictures of this kind. 
Coming as they do, in this instance, from an experienced Regular Officer, their 
causes must strike him more forcibly than perhaps they do us, who have got into 
habits and grooves from which it is difficult to be moved. The great obstacle to 
unanimity of action, of course, is the variation in the condition of varying 
regiments. We have aiways said so to ourselves and to the authorities, and we have 
got so thoroughly to believe it that if any steps were taken, I am afraid there would 
be very great opposition on the part of individuals to the establishment of anything 
like uniformity. On the other hand, if we had all made up our minds to remove 
that barrier by every possible means, and to obtain uniformity of action throughout 
the whole of the Service in every way as the first object of our existence, I am 
quite’sure that the difficulties would partially disappear. How the steps are to be 
taken I cannot say. Shall we ask the military authorities to place us on an uniform 
footing and to pay the cost, to provide us with drill-grounds equally, with ranges 
equally, with uniforms and everything we require, and tell us that we are only to 
carry out a certain system of drill, a certain system of prize competitions and so 
forth for purposes of efficiency, or shall we come to some mutual agreement 
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ourselves upon a system, and then submit it for approval? It appears to me that 
the Volunteer Force, under existing circumstances, gives the impression to the 
general public who do not join it, that we are a lot of good little boys, that we 
are playing an innocent game, and that we are kindly allowed by the authorities, 
as long as we behave ourselves, to do this, that, and the other. I think that is, 
to a very great extent, the reason why a most important section of the community 
do not join us, and I should like that feeling, if it does exist, to be removed by 
the introduction of such a system of regularity and uniformity as shall convince 
the whole country that we are not only a valuable but an indispensable portion 
of the Army of the Kingdom. 

Major Hersert: As an Adjutant of London Volunteers (22nd), I should like to 
make a few remarks on this paper. The lecturer advocates a progressive course of 
instruction, and points out that there are few corps in which Officers and non- 
commissioned officers drill and train their own men, and later he proposes a 
better system of training. In the corps to which I am*Adjutant, the system he 
advocates is being carried out this year, and so far with good results. From the 
middle of January to the end of March, each company does eleven drills, and at 
these drills, Officers and sergeants drill and instruct their own companies only. 
Up to date, all our Officers, 38 out of 40 sergeants, 303 out of 529 men, have 
drilled with their own companies. The best company muster was 49 of all ranks, 
the worst 8—but that was on the first day of the drill season—but of the 226 
who have not attended drill, some no doubt are lost sheep that may be regained ; 
the majority, I confess, I class as paper Volunteers only. I find all ranks like the 
parades, and the numbers who attend are increasing. With regard to the efficiency 
certificate, I wish it showed what the man has been taught, and not what he 
ought to have been taught. I am not quite clear that an increase in the number of 
drills for efficiency would be altogether advisable; at any rate, any movement in 
this direction should be very gradual, and while thoroughly bearing out what the 
lecturer says as to the advisability of a higher training, I think we must not 
lose sight of a most important principle that we must train up and not down. 
Undoubtedly, one object of military training is to enable a man to fight and 
use his weapon effectively when you put him in the field of battle, but equally 
unportant is the trainiug that will enable you to get him into that field, and if 
from want of time you have to choose between the two, choose the latter, 
since if you get a man into the battlefield he may (though deficient in 
higher training) be able to fight from his own initiative, but if you cannot get 
him there he is useless. The question occurred to me after reading this lecture 
and its pleas for a higher training—is our present lower training sufficient to 
enable our brigades to be manceuvred out to field of battle. The question what 
will they do when they get there, I can’t help thinking is secondary to this. I 
should be sorry to see any regulation that made men noneflicient who are suffi- 
ciently trained to be brought into the battlefield, but who, from want of time or 
other cause, had not received a higher training in fire discipline and field 
manceuvres. Under the head of inspections, the lecturer advocates “that every 
man attending should perform some of the efficiency requirements before it takes 
place”—with this I quite agree, but I go further, and think that a radical 
change in the system is necessary. ‘The inspection as now carried out is useless 
and demoralizing, useless because it is no test whatever of the efficiency of a corps, 
demoralizing because the men (often a large number) who are not fit to be there 
demoralize those who have worked up to a certain standard of efliciency. I 





1 I purposely confined my observations to the lecturer’s remark on the “ inequality 
in the general efficiency of the Force,” because I think in its present condition 
very little is gained by discussing his details. Their very suggestion has elicited 
the most ominous predictions from its official organ, and certain commissioned 
Officers will be sure to say they cannot or will not play the game that way, whilst 
others would do so gladly. ‘There is too much “go as you please” about the 
whole thing to permit of the full development of its action as a military 
machine.—H, N, H. 
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would propose that the inspection be divided into two parts, and held on separate 
days. At Part I, the corps should assemble on its own parade, and companies 
should be unequalized; this parade should be solely to inspect the physique, 
arms, equipment, clothing of the men—the battalion might march past in column, 
and some section volleys might be delivered. After parade, books, &c., might be 
inspected. Part II should take place in Hyde Park, or on some other open space, 
and should be an inspection of the fighting efliciency of the corps, and no man 
should be on this parade (without leave of his Commanding Officer) who has not 
completed a fixed course of drill. I wish to leave Commanding Officers free to 
produce any man they think fit. Nothing should be performed on this parade 
that is not practical and suitable to the requirements of modern war. Marching 
past—manual—firing exercise—should be abolished, the two first are useless, the 
last is rather misleading. All through ‘the drill season, in the lecture-room and 
on the drill-ground, you instil into the minds of your men that a volley is rarely 
effective with a greater unit than a section, and then they find that at the only 
test their training is put to, namely, the inspection, the volley is delivered by the 
whole battalion. This is, I think, a great mistake. Inspections carried out on 
these lines would be a real test of efficiency. Brigadiers would then know the 
number of men in their brigades who had been (so far as the circumstances of 
each corps allow) properly trained for war. They would also know the numbers 
who are practically a paper strength only. If an additional inspection could 
take place at the end of the year of those men who were not qualified to attend 
Part II, Brigadiers would have reliable information of the efficiency of nearly 
every volunteer under their command. As regards the manual, I agree with the 
lecturer that it wants revising, but I think he has retained the most difficult 
movement in that exercise, “the present;” I find it takes longer to teach. that 
than any other, and should like to see it abolished, and the shoulder to be the 
recognized compliment paid by all Volunteers. The recruits in my regiment do 
on an average thirty drills before joining their companies; of these, half are taken 
up in teaching the manual, which at the end they don’t know, and if they did 
would be of little use to them. I do not agree with the lecturer’s remarks on 
musketry, and think forty-five points is too high a standard; it is also a great 
pity that the present regulations practically turn a man out of his regiment who 
is otherwise qualified because he happens to be a bad shot. We want good legs 
and good nerve as well as good shooting, and I came to the conclusion, after my 
short experience of active service, that the effective margin between a good and 
bad shot is very small indeed when put to the test amidst the noise and confusion 
of battle. 


ADJOURNED Discussion. 
Tuesday, March 25, 1890. 
Masor-GexeraL PHILIP SMITH, C.B., in the Chair. 


The CuarRMAN, after a brief recapitulation of the suggestions made by Captain 
Adye in his paper, said: Various speakers at the last discussion doubted whether it 
is possible to keep the number of annual drills so low as nine. I find the average 
number of drills that have been attended in a good Volunteer corps is over thirty, 
and I, therefore, think it is absurd to put the regulation so low as nine. Then 
there was a discussion with regard to drill being left in the hands of the Officers. 
There was a remark made by Colonel Du Plat Taylor about skeleton drill, which I 
thought very important, and there was also a decided opinion given by Major 
Herbert as regards inspections. He also stated that he considered that the manual 
exercises should be very much reduced. I will ask Colonel Alt to continue the 


discussion. 
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Colonel Att, Central London Rangers: General Philip Smith and Gentlemen, I 
am glad to resume the discussion on this paper. I think it is a very important and 
valuable one, and has been presented to us very opportunely in view of the vote which 
was passed in the House of Commons a few days before it was read, and of what has 
passed in the House of Lords since its reading. I therefore hope the discussion 
upon it will be of a nature to help the Government in coming to a wise conclusion in 
reference to future Volunteer drill and regulations. I would like to criticize one or 
two of the lecturer’s remarks before expressing my views upon his opinions. I may 
however say, before I begin, that I heartily concur in his general conclusions ; and 
think the time has certainly come when the Volunteer regulations and the system of 
drill should be thoroughly revised. Captain Adye speaks of the number of Officers 
and non-commissioned officers who have practised themselves and their men in the 
openin the subjects they have studied in the lecture room, as practically ni/. I do not 
think this is the case, because there are a large number of Officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who have attended Aldershot camps, have taken part in marching 
columns, in reconnaissance work, and road surveys; so that there is a considerable 
leaven of them in the Force who have had such experience, and who are well 
acquainted with field work. Then with regard to men being trained under their own 
company commanders, Major Herbert bas already stated what is the case in the corps 
which I have the honour to command: I have more or less, from the time I first com- 
manded the corps, done all I could to insist upon Officers commanding their own 
companies and section-commanders taking charge of their sections. I have 
now, under Major Herbert’s good guidance, brought it to a practical point, and the 
drills at the beginning of the drill season are entirely in the hands of the company 
Officers. The lecturer goes on to say, “‘ A system of company training has for many 
years been established in the Regular Army, &c., where many difficulties present 
themselves to carrying it out in its entirety: and I have always thought it a mis- 
fortune that steps were not taken to introduce the system into the Auxiliary 
Force!” Ido not think he recollects what I maintain has always been the case, 
viz., that the Volunteers set the example of company training to the Regular 
Army. Of course the Army regulations are supposed in this respect to have 
been adopted from the German service; but in all the old administrative bat- 
talions, where the companies were mostly separate and distinct corps, the drill 
and training of the men was entirely in the hands of the Captains. This has 
also been, and still is, the case in a great many metropolitan and other urbun 
corps, where we must depend very greatly upon company commanders, and must 
look to them to train and organize their companies, and to select and recommend 
non-commissioned officers for promotion. I would not, therefore, like it to go forth 
without contradiction that in the Volunteer Force the commanders of companies 
have had to look to Regular Officers for the example of training their com- 
panies. I maintain that it existed amongst us before it was dreamt of in the 
Regular Army. It is only a few years ago that Lord Wolesley made it the rule— 
{Captain ApyE: 188Z]—that companies should be trained under their own Officers 
instead of under the sergeant-major and colour-sergeants of battalions, and I have 
seen some displays in Hyde Park which I should not consider creditable to 
Volunteer Officers, when the Guards’ Officers made their first attempts to do that 
which had hitherto been done for them by drill sergeants. This is, however, now 
ancient history, but I feel it necessary, for the credit of our branch of the Service, 
to call attention to it. The lecturer went on to say, “The vast majority of men 
present on such occasions as Easter are rtinning before they can walk.” Ido not 
think that is the case either. The majority of men who go out at Easter are the 
keenest and best we have—men who like the work most, and who practise guard- 
mounting, &c., in preparation for it, and I think, judging from the reports of 
Inspecting Officers and Brigadiers, they have acquitted themselves, on the 
whole, very fairly indeed; certainly as well as a similar number of Militiamen 
would have done. To come now to the question of “organization.” I am 
glad we have been indebted to an Adjutant of Volunteers for this paper, and 
that two other Adjutants have spoken upon the subject, because, if the discussion 
is continued by Volunteer Officers themselves, the Government will have heard 
both sides of the question, and their hands will be strengthened in taking up the 
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whole subject of Volunteer training and drill, as it appears they now intend to 
do. The lecturer calls attention to the difficulties we labour under in carrying out 
battalion drill. We all know how impossible it is to get battalion drill in London 
in any of the parks, where every movement is impeded by crowds of people, and we 
feel sick at heart at the attempt to do anything with our battalions. The time, there- 
fore, has certainly come, not only for the whole question of drill and training to be 
reconsidered by the Gover nment, but at the same time for considering the question 
of providing proper drill grounds. I think, in dealing with this question, that if the 
Government had the courage of its opinions, they would not only have the support of 
their own side of the House, but also of the Radical party, and that even Mr. 
Labouchere would for once vote with them; at any rate, if the parks can be kept 
for Radical meetings, surely they can be kept clear for the necessary training of an 
important national Force like the Volunteers. I now come to the special point 
raised by the lecturer, to which General Philip Smith has called attention, viz., the 
suggestion that the qualification for earning the Government grant should be clearly 
and comprehensively detailed in a distinct section or chapter of the Regulations, and 
that an issue should be made of an official text-book, as short and as simple as 
possible, containing orders for drill movements, and a system of training for the 
recruit and trained Volunteer; and a field service manual for mobilization. I 
entirely agree with this suggestion. I think it a very good one, and one that there 
will be no difficulty whatever in carrying out. There is a great deal at present over 
which we waste time. I see avery excellent Commanding Officer present, my friend 
Colonel Ward, whose men are drilled in the bayonet exercise, and who execute it 
remarkably well at their annual inspection; but I think the time which must be 
devoted to drill of that sort would be better employed in getting the men out at 
field work, or something that would be primarily more essential if we were called 
upon to mobilize. The lecturer then makes suggestions with regard to the number of 
drills. I think not less than twelve company drills should be the minimum. I would 
rather not express too decided an opinion as to the number of drills, although I con- 
sider that they could be largely increased without any difficulty or trouble whatever. 

There are a great number of men who come up 30, 40, or 50 times during the year. 
They need only put in nine drills, but if the Regulations called for only six drills, 
some men would not come up for more. They make themselves efficient for three 
or four years, and then think they kuow enough, and stay on in the regiment and 
just qualify for the grant and no more. If they had to do twelve drills, so much 
the better for them and for the battalion, and they would do them; or if the 
number were made fifteen, I think they would do them also. With regard to the 
enrolment of recruits being limited to certain months, from November to January, 
I think tliat would be difficult in many corps. I have lately made a rule that the 
staff sergeants shall not commence to drill the squads until there is a certain 
number ready to attend regularly, so that a squad is not interfered with or kept 
back by any new recruits falling in. Of course, if it were made the rule for all 
corps to recruit only during certain months, it might work ; but the corps that 
would benefit most would be special corps, like the London Scottish or the Artists, 
who generally get more recruits than they want. In a corps like my own, com- 
posed of artizans, with four or five other battalion headquarters in close proximity, 
the competition is very strong, and we should no doubt feel it. Then with regard 
to musketry, that I think would be helped considerably by. the establishment of 
underground ranges. The range question is the great difficulty with all musketry 
rules and regulations ; and if the Government is “going to reconsider this question 
we ought to raise our united voices in strongly urging the necessity of not only 
keeping ground for drill, but also of grappling once for all with the question of 
ranges. ‘That brings us to the further question of headquarters and drill sheds, and 
also to the question of accounts ; but certainly the most important of all is ranges. 
If, as is stated, the Government have refused to vote a sum or to come to the 
assistance of the Manchester corps for a rifle-range, notwithstanding the proposal 
that their capitation grant should be charged with the interest, and this refusal 
involves the possibility of the whole Manchester urban corps being disbanded, such 
a proceeding appears to be lamentable in a country like this. It is not business at 
all. It is asking us “to make bricks without straw,” giving us something with one 
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hand and taking it away with the other. I think Officers in such a case must do as 
I do myself, simply grin and bear it. I always make it a rule to endeavour tu fulfil 
any regulations | receive ; but with regard to considering their being practicable or 
sensible, I always have had the very strong opinion that a great many of them are 
neither the one nor the other. The range question is a difficult one. If under- 
ground ranges are authorized, and can be constructed, it will be a great help ; but 
[ think corps should be assisted by Government in providing them. If we are to 
continue to be bound down to do certain things in order to earn the capitation 
grant, I think that class firing in such ranges ought to count in earning the 
capitation grant, or a certain proportion of it ; and that there should, if necessary, 
be an additional grant for field firing. What I suggest is that such ranges should 
enablethe grant to be earned, and that an extra grant should be allowed for field firing 
at a dummy troop of cavalry, a battery of artillery, and so on; so that the grant 
might be earned, provided a certain number of rounds were fired, either at under- 
ground or open-air ranges. Everybody knows that a battle is not fought with fire- 
arms alone, but with legs and wind; and what we should very often want in com- 
manding a company or battalion would be men with good legs and good wind, who 
could fire straight at point blank ranges, fix bayonets, and rush a position successfully. 
It is a pity that men who cannot fulfil a certain hard-and-fast musketry regulation 
should be lost to the Volunteer service. I would like to see all such non-efficients 
retained as reserve men; and provided they do their best to hit the target with sixty or 
ninety rounds, I think the capitation grant ought to be earned. Then I certainly say 
that when a man has once become a second-class shot, he ought not compulsorily to 
be required in any subsequent years to become a second-class shot again, but that 
alternatively he might fire a certain number of rounds in field firing, in some form or 
other. Ifa man has once become a good marksman or second-class shot, he can lay 
down his rifle, and does not require the same practice every year to bea good enough 
shot for all military purposes. If aman is a good second-class shot once, I think 
his time is better employed in field firing than in going down to the range and 
wasting a day or two with acrowd of other men, waiting his turn to scramble through 
his cl s firing. Then with regard to ‘ Inspections ;” I certainly agree that there 
should be a modification in the manner in which inspections are held. I would 
rather have the Inspecting Officer come to my headquarters and see my companies, 
without their being equalized on parade. He would then be able to form an opinion, 
which would help me with regard to my Officers. He would see the strength of the 
companies present, how they drilled, what their equipment was like, and could 
ascertain everything relating to the interior economy of each company. He could 
make his remarks, and that would strengthen the hands of the Commanding Officer 
in maintaining a high general standard of efficiency in the battalion. It might be 
necessary to have battalion drill for the purpose of testing Commanding Officers 
and Field Officers as to their ability to move their regiments; but that might be 
done on the same day or on another day, in the open, provided the ground was pro- 
perly kept for it. 1 think there is room for change in that respect with regard to 
inspection. With regard to camps, I quite agree with the lecturer in what he says, 
that some regimental camps are anything but conducive to tlie best results. I 
have never taken my men to a regimental camp, but I have seen a great many ; and 
I have the same opinion of regimental camps as I had of Wimbledon: that, as a 
rule, they are demoralizing. (No,no) I know there are many exceptions, but if, 
as I hear is the case, some regimental camp Commanding Officers charge gate- 
money for the admission of the public to the encampment, and receive 50/. or 60/. 
from the publican who runs the canteen [Captain Apye: That is an offici.l 
record }, then I say that that sort of thing is not conducive to military discipline. 
{ prefer taking my men down to Aldershot for eight days’ drill with Regular troopr, 
to going to a regimental camp. These are strong opinions, and, perhaps, they 
are not shared in by everybody. I do not agree with the lecturer when he says 
billets should never be made use of. On the contrary, I am quite in favour of 
billets for Volunteers. Perhaps the lecturer takes rather a Regular Officer’s view 
of this question, and has Militiamen in his mind. Of course we know the 
billeting of Militiamen is very unsatisfactory in consequence of the class from 
which they are drawn. But considering that in the event of the Volunteeis 
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being called out, the enemy would not come where we happened to pitch our 
amp, and we should have to move about the country into positions not previously 
contemplated, then it would certainly be billeting we should have to go in for; as 
an aid therefore to carrying out company and section training Volunteers should be 
practised in billeting. I have billeted my whole detachment for several years running, 
when in command of marching columns, in connection with Easter Manceuvres, and 
have never found any difficulty. I think Vo!unteers are especially capable of billeting 
and of taking care of themselves. In arranging for billets my quartermaster goes 
down and settles in the towns or villages for the accommodation required ; and then 
the non-commissioned officer in charge of each section or squad is made responsible 
for the men under him, and for their appearing on parade when required. I think, 
therefore, such a system is particularly applicable to Volunteers, and we ought to be 
able to go all overthe country and billet. The lecturer suggested that “ it should be 
laid down that all company Officers, sergeants, and corporals should, in addition to 
their requirements for efficiency, be required to attend not less than six drills.” This 
I have always made the rule in mycorps. I never promote sergeants without giving 
them to understand that they must attend at least thirty drills; they often attend a 
great many more; but if they do not attend their thirty drills and show sufficient 
interest in their work they are removed. That brings me, Sir, to the end of my 
remarks. I think the time has certainly come for the revision of the conditions 
of drill and training of Volunteers, and that the Government should grapple with 
the subject of ranges, drill-halls, and headquarters, and also with the question of 
accounts. I do not suppose there is a single Volunteer Commanding Officer present 
but feels more or less as I do, that account-keeping according to the Government 
requirements is most harassing. I never know where I am. The Volunteer year ends 
at one time, the fiscal year ends at another. Our accounts are required to be made 
to another date, and we do not get our capitation grant till a still later date, which is 
about six months after the date at which it is earned. Altogether it is most confusing, 
and I think the Government should go so far as not to require any accounts at all to 
be kept by us. They should furnish railway warrants for travelling, pay for head- 
quarters, drill-halls, and rifle-ranges. They would save money by it. We have to pay 
5 to 10 per cent. upon the capital invested in premises used for headquarters. We 
have to pay a range company 150/. or 200/. a year for a range, which means from 5 
to 10 per cent. upon the cost; but the Government would do all this at 2% per 
cent. Instead of our spending 500/. a year out of a capitation grant the Government 
could do what was required for 300/.; and with the reduction thus effected they 
could supply equipment, and do a great deal more for us. Let them, furthermore, 
carry out the brigade system to perfection. It is still practically a paper scheme. 
Let them appoint Staff Officers to brigades ; let there be some Volunteer Officers 
attached to the brigades; let all accounts be kept there, and relieve us from 
trying to make 100/. go as far as 200/., and then having to render impossible 
accounts, and keep out of debt. We don’t want to handle any money, we can 
furnish the raw materials in men and Officers, but everything else should be provided 
for us. It would be necessary to apportion an amount to the men of some corps for 
attending camp in lieu of the wages they would sacrifice, but that is all. These, Sir, 
are my opinions; and with these remarks, and my thanks to the lecturer for having 


? 


called attention to the subject at this very opportune moment, I resume my seat.! 


1 Captain Adye, in concluding his lecture, states that he omitted alluding to 
the appointment, training, &c., of Officers. There can be no doubt that the officer- 
ing of Volunteer corps is becoming a problem of increasing difficulty. Unless 
efficiently officered the Force is a broken reed for the nation to lean upon; and the 
qualification entitling gentlemen to hold the Queen’s commission in this branch of 
the military service must be advanced with the progress of military science. Eligible 
men, therefore, begin to ask themselves, more than ever they did before, whether 
the advantages are commensurate with the increased labour and expense entailed; 
and whether the honours to be gained offer any compensation for the self-sacrifice 
incurred. Too frequently the answer to both questions is in the negative. Volun- 
teering offers no compensation to a man not fired with patriotism or possessing an 
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Lieutenant E. 8. Copeman, 38rd V.B. Norfolk Regt.: General Smith, Captain 
Adye, and Gentlemen—this is a very important discussion in the interests of 
Volunteers and the Volunteer system, and I wish that the lecture and the 
discussion had been attended by a very much larger number of gentlemen 
interested in the Force than are here present. At the same time, we have had 
the opinion of some Adjutants who are connected with the London corps, 
and I thought a few remarks from a humble Lieutenant of a Volunteer regiment 
in the country, perhaps, would not be amiss, especially as my experience in 
some matters referred to by the lecturer varies a little from the conclusions 
that he has arrived at. I think we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that the Volunteer system, as it stands, has been a decided success up to the present 
time. It began about thirty years ago when very little was thought of it, and it 
has heen carried on under different conditions in different parts of the country 
until at the present time the Volunteer Force is not a force to be ashamed of in any 
sense of the word. When we are going in for additional efficiency we mus 
remember that we have been working under very great disadvantages with regard 
to money. Our grant from the Government has been as low as possible. We have 
had very great difficulty in making the two ends meet, and any restrictions that 
might tend to reduce the amount of the grant would reduce the efficiency of the 
Force instead of increasing it; therefore, when you require extra drills from men, 
some of whom are already qualified, I think you will make it more difficult for 
Commanding Officers to collect together those funds without which it is impossible 
to keep the Force up to the efficiency we have at present. The word “ efficiency” 
leads to a great deal of misunderstanding. It does not mean that because a man 
attends so many drills he is “ efficient,” in the actual sense of the word: the word 
“‘ efficiency’ means, as I take it, that he is qualified to receive so much grant. Now 
in country corps, I think, it would be fatal, from my experience, to insist that no 
man can go into camp unless he has attended nine company drills; that no recruit 
should be efficient unless he has attended twenty recruit drills, and thet not less than 
twenty men shall parade at the range for class-firing. 

Captain ApyE: No recruit should be passed into the battalion. 

Lieutenant CopeMAN: We have very great difficulty in the country in getting 
our men to attend the class-firing. Sergeants take a great deal of trouble. They 
take a batch of half-a-dozen men down at a time; and as to there being twenty 
men present, I suppose such a thing has never happened in some of the 
Norfolk companies. I think if you made that restriction you would certainly 
disqualify the company that I attend from passing at all. The lecturer spoke as to the 
progressive advance of Volunteers. Now with regard to recruits attending at camp, 
our experience was this: When I first attended camp, all the recruits, Officers and 
men, were ordered to fall out.* The result was a miserable week spent with the 
recruits, who were handed over to one of the sergeants for some squad-drill or 
other ; and the battalion went and did their work by themselves. At the end of 
the camp we were just as far off having learned anything of battalion drill as we 


innate love of soldiering, as the honours tv be won are doled out with a niggard 
hand and are admittedly conferred, not for zealous and efficient work rendered to the 
Force and to the Army in general, but for long service in command. An old 
gentleman, therefore, who has forgotten what little antiquated drill he ever knew, 
can, by clinging to his command to the detriment of the geueral efficiency of his 
corps, hope to win one of the few decorations accorded, whilst a younger and highly 
efficient man who has kept level with the requirements of the time, and who may 
have initiated and brought to recognition some valuable reform or an improve- 
ment in material or organization, is sent empty away and leaves the Service sick at 
heart. Unless means are taken to overcome this feeling there is only one remedy 
which, in any case, must sooner or later come about, viz.:—Ballot for the Militia 
with exemption only to men who have served a certain number of years efficiently 
in a Volunteer corps. By this means the Force would become a corps @ élite, which 
Commanding Officers could work up toa high state of efficiency both as regards 
training and equipment, and which would not cost the country a shilling. 
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were when we went. That was very soon knocked on the head. It was found 
preferable to fall in all the recruits, to allow them to do the best they could. They 
were put between men who had learnt their duties; and the result, in the course of 
about three or four days, was marvellous. You could hardly teil the recruits from 
the more experienced Volunteers. It answered thoroughly ; and since General 
Bulwer has commanded the regiment he has never ordered recruits to fall out on 
parade : he allows all the men to work together. The lecturer said that the object 
in shooting was not to have a few men qualified as first-rate shots and the rest very 
moderate shots, but the desirable object was that the battalion, as a whole, should 
be fair shots. I think the same remark applies to drill. It is not desirable that 
you should have a portion of the regiment thoroughly up to their drill, and the rest 
know little about it; but the battalion, as a whole, should be presentable in the 
field, and know its duty. I think that end is better arrived at by allowing recruils 
to drill with older soldiers than it would be by having the progressive action of 
falling recruits out and giving the older soldiers advanced drill by themselves. 
Then I feel bound to make a remark as to the Easter Manceuvres. More than one 
of the Commanding Officers who have been present here, besides the lecturer, has 
expressed the opinion that they are “ practically a sham.’ Ihave had the oppor- 
tunity of attending the Easter Manceuvres for five years with one of the best 
London regiments, and the result of it is that, as far as my experience goes, both 
with regard to the men and the Officers, the work that we do there is of inesti- 
mable value to the whole corps. Instead of our going out, as some of the papers 
sometimes say, for an Easter lark and holiday, what we do is really honest, hard 
work, The experience that men gain from being under regimental control, being in 
barracks, tells upon them to such an extent that you would hardly know the same 
regiment at the end of the three or four days’ training. They learn duties in barracks 
which it would be impossible to teach them anywhere else. They are out at drill 
from 6°30 or 7 o’clock in the morning to 8°30; then again from 11 to 1 (and I have 
been out till 3) ; and they are out again in the afternoon for very long drills. Then 
we come to the point raised by the lecturer when he said that all the drill that Volun- 
teers had was in close order movements. I think that if he had been out with the 
regiments that I have seen at work, both in Norfolk and in London, he would have 
found that that is not by any means always the case. Most of our time is spent in 
extended order and in exercises of that sort, and very little in close order drill. It 
is quite true that a little time is spent in marching past ; and before I sit down 
I will ask you to allow me to say a few words in favour of the old march past. We 
are indebted to that for smartness in the ordinary drill of the men, which I do not 
think can be accomplished in any other way. When the Emperor of Germany came 
over to inspect the Volunteers and the ordinary troops at Aldershot last year, I 
question if he would have formed as good an opinion of the results of volunteering 
in this country if the Volunteers had not been able to march past in the splendia 
style in which I sawthem. I do not think there is anything else I would ask you to 
allow me to say, except that I wish to correct the idea that our time is all spent in 
practising the march past, or in bayonet exercise. Very little time is given to that, 
and most of our time is spent in movements which the lecturer recommends to the 
attention of Volunteer Commanding Officers. 

Colonel CuurcH, 3rd Middx. R. Vols.: As one of the oldest Officers of Volunteers 
(at all events I have been in the movement since its very commencement) I think all 
of us must be very thankful to Captain Adye for having given us such an exhaustive 
aecount of the Volunteer movement, and really what its faults toa great extent are, 
and for his suggestions. There are many of them which we should be only too glad 
to adopt, if it could be done with safety for the Force itself. But I must say, having 
considered very carefully the various recommendations and the enormous additional 
labour which it would impose upon the rank and file, and upon the Officers too, I 
think the effect of them, if carried out, would be to destroy the Volunteer Force 
altogether. The efficiency of the individual man, I quite agree, must be secured 
in some sort of way, but you cannot have your whole Force at once rendered effi- 
cient—you must have recruits. It is all very well for regiments, situated like that 
in which Captain Adye is Adjutant, who do not want recruits, but have a per- 
manent force of good men—they do not want, as we do, to recruit every year. My 
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regiment is scattered all over the north of Middlesex. It was an old administra- 
tive regiment with no less than eight detachment headquarters. We have the great 
disadvantage of not being able to come together as often as we wish for united drill ; 
but, on the other hand, my Captains and Subalterns, scattered as they are and away 
from headquarters, have to rely on themselves to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of their work, and we have been frequently complimented by Inspecting Officers on 
the way in which our Captains and Subalterns know their work. That is an ad- 
vantage which, of course, you have not in some of these consolidated regiments ; 
therefore, I quite agree that it is rather an unjust slur to cast upon company and 
subaltern Officers of Volunteers to say that they do not know their work. I think 
they do know it, a great many of them. 

Captain Apyge: That remark was not made by me. 

Colonel CuurcH: I think it was by Colonel Du Plat Taylor. I do not at all 
agree with it. Our sergeants again, I really must say, speaking from long expe- 
rience, and having known hundreds of them, are the most energetic and useful men 
you could possibly find, and I believe would be gladly got hold of by the Com- 
manding Officers of Regulars if they could only do it. They are extremely 
zealous, very steady, and very clever. The difficulty that we have is really one that 
I do not think has been sufficiently estimated by those in authority, and that is that 
the men have not the command of their own time. They cannot go to drill any 
particular day that they like. As Colonel Cecil Russell said, when the Volunteer 
Force was first organized (I can hardly call it organized), but when it was started, 
there were men of a different social standing in the ranks. To some extent their 
time was their own, they had money at their command, and they could go when 
they liked, and in the ardour of their patriotism and zeal they did a very great deal 
of work, and very well too. But when their ardour cooled down, and they went 
away, you were obliged to have men of another social position, so to speak, and, 
though there are a great many first-rate men in the Force as to their position, in 
many regiments gentlemen, and sons of gentlemen, there are a vast number re- 
cruited trom clerks in merchants’ offices, and clerks in lawyers’ offices and trades- 
men, letting alone a great number of artizans. I have one very full company at 
the Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock. With those men, for instance, their 
time is not theirown. There is pressure put. upon them at one time of the year, 
and they cannot come to drill. Are you to sacrifice the services of these men simply 
on account of the exigencies which they are under with reference to their labour ? 
They are some of the best men in the Service. They come when they cau, and 
when you find men coming in at eight o’clock, after a hard day’s work, you get a 
pretty good proof that those men are not the class that you ought to turn out. If 
you put too much work on these men, and say you are to have a certain number of 


efficiency drills at which everybody must be present—Officers and all (and Officers 


have their callings and work to attend to as well as the men)—if you do that, you 
will destroy the Force. There is another point. It is all very well to speak con- 
temptuously of marching past and all that sort of thing. I know there is a good 
deal of force in the observation, but there is a great deal on the other side in this: 
you have to make drill attractive to the men, and, if you live in the country, and if 
you live in London, too, you have to make the whole thing, to an extent, not only 
attractive to the men themselves but attractive to the public. What do they care 
about your extended rope-drill, and all that kind of thing? These rope-drills are 
very good things if you cannot get a good battalion, but it is an utterly non- 
sensical thing to adopt if you can get a good battalion. These parades attract 
recruits in the Regular Army. What would they do without their bands and their 
parades? I hope the day will never come in England when we shall not have a 
certain amount of show with our soldiering, and the more we have of it for the 
Regulars and for the Volunteers, in reason, the better. You ought to have as much 
of it as you can without incurring waste of time, losing sight of other important 
matters, or spending too much money. Now, as to physical drill, Colonel Ward’s 
regiment, was spoken of just now. What can be better for developing the strength 
of men than bayonet exercise and physical drill? What do you want with a lot of 
men loafing about who have been in their factories and offices all day long? Why, 
it is delightful to get them into a gymnasium and pull them a bit out. That is 
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why I think all these things are so useful, and I hope we shall have better oppor- 
tunities of practising all these things; and yet it is said in the lecture that none 
of these things ought to count for efficiency. There are one or two things about 
eamps. I do not believe myself in regimental camps. I do believe most thoroughly 
and earnestly in such camps as we have at Easter—I mean when you are the whole 
of the time under strict military rule, and where, I am certain, you get more useful 
work out of the men than anyone could possibly believe. My great regret is this, 
that the Government seem rather inclined now to prevent our having any oppor- 
tunity in the autumn of going to camp. I think it is a most foolish thing to 
attempt anything of the sort. They do it in this way. They say, “ You may have 
the other camp, if you like, but if you do, the men you bring down at Easter shall 
not participate in the autumn camp with the Regulars””—a most important thing. 
Well, why? What would be the effect? Simply the destruction, possibly, of the 
autumn detachment altogether. At all events it would entirely destroy its efficiency 
by excluding the zealous Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. Then there 
are one or two points which one minute will suffice for. We have been told that 
you have Volunteers on paper. You have a great many other things in connectiom 
with the Volunteer system on paper. I have the greatest respect for authorities, 
and I think that any arrangement that forms us into proper brigades, and gives us 
the discipline of brigades is very useful, but I cannot, for the life of me, see what 
the object is in having two brigade systems over one Force. We have our Brigadier 
—the Officer commanding the regimental district—and then we have got an entirely 
distinct Officer who looks after us on a few occasions : at brigade drill, the Easter 
camp, and so on; and then we have on paper, and nowhere else, a huge system of 
transport service. We have got some 20,000 horses on paper, and I am afraid that 
if we depend on such a brigade system we shall have the rations, which those 20,000 
horses are to carry, on paper also. These are the sort of things which I think dis- 
gust practical men who have had a great deal to do with volunteering. It is not 
paper that we want at all. What the Volunteer Commanding Officers ask, and 
ought to have, is, for instance, if we turn out a good service wagon and two good 
horses and good drivers accustomed to military driving, and can take those wagons 
and horses anywhere at Aldershot, under fire, or anywhere else, I say we ought to 
have a grant for it. It is the same thing all over the Service. I have mounted 
infantry. I have been imploring the authorities to give me a grant just the same 
as they give to a yeomanry cavalryman for a horse. I have had my horses down 
four or five days at Aldershot, and have taken them forty or fifty miles. I am going 
to take them again (if the finances will permit) this year down to Portsmouth ; but 
I do say the Government ought to assist us with reference to these matters; and, 
in addition to that, they ought to do it in a gracious spirit, and not have it wrung 
out of them ; and when they give you one thing, as they give you a liberal allowance 
for going down to the camp, it should not be accompanied by a little footnote a 
little further on, that while they give you 8s. for going to Portsmouth, so to speak, 
they will take off 12s. by abolishing all your journeys for united drill, &e. We have 
our great faults, and I hope the Government will “sit”? upon them. Are there 
no faults anywhere alse ? 

Colonel Cave, 1st V. B. Hants Regt.: Itis with great regret that I was unable to 
hear the very interesting paper read by Captain Adye on the subject of training. 
I have done the best I could to master what was in it from the reports I have read in 
the papers, but I think there cannot be much doubt that in the matter of training so 
far as that part of the new book which is called “ Drill” is concerned, there reaily is 
not so very much amiss. And to support that argument I should like to remind 
gentlemen of what took place in 1887. After the Force marched past in front of 
Buckingham Palace a most difficult manceuvre was required to get the troops 
through the iron gates, and to clear the front of the successive battalions. That was 
done, I believe, without a single hitch or mistake, in a way that I venture to say 
would have absolutely astonished Frederick the Great, or Napoleon, or even the 
Duke of Wellington, accustomed as they were to move their troops in that solid, 
steady, and slow way which is now altogether a matter of the past. Subsequently, 
in the following month at the great review at Aldershot, the infantry was formed. 
up by brigades, in mass of quarter columns. They got into position without 
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the slightest hitch. They had to wheel the mass of quarter columns at the first 
point, this was done without the least difficulty. They shook out into their 
double companies before the next point, and marched past in a way which I 
venture to think astonished even themselves. The battalion which I myself had 
the honour of leading past Her Majesty on that occasion showed a front of 
seventy files, and they marched past, I am told, like an absolutely straight wall. 
Therefore, I think, we may say, so far as drill is concerned, there is not more to 
be desired. But we do want an immense amount more training in that part of 
the book which is zalled ‘‘ Mancuvres,” and still more in that most important of all 
the soldier’s duty, the field training, viz., camping, cooking, marching, and all 
those duties which are involved when troops take the field. The only possible 
way that this training can be properly arrived at is by camping. I do not at all 
object to billeting in the few circumstances in which it wight be applicable, but 
what is applicable everywhere to every battalion, if they will make the effort to do 
it, is going into camp. I must very seriously disagree, with all due respect, from 
those gentlemen who have spoken in a tone disparaging regimental camps. ‘Theré 
have been, I know perfectly well, regimental camps where the grant has not been 
fairly and properly earned, and if I had had the honour of being Inspecting 
Officer it never would have been paid; but if a regimental camp is conducted as 
a regimental camp ought to be, there is not tie faintest distinction between the 
regimental camp, the brigade camp, and a camp with the Regular forces. Why 
should we do in any way differently in a regimental camp if we have other bat- 
talions there, or if we have Regular battalions there? I have myself been to camp 
for twenty-five years, and I can say positively, whether the camp was at Aldershot, 
taking part in the flying column, or in the great manceuvres of 1871, or a regimentul 
camp, there was not the slightest difference. I have no desire whatever that there 
should be regimental camps in contradistinction to brigade camps, because I 
always intend to go to camp, and we shall all be very willing indeed to see the 
other battalions of the brigade if they will come too: but to say that my battalion 
is not to have a grant because the other battalions do not come, when the camp is 
conducted in every way precisely the same as if it were a camp of Regular troops, is 
manifestly an absurdity and an unfair thing. The great difficulty 1 have always 
experienced, and I expect it is very much the same with other Commanding Officers, 
in arriving at an efficient training either in camp or in combined drill, is in get- 
ting a sufficiently good muster. I have often noticed at the School of Instruction 
that one sees Officers at work with a very small number of highly-trained men. 
A battalion consisting of four companies, single ranks, about fourteen files, and I 
have often wondered when those Officers have finished at their School of Instruc- 
tion, and have learnt perfectly that exactitude of command, which we all very 
much admire, but which is not of the least importance, if you were to place those 
Officers in rough ground with a proper company of forty files, how they would 
succeed in keeping those men in hand. That is the real thing to be desired, and 
is the only way to obtain perfect efficiency. The difficulty of getting a good muster is 
one that is inherent in the Volunteer Force, for this reason, that all the men cannot 
possibly leave their civil employments at the sametime. The cure for this is to have 
every battalion exceedingly strong in its establishment; it would be wise on the part of 
the Government to encourage, wherever it is possible, the increase of the estublish- 
ment to 1,200 as a minimum and, if possible, to 1,400 or 1,500. If battalions were so 
organized, and where it is impossible to make the present battalions as strong I 
should like existing battalions combined together, not in a harry, but when there is 
@ vacancy in the command, so that every battalion might thus be made sufficiently 
strong, that if one-half or two-thirds of its strength could be put in the field, they 
would be able to turn out a really strong battalion to parade eight companies of 
from thirty to forty files, we should then get the sort of training that both Officers 
and men require in the field, and such as they will be called on to fulfil if ever they 
have to fight; and we shall be able, I think, to keep up a camp for a fortnight 
instead of the miserable four or slightly less miserable six days, at present prevail- 
ing, by allowing one man to come one week and another man to come the next, or 
giving leave to men to go home for a day or two and come back again. In that 
way we might keep up an average number of 800, 900, or 1,000 men in each battalion 
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in camp the whole fortnight, and get real proper solid practice for the whole time. 
This is a matter, I hope, the Government will see their way to cousidering and 
adopting in the new regulations which, I trust, will be the result of that vote 
which, I think, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves took place the other 
day. 

Major Topp, 38rd Middx. Arty. Vols.: We have been told to-day that there is : 
great deal put on paper, but no practical work comes of it, and there is a great deal 
put in this paper. I cannot go through the whole of it. Itis amass of writing, and 
I do not think touches very much on the question of improvement to the Volunteer 
Force. The Volunteer Force here is discussed by a professional Officer who has been 
four and a-half years as an Adjutant with an infantry regiment. Now, I can see a 
great number of Officers here who have been connected for thirty years with this work, 
and that know the numerous things that are required, and which we have to look to 
besides merely considering whether we shall have a minimum number of nine drills 
after the first two years the recruits join. Ido not care what your minimum is. If you 
can get recruits, and you havea decent Commanding Officer and good Officers under 
him who go to the schools, you will find that they are not afraid of their work; and 
that the young Officers are not nervous when they get on’parade. I dothink that the 
remark made about the young Officers and sergeants was very uncalled for. | 
have been in the habit of training my own men individually, and I have visited 
the schools of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. My own sons have done the same 
or I would not have allowed them to hold their commissions. We have always 
done our work straight and well, and what have we met with from the authorities ? 
The authorities pretend that they believe in us. We know that they do not. | 
am suré that they do not. I,as a Volunteer, know that we have sterling patriotism 
in us, and it is that sterling patriotism that has made the Volunteer Force keep 
on its feet to-day after the kicks and slurs it has had to meet with, and the more 
kicks and slurs, the better it is for it. We want no patting on the back ; we want 
no charity. We want no equipment either from Lord Mayors or anybody else. 
The Government owes a duty to the Volunteer Force, or I should say to the 
country, for what would the Funds stand at to-morrow if the whole of these men 
were told that unless they provided at their own expense certain things with 
regard to equipment they would all be practically abolished, because they would 
not get the capitation grant? This means that the Volunteer Force would ali be 
swept away if they did not put their hands in their pockets to equip themselves 


for a campaign. I say no other nation under the sun where a patriotic body of 


men have come forward to defend their country, to give up their recreation time, 
and to exercise a great amount of self-denial would ever carry out the work as we 
have been carrying it out for thirty years. It is time that we agitated amongst the 
public to see if we are to pay this money out of our own pockets, and to make every- 
body do their duty. I think that every young fellow from the age of sixteen, anc 
any and every man capable of carrying arms, ought to pass an ordinary examination of 
nine drills, and to pass the same as an efficient Volunteer. If they did that, they 
would go on and make good soldiers. I have seen plenty of men who have done 
80 or 100 drills, who liked their work, who were only compelled to do nine drills. 
Then other questions come up. We must have ranges; we must have more drills. 
I say we must have good weapons too, and we must not have those that for years 
are branded by the authorities as obsolete. We ought to object to take any 
obsolete weapon that is given us, such as a muzzle-loading gun of any kind, handed 
over from the Regulars or Militia after they have done with them. We are men 
who cannot afford the time to be playing the fool with these old muzzle- 
loaders. We ought to have the very best weapons served out to us, the breech- 
loader for the Artillery, the new 12-pounder or other breech-loaders of best kinds, 
because we never know what a day will bring forth, seeing that all nations but our- 
selves are armed to the teeth, but we are still wanting what they told us we should 
have two years ago, the finest infantry weapon that the world could produce. 
Even the magazine-rifle has not been given to our Regulars, although the French and 
the Germans have had it for some considerable time. How was it we were so 
unfortunate in the Boer wars? It was simply because our Regulars were not 
good shots. How shall we suffer to-morrow if a similar war broke out because a 
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large number of our men are not good shots, because they cannot afford the time 
or the money to go to ranges at considerable distances? What we want are 
more ranges. And how are they acting with regard to more ranges? Nearly 
every range is being shut up. Is not it time the country were told it is their duty 
to provide ranges outside every town and hamlet where our Volunteers might go 
in the morning and practise shooting and go in the evening and practise shooting ? 
We are not to depend simply upon men of large means to supply the want of 
ranges, it is a national necessity, therefore the nation’s duty to find ranges. We 
have a great number of artizans amongst our men, men of good quality both in 
brain and muscular development, if you will only do your duty by them in finding 
the necessary ranges, weapons, and equipment. When we had our old Adjutants, 
the non-commissioned officers of Her Majesty’s Service, who are called the back- 
bone of the Army, these men were told, “ We will give you something to stop in 
the Service, because we will make you Adjutants of Volunteers.” ‘These men 
became part of us. But what is it in-the present day? ‘The appointment of 
Adjutant to Volunteer Corps has been given to professional Officers, coming for 
five years amongst us. By the time he is going away from us he knows some 
little about us, but when he comes to us he comes with all the professional feeling 
strongly against Volunteers. (No,.no.) They do not like amateur soldiers. (No, no.) 
It is so, except in after-dinner speeches, because I have seen and heard it frequently. 
I do not say it is so in all cases. I know, for, instance, the Artists’ Adjutant is a 
splendid Adjutant, and so is Major Lowry of the 2nd Middlesex Artillery, but as a 
rule it is the exception where you get a man who works with you. (No, no.) I 
know that while we had our old Adjutant we had considerably more men than we 
have now, and the whole regiment felt one with the old Adjutant. Now it is in a 
very different state. After they took our field guns we used to go to the different 
reviews at Dover, at Tring, and so on, with our 40-pounders, anything they would 
give us, and we used to take them over hedges and ditches, and use them like field- 
guns. We took them where they were wanted. The part we want to know most 
about is the ranges. Without ranges it is no use providing us with good weapons. 
Wimbledon was taken from us, whereas the country ought to have paid the money 
to secure it for us. Wormwood Scrubbs have been taken away. Nearly every 
range has been stopped up. I do say that the matter ought to be taken in hand by 
the Government whatever it might cost. If the country is worth saving at all we 
ought to have good ranges and first-rate shots, and then the Regulars may go 
abroad if they like. If you armed every man from the age of sixteen, and taught 
him his work, and made him do his duty as an Englishman, you could then defend 
your country, so that the Regular Forces could go abroad, where they could be 
better trained in the Colonies and India to fight our battles. We can do our 
own work in defending our native land if you leave us alone, but if you tell us 
we are to do all sorts of things, we should still work on, but there are a very 
large number of men who I know would leave the Service. We must have good 
ranges, the very best of weapons, and the old non-commissioned officers as Adju- 
tants, working with their corps, doing their duty as patriots. 

Colonel CarpEw, late 2nd Battn. S. Lanc. Regt.: I think every one who has 
spoken has congratulated the lecturer upon the very admirable paper which 
he read to us last Friday, and I, as an Officer of the Regulars, and as a very 
hearty sympathizer with the Volunteers, cordially concur in all the propositions 
he has so ably put down on that paper. I think this aiternoon the point of 
his lecture has been somewhat missed. As I understand Captain Adye, he 
lays stress on making the Volunteers more efficient from the point of view of 
drill and training. I assume all will admit that the first essential for any 
military body is discipline, and next to that I consider comes, for infantry, a 
complete knowledge of fire tactics on the part of company and section leaders, and 
efliciency in fire discipline on the part of the men. In the present day shock 
tactics are things almost of the past, though not quite, but all tacticians, I think, 
are agreed that that side which understands best the use of collective and massed 
fire will win the battle, in other words, those troops which have had the highest 
training in fire tactics and fire discipline will win. By fire tactics I mean the 
direction and control of fire on the part of company and section leaders, and by 
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fire discipline the proper execution of that fire by the troops. Or in other words, 
as it is stated in the Italian Regulations, “A rigorous fire discipline on the part 
of the troops who execute it, and an intelligent direction on the part of the 
leaders who command it.” Troops without this training may have the best weapons 
in the world, but they will be no match for troops that have had it, even though 
the latter be armed with an inferior weapon. The French, though armed with a 
better rifle, were beaten in the field again and again by the Germans, who possessed 
a much worse weapon, and the cause of this was they had no fire discipline.’ If 
then fire discipline and tactics are the end and object of military training, with 
regard to the Volunteers, who have so very limited time for training, the 
question is what system is best to adopt which will. most directly attain that 
object. I agree with Captain Adye, that a good deal of time is at present wasted 
by Volunteers in battalion and other movements which are not essential for 
training in fire discipline; they are doubtless aids and steady the men, but the 
Volunteers have not time to practise them at the sort of movements which more 
directly apply to instruction in fire tactics. In European armies men are drilled 
from six or seven hours daily for the purpose of making them efficient. Now the 
average number of drills in a year that a Volunteer puts in appears to be about 
twenty, it stands to reason that in such a limited time he cannot be properly in- 
structed in the whole course of drill, and that therefore it would be better to 
eliminate such movements as are not directly essential for his training. For in- 
stance, physical training might be done away with, it takes up a lot of time, and 
also such useless manceuvres as changes of front in company and battalion drill, 
and echelon movements, but I do not quite agree with Captain Adye in thinking that 
the bayonet exercise should be done away with. 

Captain ADYE: Not done away with. 

Colonel CarpEN: But I understood you to say it should not be a qualification for 
efficiency; I think it should. I do not mean the bayonet exercise as practised 
collectively by men of a battalion at inspections, but the instruction of individual 
men in the use of the weapon. Dexterity in the use of it gives men confidence in 
the mélée which they would not otherwise have. Though I said just now shock 
tactics are almost a thing of the past, still they have occurred in recent wars. 
For instance, at Tel-el-Kebir, and again in one of the battles south of tle Balkans, 
during the Russo-Turkish War; and to go a long way back, to the War of In- 
dependence in America ; there the colonists found themselves at great disadvantage 
in acting against Imperial troops, because at times they had no bayonets, and at 
others, when they had, they possessed not the knowledge of the use of them. It is 
a waste of time for Volunteers to go on practising battalion drill. I know there is 
a great fascination for Commanding Officers to handle men on parade in battalion 
drill, and I observed that Colonel Du Plat Taylor recommended the more frequent 
practice of battalion skeleton drill. Now it appears to me the first essential is not 
so much to make markers and guides acquainted with their relative {places in 
battalion drills as to practise them and the men in those movements by which 
they can be taught fire tactics and discipline, more particularly in the attack for- 
mation, in which they should be constantly drilled. I would not go so far as to 
say that these drills when applied to ground should always be under a general 
idea; I think sometimes this may be overdone, especially, as sometimes happens, 
when small units are broken up and make wide turning movements, which are 
ridiculous for a small force, and does not really represent war. It is better for 
small units to practise flank attack by prolonging the front of attack, or by making 
a short détour when the undulations of the ground admit of concealment; the 
more section and company leaders are habituated to cortrol and direct the firing 
of their men, practising them at volley firing as a matter of drill, every section 
commander giving the objective and elevation at which to fire, stating the number 





1 A French writer, quoted by Major Mayne, in his work, “Infantry Fire 
Tactics,” gives as a reason for the non-success of the French, that “at close ranges 
the small amount of instruction in rifle fire that the greater part of the French 
troops had received annihilated the superior qualities of their rifle.” 
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of rounds to be fired, and so forth. The more such a system is practised by 
Volunteers (in the limited time they have for training), and the exclusion of mere 
close order drills, the more efficient they will become, and the better prepared to 
meet Regular troops in the field. I should say that even marching past, for Volun- 
teers, is a waste of time. The knowledge that it is required at inspections entails 
a great loss of time in practising it, it would, I consider, be sufficient to confine 
the ceremony to marching once past the inspecting Officer in column of route or 
other convenient formation at the conclusion of the day’s work. I was very glad 
to hear that Oificers commanding companies are in some battalions habituated to 
train their owa men, and if they do so to the extent mentioned by one of the 
speakers, they are far ahead even of the Regulations in that respect, because it has 
not been until recent years a tradition of our Service for company Officers to train 
their own men. That has been my experience. I never thought of doing so, as a 
Captain, all training used to be then in the hands of the Adjutant and the 
sergeant-major, but I am glad to think that we are now breaking through that 
custom, and the military training of companies under their own Officers is a sign 
of it. Through want of practice and a proper knowledge, it is difficult for 
Volunteer Officers to train their own men, but 1 know how intelligent they are and 
how desirous they are to acquire # knowledge of their profession, and I believe if 
encouraged they would do all in their power to render themselves capable of doing 
so, but to this end it is necessary that every Officer should previously go through 
a thorough course of instruction. There must be more time devoted tu the proper 
training of Volunteers. [am certain that as they are at present, they must not 
expect to cope with trained and disciplined troops, for, no matter how great their 
élan may be, or how perfect their physique, the knowledge and practice of fire dis- 
cipline and tactics are most essential to their efficiency as a military body. With 
respect to musketry, I think the principle laid down by Captain Adye is a sound 
one, and other Officers have spoken to the same effect. Practically, all firing 
should be collective and massed firing, and the desideratum is to train your men 
to fire together and to be under control in delivering their fire, to cease firing and 
resume it at the sole will of thecommander. Itis not individual proficiency so much 
as collective proficiency that is required. We know that these new weapons with their 
small bores and high velocities huve a dangerous zone at from 600 to 700 yards ; 
and what is wanted is so to direct such a mass of fire over that zone of ground that 
any object coming within it will be struck ; to obtain this the men should be trained 
to fire not above a certain elevation, aiming at the foot of the object so as to get a 
low grazing fire, and if this is done any lateral deviation will not matter so much. 
One point that Captain Adye did not touch upon in musketry is that there should 
be firing at moving objects. In warfare all the objects are more or less moving, 
either advancing or retiring, or moving to the right or left directly or obliquely. 

Captain ApyE: [ included them in the field practices. 

Colonel CarpEw: Such practice is essential, and I think a certain number of 
rounds in individual practice should always be devoted to it. One speaker has 
quoted the Boers. ‘Their success was owing to the very fact that they could and 
did hit moving objects. Previous to the Boer War, our soldiers had not been 
taught to aim at moving objects—and though they could beat the Boers in rifle 
matches at stationary targets they were no match for them in snap shooting, that 
is at moving objects. I believe if ever unfortunately we should have to meet them 
again, that we shall give a different account of them to what we did on the last 
occasion. 

Major W. M. Smiru, R.A., D.A.A.G. for Instruction: As, Sir, the only Regular 
Officer, not in immediate connection with the Volunteer Forces, who has risen in 
this discussion, with your permission I should like to make one observation in reply 
to the gallant Officer who addressed us last but one. I can assure him from my 
own personal acquaintance, and it isa very wide one with Officers of all ranks. that 
any coolness of feeling, such as he avers to exist on the part of the Regular Forces 
towards their brethren of the Volunteers, is conspicuous by its absence. On the 
contrary, there is the warmest spirit of camaraderie and good fellowship that you 
could wish to find. I am certain that if there is one thing we do pray for more 
than another it is that if ever a national emergency arises, we may find ourselves 
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standing shoulder to shoulder in so good a cause with our brethren in arms of the 
Auxiliary Forces. Captain Adye has a very difficult task before him to-night ; he has 
given us a very elaborate paper, containing a vast number of suggestions, and what 
I have noticed in this discussion is that one Officer after another has got up and 
asserted that this and that particular suggestion in the paper does not suit his 
particular corps; and it is that very fact which proves conclusively to my mind 
that Captain Adye in his main contention is right. One speaker attaches very great 
importance, perhaps some would think an exaggerated importance, to close drill and 
marching past, another to the bayonet exercise, and a third to the physical drill. 
Now, what I think Captain Adye wishes is that there should be some authoritative 
expression of opinion which attempted to correlate and lay down a suitable scale as 
tc the relative importance of these different branches of military instruction; As 
an instance in point, let me refer in passirig to certain expressions of opinion which 
have fallen from a previous speaker, as to the relations of the bayonet exercise to 
other parts of the training. I earnestly hope that this particlar exercise may never 
be undervalued in our Service. My studies in tactics have been very earnest ones, 
I can assure you, and if they have taught me anything at all they have taught me 
this, that the use of the bayonet is a thing of exceeding importance, a knowledge or 
acquaintance with which has a very grave influence indeed upon the fact of a 
soldier’s willingness or reluctance to close with his enemy. We talk a good deal 
about the practice of the Germans: but I think we ought sometimes to study what 
the Russians are doing. If there is one thing more than another impressed on the 
spirit of the tactics now being taught in the Russian Army, it is that every man 
who enters the ranks of that Army must be saturated with the conviction that if he 
can but close with his enemy he is irresistible, and for that reason they attach an 
immense importance to the bayonet exercise. They not only teach their men to 
parry and thrust; they train them also to drive their bayonets into bags and blocks 
of various materials, and so on, and it is impressed on every man that if he can but 
come within bayonet distance of his enemy everything must go down before him. 
Imagine the influence of this conviction in the prosecution of the attack! We ought 
not surely to omit that particular branch of instruction from the training of our 
Volunteer Forces. There is one little paragraph towards the close of the paper 
which might perhaps suggest to us that to Captain Adye’s mind there exists some 
sort of antagonism, however unintentional, between the athletic spirit of the country 
and the spirit of volunteering. Such was not in all probability the meaning he 
intended to convey. It seems to me that we shall reap enormous benefit to the 
Volunteer Force, if instead of feeling that there is any inherent antagonism between 
the athletic clubs of the country and the principle of volunteer soldiering, we try 
to cultivate a very marked bond of brotherhood between the two persuasions. 

Captain ApyeE: I did not mean to imply that there was any antagonism existing, 
but that owing to the fact of the existence of these clubs, cricket, football, gymnastics, 
&c.—which were comparatively few in number many years ago—these attractions 
took away men from joining the Volunteer Force. 

Major SMiTH: Quite so. I now understand your point; but I wish to point out 
that great benefit may result to the Volunteer Forces by bringing about a very 
definite and cordial alliance between the two pursuits, and that has been particularly 
impressed upon my mind by some recent visits I have paid to the splendid drill-halls 
and gymnasia of the London Scottish and Queen’s Westminster Rifles. We hear 
of proposals to establish magnificent mess-rooms, canteens, and orderly rooms; but 
I think if we were to give an unquestioned priority to the acquisition of a gymnasium, 
no matter how small, at headquarters, it would go a great deal further towards 
promoting that inestimable unity of feeling between these two spirits in the country. 
[ am sorry to think that there are but a small minority of young Englishmen who 
feel it their positive duty and privilege to bear arms for the defence of the country, 
but every young man is in heart an athlete, even if not in physical growth, and, 
therefore, the more we can weld these two manly and patriotic instincts together, the 
more we shaJl contribute to the soldierlike efficiency of the Volunteer Forces. 

Captain ADYE: I shall not trouble you with many remarks in reply, but, in 
taking up the points which have been mentioned by several of the speakers, not 
only to-day but last Friday, I will endeavour to deal with them, or some of them, 
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in seriatim fashion. First of all, I have to thank those members, and T think 
they are in the majority, who have taken the lecture in the spirit in which it was 
intended. One of my objects in giving this lecture was to invite discussion, and I 
have been amply repaid in that respect, and a discussion has been elicited in the 
direction that I intended. I think Major Smith in his remarks has somewhat taken 
the wind out of my sails. He said that the remarks of the different speakers 
showed that different systems prevail in different corps; in fact, not only in different 
corps, but throughout the Force entirely, thereby corroborating the purport of my 
lecture, in which I endeavoured to show that that was the misfortune, or rather the 
difficulty under which the Force as a whole was labouring, the want of uniformity, 
not only in drill but in everything else. On many of the subjects I have dealt with, L 
think there has been a general concurrence of opinion, but [ think in one or two 
instances my propositions have been somewhat misunderstood. Colonel Du Plat 
Taylor thinks it would not work well to entrust the training of the men to the 
hands of Volunteer Officers. It is not for me to give the decided opinion which 
Colone! Taylor did on that point, but my intention was not that Volunteer Officers 
should be called upon entirely to instruct their men. As Colonel Taylor pointed 
out, and I thoroughly agree with him, a man may know his work very well, but it 
is not every man who knows how to impart his knowledge to others; but what I 
meant was that, especially as regards company training, the men should train with 
and under their own Otiicers. Company training, and here again I would like to 
emphasize what I have said with regard to it, is the very essence of all training. 
The company is not only the tacti sal unit, but the school unit, and in a localized 
and stationary force like the Volunteers there ought to be really no difficulty in 
carrying out an almost ideal system of company training. That is the disadvantage 
we labour under in the Regular Army, where we have to train troops under the 
varying conditions of recruiting, movement, &c., and have to modify our system of 
training accordingly ; but in a localized Force like the Volunteers and Militia there 
should be no difficulty attached to a system of company training with certain 
modifications. I do not mean to say that one should lay down certain fixed rules 
that all training is to be done ina week or a fortnight, but that it should be confine:l 
to certain limits. For example, say, February, March, and April, for recruits’ 
training; April and May for company training ; the remainder of the summer for 
battalion drills, brigade camps, and class firing. There are many corps, especially 
in Scotland and in the North, which complete their training within three months ; 
some do it in six weeks, some in four or five months. With regard to my point 
about the instruction of Volunteer Officers and sergeants, that they should drill 
with their own men: this arrangement would produce uniformity and a progressive 
course of instruction. There would be no difficulty, I think, in framing and issuing 
a sort of text-book—I do not mean a sort of crutch to the Infantry Drill Book, 
which many well-meaning people try to introduce every month, a sort of explanation 
of drill movements—but a text-book giving a course of instruction to be pursued 
for Volunteer training, retaining only essentials. There may be many advantages 
attached to skeleton drill, but I think, with Volunteers especially, these sort of 
compromises are not advisable ; they are like all compromises, they do not suit the 
majority, and end in pleasing nobody. I am very much obliged to Colonel Russell 
for the kind remarks he made regarding my lecture. He said, and in this he was 
corroborated by subsequent speakers, that the efficiency requirements must be 
increased. I think there are no two opinions about that. Mr. Coleman and others 
have said with regard to increasing the efficiency requirements that it would 
create a great extra burden on the Volunteer Force, and many men are not ina 
position to go through extra training for increased efficiency. As I stated, my 
suggestions were merely based on what the Volunteer Force does now. It is 
generally admitted that the average number of attendances throughout the Force 
per man was twenty a year. I ask them to donomore. All I ask is that these 
twenty attendances may be so regulated that they may produce some uniform course 
of instruction and result. Major Herbert, the Adjutant of the 22nd Middlesex, 
informed us that in his regiment there was a system of company training. I 
maintain that if several regiments, not only the 22nd Middlesex, but there are 
other regiments in London which carry out a similar plan, can do this, why cannot 
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others do so? The majority of provincial corps are, we know, composed of 
outlying companies, and those outlying companies in small towns and villages are 
obliged to drill by themselves. It is a very insufficient system that is followed in 
some cases, because there is no detailed uniform guidance laid down for them, but 
they have practically to carry out a system of company training so far as drilling 
together is concerned, and I think that if those men, who are not surrounded with 
the advantages which we have in larger towns like the metropolis, can do so, surely 
companies in London and elsewhere can. Major Herbert also referred to the 
manual exercise, and proposed its abolition. I mentioned in my lecture that it 
would be a very good plan to do away with it as an exercise. I have always been 
personally of opinion that its practice wasted much valuable time which was needed 
for more important instruction, especially in connection with Volunteers. There 
are many points in connection with the Driil Book which I think it is quite 
unnecessary for Volunteers to practise; they take up time which is far more 
important for other essential things. Major Herbert also said that 45 points 
to pass out of the third class was too high. Perhaps it is too high, but as 
60 rounds are given, it is only 5 points over an average of outers for 20 rounds. 
It is also said that 45 points being the condition for passing out of the third class 
has caused many men to be lost to the Volunteer Force. 1 find from the official 
records that since 1887, the date of the introduction of the increased condition of 
efficiency in musketry training, the Foree has only been reduced in strength 
3} per cent. I think the advantages of this increased efficiency are well worth 
losing 3} per cent. of the Force who have not come up to it. Major Herbert, and 
also Lieutenant Copeman, spoke of my proposition with regard to firing on the range, 
that no firing should take place unless there were a certain number of men present, 
and Major Herbert said that in his experience this would be very difficult to carry 
out. Lieutenant Copeman went further, and said that in his country corps it would 
be practically impossible, that it was very diflicult at all times to get men on the 
range. My proposition only went to this, that as the present conditions of efficiency 
required a certain number of men to be present at a company drill before it 
reckoned as such, that requirement should also be laid down in connection with 
musketry. If you require 16 men and 2 sergeants, or 2 Officers, to be present at 
company drill before it may be reckoned as such, what is the difliculty of having 
the same number on the range ? 

Colonel Att: No doubt that could be done on underground ranges at night; but 
if you take the men away in the day that is a difficulty. 

Captain Apye: If musketry has to be done,—and we have been told of the 
importance of fire discipline—the question resolves itself into this—that if musketry 
is so important as it is now, collective firing, and fire discipline, volley firing, &c., 
are the Volunteers to learn these essential duties? No doubt, in course of time, 
the Volunteers will get the magazine rifle, and I would ask, how are they to be 
expected to become proficient in the use of it if they cannot alter the system of 
musketry training? That is the question I put in my paper. The attendance of 
Volunteers on the range, as it is now carried out, resolves itself into an absurdity, 
and no wonder such little interest is taken in anything more than third class 
shooting. Colonel Alt also traversed my assertion as to the small portion of the 
Force trained in field work. It is perhaps a matter of opinion, but 1 think if you 
will carefully inquire from various regiments, and judge also from what one sees 
going on in the annual training of the Force, and looking at the general system 
prevailing throughout the Force, you will find that, as in musketry, only a small 
portion of a corps know or practise anything further than drill. They cannot well 
do so. Taking a regiment of 800 men, there are exceptions, but I think any Officer 
would be very glad and surprised to see out of that 800 men more than 200 who 
knew anything of field work at all, and these are composed of those who attend 
every drill and camp. I do not say it is the fault of the men, but it is the fault of 
the system and the conditions of efficiency. Colonel Alt also claimed that 
Volunteers led the way in working on a system of company training. That may 
or may not be, and he substantiated that by saying that in the old days they had a 
system of administrative units. Yes, in administration, but not as regards 
methodical company training. You could not possibly call it a military system of 
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any great value in those days. It was done more or less as it is now, but whether 
the Army led the way in company training, or whether the Volunteers did, is a 
matter of indifference. Let us hope that both will derive great benefit from the 
modern system. Colonel Alt also referred to my observation that at Easter-time 
many men were present at the Manceuvres who were running before they could 
walk. I think that can be proved. I think it is a question of fact, because, as we 
all know, every Volunteer corps recruits in the winter time, and young recruits are 
very anxious to go to the Easter Review. The majority of these men are trained 
in January, February, and March, and then they join their battalions at Easter, 
and are set to do extended operations in a small period of time, that is—Good 
Friday and the Sunday intervening, a dies non—during two days large masses of 
men are found doing extended operations, outpost duty, on a large scale. I 
contend that they are running before they can walk, and cannot appreciate what 
they are doing. These men ought to have been trained before they went there, if 
they go at all, under their own Officers in the company school. There is one point 
about underground ranges. It goes without saying that the advantages of undez; 
ground ranges are enormous. But it is also said that the Volunteers ought to be 
allowed to earn their grant by it. There I disagree to a certain extent. Under- 
ground ranges will vastly assist recruits in learning the use of the rifle, aiming 
drill, and firing with more or less full charges; that is, of course, invaluable, but 
to suppose that any man is of any use to his company when in the field because he 
has fired in an underground range and nowhere else is too great a stretch on the 
imagination. 

Colonel Att: I think I rather said a certain amount, which was to be supple- 
mented by a further training in field firing. 

Captain ApygE: Of course, that rather modifies my remark. Then as to 
inspections and camps, I am glad to find that my observations are more or less 
accepted. With regard to billets, I have said that it affected discipline in the 
majority of corps. Easter or camp is the only time when we can get the men 
together with the Officers, and, if possible, the advantage of having them collectively, 
either in barracks or in tents as compared with billets, [ think is invaluable. From 
what Colonel Alt said, it is evident that in his regiment there is a uniform course 
of instruction, but that only emphasizes the want of uniformity of progress in the 
remainder of the Force. Lieutenant Copeman said that they would work under 
great difficulties as regards increased efficiency conditions. He strongly objected 
that the conditions of efficiency should be increased, because if they were so 
increased the Force would lose a large number of men, and also a large amount of 
money. But I would like to ask, if they are not going to be increased, how is the 
Force ever to advance in knowledge and efficiency, however small, requisite for the 
ever advancing and varying requirements of modern warfare? We may lose some 
men by it, but it would be only those who are now of no practical use as Volunteers, 
and, what is more, who are keeping the others back from advancing in efficiency 
and higher progress. Colonel Hummel, I think, made a very pointed remark to 
the effect that the shortcoming of the Force was want of uniformity in everything, 
and that is the main point of my lecture. I should have liked that more speakers 
might have referred to my suggestion as regards recruiting. I see no difficulty in 
recruiting during a fixed period of time. It must be universally applied, and the 
order must emanate from higher authority, but in a localized force, I would ask, what 
would be the difficulty of laying down a rule that Volunteer corps should recruit 
from, say, the 1st of November to the 1st of February? The results in my opinion 
would be invaluable. By that means, you would start on the Ist of February or 
March, as the case might be, with the whole batch of recruits in a progressive 
course of instruction. As regards physical training, everybody admits the absolute 
importance of all physical training, bayonet exercises, and practices of that sort in 
connection with the Voluntezrs. The point I wanted to emphasize was this, that 
where one corps, as we krow, like the 24th Middlesex, can practise bayonet 
exercise or physical driil, there are a score of other corps who cannot do anything 
of the sort—never can; and even then with the small amount of time that in the 
best of regiments is given to Volunteer work throughout the year, it is impossible 
to expect a whole body of men, perhaps 800, to carry out bayonet exercise in any 
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proper way. It is only a small percentage who can carry it out even in those corps 
which practise it. I would say do not make bayonet exercise or physical drill form 
a part of the course of EFFICIENCY training. Do as much of it as you like at 
gymnasia and other places, but do not make it a portion of the progressive 
course of the annual company or battalion parades. I will not detain the meeting 
longer. There are several other points mentioned by the various speakers which I 
should like to refer to, but time does not permit of my doing so. I will now, there- 
fore, return my thanks for the kind attention you have given to my lecture and 
interesting discussion that has followed upon it. 

The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, I will not go through the whole of Captain Adye’s 
paper, but I would simply say that most of the regulations about Volunteers were 
framed some thirty years ago, a whole generation, and that the whole face of the 
country has changed since then. Instead of having to go after the men, we have 
now almost got more men than we want. A great many things have changed in 
that time, and I think it stands to reason that some modification of the system in 
connection with the Volunteers is necessary. The time has come when there is no 
occasion to be so much afraid of losing men, and instead of asking so much what 
is liked and what is convenient, I think there is no reason why the authorities 
should not give orders and treat the Volunteers much more like soldiers. I think 
that they would like it much better, and it would be much better for them, and if 
we did lose a few men, it would not much matter. I think it is extremely 
important to have method in drill, and i agree with Captain Adye about this matter 
of recruits, because unless you have recruits all commencing their drill at the same 
time, very great inconvenience arises. ‘It is so late, and the discussion has lasted so 
long, that I will not do more than ask you to vote your thanks to Captain Adye for 
his lecture, and the fact that we have spent two afternoons in listening to the lecture 
and in its discussion, shows what importance is attached by the Service generally to 
the question before us. 
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GENERAL THE Ricut Honouraste VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 
G.C.B., &c., and Adjutant-General to the Forces, in the Chair. 


INFANTRY TRAINING. 


By Brigadier-General the Right Hon. J. H. A. Macponatp, C.B. 
(Commanding the Forth Volunteer Brigade). 


Ir is now recognized that the training of our infantry must be con- 
ducted on different lines than those which have been traditional during 
the present century. From time to time during the last thirty years 
something has been done to eliminate the obsolete, and to make old 
system yield to new necessity. But it has been a slowly dragging 
process. There is scarcely a change..of importance which has been 
made upon the Drill Book by the edition of 1889, which has not had 
to knock at the door for admission for a whole generation at least. 
The “damnable heresy” stage has taken some years, the let-well- 
alone stage a few more, that of passive resistance has supervened, 
then the indifferent, then the period of chill toleration, the permis- 
sion-as-an-alternative-mode period, and at last recognition and hearty 
adoption. The manceuvres and detail drill of the battlefields of 
Frederick the Great’s campaigns, as partially modified in the time of 
Napoleon and Wellington, continued to be the peace practices of 
European armies for war for a generation and a half after they had 
ceased to be even in degree applicable to existing conditions. Let 
anyone look at the Field Exercise of the year 1862, in the light of 
what has happened since, and he will marvel at the blindness which 
did not then see that what were there laid down as being the move- 
ments of infantry in war were absolutely impossible of fulfilment, 
even with the limited range of the muzzle-loading Enfield rifle and 
the first breech-loading Armstrong gun. And as was the Drill Book, 
so were the inspections, and the preparation for them. I remember 
very well how, about that year, I first commanded a battalion at an 
inspection. That inspection was so detailed that it lasted for nearly 
three hours, and yet during the whole of these hours not a movement 
was gone through which had the most remote resemblance to what 
could be done in a modern infantry combat, or, if it could, would have 
been of any practical utility. We formed line to the front from 
column by wheeling back so many paces from the 8th file, and then 
advancing and wheeling up, we changed front in quarter column by 
the wheel and countermarch of subdivisions round the centre, we 
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advanced in double columns by double wheels, we deployed on central 
companies, we formed all sorts of squares, &c., and of course we spent 
a considerable time in marches past. The whole thing was proces- 
sional, complicated, and unpractical, and we volunteers were con- 
gratulated on the progress we had made in military training. The 
compliment gratified us much at the time, as we knew no better. As 
it was then, so it has been to a considerable extent since, although 
gradually a change is coming about. Very slowly, but, let us be 
thankful, surely, the change is developing. One of my brother Offi- 
cers a short time ago, when expressing his delight at the new phase 
ou which the work of infantry training is entering, said to me: ‘ Do 
you know, Sir, I have been twenty-eight years a volunteer, and I have 
calculated it out, and find that the battalion drill of eight to nine 
years of that time has been taken up with marching past, and nothing 
else.” It is to be feared that this is still the case in many corps, par- 
ticularly those which can only meet for battalion drill twice or thrice 
in each season. Last year I endeavoured to persuade a Commanding 
Officer in my Brigade to devote his battalion assemblies to field work, 
and to let the march past take its chance. His reply was—‘“I should 
like to do that, Sir, but the Officer Commanding the District, when 
he comes to inspect my corps, will expect the march past as the first 
thing he is to see, and if I cannot do it well, we shall be reported 
against and lose our Capitation Grant.” This case was, I fear, typical 
of many. I would therefore urge, not as the first point, but as coming 
before the actual points of training, and as being the fundamental 
basis for improvement, that there be an entire re-casting of the prin- 
ciples upon which inspection is conducted. The inspection is the 
dominant of the previous drill. It has been truly said by more than 
one distinguished soldier—“ A corps will certainly be trained for the 
sort of inspection it will have to undergo.”! This is inevitable. It 
would be bad discipline were it otherwise. It is the duty of the 
soldier, of whatever grade, to be ready by his training for that which 
will be demanded of him by his superior. If the superior orders the 
ridiculous, it is insubordination to act sensibly. If it be true, as I 
have heard it stated in this very theatre by an Officer of rank, and 
without dissent, that “nothing can be more absurd than the inspec- 
tions of the present,” then it must also be true that the preliminary 
training deserves the same epithet. Therefore, the great, the pre- 
dominating responsibility, rests with those who conduct inspections, 
znd those who issue to them their orders, how the inspections are to be 
conducted. What they expect and demand will be practised. If three 
marches past and a quantity of what is really merely stiff, but usurps 
to itself the name of steady drill, with equalized and sized companies at 
close touch, is the thing expected, that is what will be worked at, to 
more or less neglect of everything else. You may put any number of 
pages in the Book enjoining drill without sizing or equalizing, and 
with changes of ranks, and dropping out of Officers, and removal of 
men without re-numbering ; what you prescribe will not be done. You 
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may have an order that men are to be exercised at 30 inches to the 
tile and without covering of- points, as they would be in actual 

manoeuvres in war; your orders will be disobeyed. The desires of 
the living and acting authority of inspection will be regarded, and 
not the letter of any book. I know of my own knowledge cases, both 
of Regular battalions and Volunteer battalions, which never pay the 
slightest attention to the orders directing drill with manoeuvre inter- 
val. Many of them have never even heard of such a thing as drilling 
with an interval. <A friend of mine, who is in arather crack regiment, 
stared, and asked me what I meant when I inquired whether they 
ever did manceuvre-interval drill. They look forward to doing inspec- 
tion in close touch form, and they therefore ignore and forget every- 
thing which does not work towards that. It must be so, and it always’ 
will be so, until Commanding Officers come to know that what they 
will be inspected in is the work of the field and not the show of the 
parade. When they know this, they will, in their training of their 
corps, obey those directions of the Drill Book which point to practical 
business rather than mere rigid form. Until they do know it, catch- 
the-eye smartness of the automaton type, rather than a real smartness 
born of intelligent knowledge and training, will predominate. There- 
fore, it is essential that a thorough change be made in the inspection, 
if there is to be any hope of taking our infantry training finally out of 
the groove of the obsolete and the—for that reason—useless. Until 
this fundamental matter is dealt with, all practical improvement must 
be halting and feeble. 

It may, therefore, not be an unsatisfactory mode of ascertaining 
which are the points which most require attention, to consider what an 
Inspecting Officer who had a single eye to the war service of to-day 
would prescribe as the things he desired to see. Or perhaps the pro- 
posal may be carried a little further up in authority, and the question 
asked: If the supreme authority of the Army were drawing up a 
paper of instructions for Inspecting Officers, what would be the chief 
points which hs would lay down? Would he lay down that inspec- 
tion should consist of three marches past of elaborately sized and 
equalized companies; some “steady battalion movements” at close 
touch, with points and markers out, and elaborate dressing by guides, 
an exhibition of an effort to return bayonets the last few inches as 
exactly together as if a battalion in line were a clockwork automaton, 
although no such thing is called for by the Exercise Book, with 
perhaps, as a grudging concession, ten minutes to go through the 
form of an attack over a flat parade? If the rules he was framing 
were for a brigade, would he prescribe the kind of chess-board work 
that has hitherto been called brigade drill, aud which has scarcely 
changed since the time of Marlborough? No one can believe that he 
would do so. The fact that our inspections have for so long been of 
this description is due to the inborn vis inertie of our British nature, 
which makes us do to-day what our fathers did years ago, although 
we see it to be theoretically wrong, unless we are literally shaken out 
of the groove, and driven to a course upon the lines of common sense. 


But in the case assumed of the authority having to look things in the 
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face, he would naturally begin with the essentials of modern war pre- 
paration, and would work back from these to the detail training 
necessary. Does anyone doubt that, if he did so, the characteristics 
of our training would be materially altered? It is this that has been 
accomplished lately in Germany. Out of respect to the grandfather of 
the present Emperor, little was done during his life, but the moment 
he died, it became known that the military genius of Prussia had ready- 
made a revised system, which was at once promulgated. The result 
is a Drill Book containing vast and crucial changes, which bear upon 
them the stamp of common sense and practicality, but which make 
a book as unlike the book of the past as a modern magazine rifle is 
unlike a Brown Bess. The time formerly devoted to the smartness 
of the useless, because out of date, is now given up to the smartness 
of the real. Smartness is no longer valued in anything, but only in 
its application to the practical. 

The characteristics of the modern infantry combat, which call for 
modification of military training, are these :— 

First. The change in the range and efficiency of modern fire-arms, 
both great and small, has added to the physical strain and fatigue of 
the fight. De Clausewitz, in speaking of the exertion to be under- 
gone in war in the period which till latcly gave the rule to our drill 
system, declares the fatigue of the actual combat to be comparatively 
trifling, so that, to use his own words, “ the small effects of exhaustion 
on the troops can come but little into consideration.” This indicates 
a tremendous difference between the fight of to-day and that of his time. 
Then, as we know, troops came so near one another that a Napoleon 
could practically review his army in presence of the enemy before the 
engagement. Now, the actual bodily fatigue of the fight must be great. 
From 2,500 to 3,000 yards have to be traversed under fire, with such 
speed as shall prevent undue losses, and shall impress the enemy with 
the feeling that he is being attacked by no faltering foe, but one that 
intends to press home promptly and decisively. The troops for flank 
attack, if they are to execute their movement unharassed, and with 
any chance of that surprise which is two-thirds of the value of flank 
operations, must move on the arc of a very large circle indeed. 
Speaking at a time when the range of fire was much less than now, 
Von Moltke put the radius at from 3,000 to 4,000 yards at least. 
And all these things must be done with great rapidity, and with a 
heavy load of ammunition carried by the soldier, if he is to be able to 
press his attack to victory. 

Second. The moral strain is much greater than it was formerly. It 
may be true that the proportion of losses in the modern fight is not so 
different from those of former days as might have been expected. 
But they are more concentrated in time, and must be suffered in many 
cases when there is not the possibility of that retaliation which is 
seen and felt to be effective, and thus stimulates the survivors. 

Third. There is no possibility of an advance in solid form at 
shoulder to shoulder. The moral effect of that time-honoured forma- 
tion is completely lost, as no troops could live in it up to the point 
when it could be so seen as to produce a moral effect, and even if they 
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could, no well-disciplined enemy, with modern arms, would be alarmed 
by it. 

Fourth. The long and rapid advance over the field is against the 
troops being in physical condition for effective fire, and makes difficult 
the maintenance of sufficient staying power for the final assault. 
And it must not be forgotten that the range of the modern rifle makes 
even the badly-aimed fire of the defenders very deadly to second and 
third lines, and thus adds much to the strain upon the morale of 
advancing troops. It was an undisciplined and unaimed fire which 
mowed down 6,000 to 7,000 of the finest Prussian troops in a quarter 
of an hour at St. Privat. 

Fifth. The tremendous rapidity and roar of modern fire renders the 
direct control by set words of command by the Colonels of battalions, 
—and in degree even by the Captains of companies—a thing unattain- 
able. The day of processional advance by the executive word of the 
Commanding Officer of the battalion is past, and even the Captain 
must rely on the leading of sub-units of his company by others. 

Sixth. Fire discipline, that fire may be well directed, and tire con- 
trol, that it may be delivered so as to speak the language of well- 
regulated determination, are rendered difficult, from the causes already 
enumerated. 

Seventh. The power of rapidly rallying into order, out of the 
necessary or accidental confusion caused by the combat, is much more 
esseatial than formerly, as, from the very necessity of the case, the 
counter-attack as a power of defence must be not merely an occasional 
expedient, but a practical part of every well thought out defence 
disposition. 

Lastly, when to all these things there is added the undoubted. fact 
that the time available for the training of infantry is very much less 
than it was in old days, when the soldier enlisted for all the best 
years of his manhood, and when musketry was an insignificant part 
of his work, it is obvious that no system which availed us formerly 
can avail us now, without great modification. In former days, when 
time was of no account, a hundred little tricks of parade show 
had to be worked up—lightning jerks of firelocks from the order 
to the Shoulder, slapping “tells” on the weapon, wheels like 
gates, locked up marching, slow march past, and all the rest, 
the learning of which took up months, and the practising of which 
took up years, of training time. Now, the soldier has little enough 
time to learn the things essential, and none to waste on fancy points 
in the handling of arms, or cat’s-cradle movements that require 
bowling green ground, and have no application to service. Moreover 
as we have not, and, may I hope, never will have, conscription, we shall 
be compelled to realize that as men become better educated, they will 
not recruit into a service in which they are wearied out with useless 
and finical exercises, which their own intelligence must rebel against. 
The days of your ‘ food-for-powder” soldier, who was expected to 
fear his Officer more than the enemy, are gone. He must be dealt 
with as a man, and not as a fool or a brute. The cultivation of his 
intelligence and self-reliance must be the fundamental basis of his 
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training, not the bringing of him down to the mere dead level of the 
machine. Obedience, and strict obedience down to the minutest 
point, must be exacted, but discretion should be exercised in not multi- 
plying meaningless points of detail, and injuring discipline by mar- 
tinetish, as distinguished from reasoning exaction. The development 
of the spirit of discipline must not be sought merely by a system 
which controls and holds down the soldier as ananimal. Such reason- 
able and moral dealing must be applied to him as shall cause the spirit 
of discipline to permeate and animate him as an intelligent being, 
forming him into a usefal subordinate in a living organism, not a 
mechanical performer, exhibiting merely an external proficiency in 
lifeless forms. Modern conditions require the highest discipline. 
Nothing short of it will suffice, and the highest discipline cannot be 
that of the obedient but unthinking mass, moving by habit only; it 
must be that of intelligent self-reliance of the man acting in obedient 
subordination to leadership. 

All these points which I have stated are so undeniable, that no one 
now attempts to dispute their general correctness. The opinion is 
universal that the useful only should rule the soldier’s training, and 
his smartness be acquired and displayed in useful work. But there 
is such an ingrained tendency to cling to traditional legacies, that one 
perpetually hears the assertion that the parts of a soldier’s training 
which are remnants cf a system suitable to the conditions of war in 
former days, but now inapplicable to service, are still useful and 
necessary, and that without devoting time to them, the parts applicable 
to service cannot be properly acquired. This is the idée fixe of your 
unreasoning military martinet. According to his code, no man can 
be made a good soldier without first making him a wooden soldier. 
Asa high authority has said,—‘‘ Regulation Books say that the position 
of the soldier should be free and unconstrained, but instead of this, we 
get him into an unnatural and almost ridiculous attitude, cramping 
and straining his body from the crown of his head ,to the soles of his 
feet.”! Even the Book still sins in this respect. It, as has been lately 
pointed out, puts the soldier’s heels together as no man ever stood on 
a battlefield from the Creation till now, straightening out his fingers 
as stiffly as those of a wooden glove-stretcher, as no man ever set his 
fingers in a battle or anywhere else in this world, except in a fit, and 
making him stand by the hour at a time in broiling sun, or piercing 
wind, or biting frost, in an attitude dangerous to the lungsand heart, 
and which it is contrary to every principle of humanity and science 
to keep him in for a long time without the relief of rest. These are 
strong words, I know, but they are the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. There are and have been more men sent back to civil life 
ruined or seriously impaired in that most vital part, the chest, by our 
unpractical mode of parading and keeping men for long stretches of 
time in a position of constraint,—which we call “ setting up,” —and in 
all weathers, than we should like to have reckoned up to us, in the 
aggregate of the men and money offered as sacrifices to the Moloch of 
uureasoning and antiquated routine. As was said in this room by 
Arch-Duke John of Austria. 
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Colonel Onslow, “‘ You develop heart and lung disease by your setting 
up drill. You constrain the soldier’s every movement, and you deny 
to the trunk of his body and to his upper limbs any exercise or 
freedom of movement whatever, thereby stopping the action of the 
muscles which I have endeavoured to point out is so necessary for 
their development.” In short at the time above all others, and for 
the work above all others, in which it is desirable to develop a man 
in the athletic sense, exercising his every muscle, and giving free 
play to his organs of respiration and circulation, you cramp and confine 
his action, and repress the efforts of Nature to expand his power. 
It requires a very determined effort to curethis. No doubt in theory 
such a system is now rejected, but it still prevails. Adjutants and 
sergeant-majors are apt to be too strong for their superiors. They 
have a kind of heredity, which causes them to cling to what has 
been handed down to them. And so things go on much as they 
were. The evil requires to be firmly dealt with, and until it is so, 
infantry training will make little progress in the right direction. 

From what has been already said, it will be seen that the subject 
bristles with points, and it is only possible in a lecture to take up 
some of the more salient. I propose to touch on these four :— 

1. The Command. 

2. The Control ef Sub-units. 

3. The Principle of Formation. 

4. The Management of Fire. 

The character of the Command of infantry calls for very serious 
consideration. The characteristic of the old system of command was 
that nothing should be taken out of the hand of the higher com- 
mander which it was possible for him to retain. In early days this 
was carried to the extreme point. I find in a military magazine of 
the year 1799, this statement :— 

“The manceuvres fall wholly upon the capacity of the General, or 
at furthest on three or four General Officers, who share in the com- 
mand. The subaltern Officer only has the execution to attend to. 
He receives his orders without being obliged to penetrate the motives 
of them. He does nothing but implicitly or blindly follow.” 

Thus battalions were moved as mere units of detail, the Com- 
manding Officer naturally declining to take any initiative, knowing 
that he would be well wigged if he did. As for Captains, command 
by them was never called into exercise, except of necessity. What is 
needful now is the exact opposite of this. The impulse must now 
come to the ranks from the company Officers and non-commissioned 
officers. It is to them that the ranks must look for the control, 
the guidance, and the communication of the stimulus of command. 
It is upon their rapport with the company that its élan, and its dis- 
ciplined self-control regulating that élan, must depend. Therefore, 
during peace let everything be done to inoculate it into the being 
of the soldier that he is in the hand ofthe company Officer, and 
that his control and guidance under the company Officer is loyally 
worked out by other subordinate officera, down to the leaders of the 
smallest groups. Let the Commanding Officer become more a 
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Director, indicating and giving the stimulus, and let the Captains be 
left to give effect to the stimulus, forming their own commands as 
required, and movingthem off. In short, let the companies be moved 
in battalion, as the battalions are now moved in brigade. When the 
caution is given for a movement let the Captains at once get their men 
into the formation for moving, and move off on the signal. Accustom 
the company Officers to take their instructions by signal. On the 
Commanding Officer’s whistle, let all Captains look to him, and 
instead of a shouted caution, which in battle could not be heard, let 
him by simple signal indicate the movement, and let the Captains at 
once carry itout. The mistakes which will be made at first will prove 
the importance of this class of exercise. Whoever in peace is the 
authority that directly movesand controls the soldier in his exercises, 
to him will the soldier look for guidance and stimulus in the combat. 
It is therefore necessary that the company Officer should be closely 
bound up with the men, so that the soldier may feel that it is 
through him he is really learning his work and his discipline. The 
company Officer must be his trainer, and not merely the spinner of the 
top, after it has been rough blocked by the drill corporal, and turned 
and polished on the lathe by the Adjutant and sergeant-major. It is 
essential that under modern conditions the Officer in whom the 
soldier shall most believe shall be the company Officer, and to this 
end he should feel that it is under the hand of that Officer that he is 
growing into a capable scldier. 

But something more is necessary. It is not sufficient that the 
direct command be as much as possible brought down to the com- 
pany commander. He must in turn rely for direct leading of its 
fractions upon those below him, much more than has been the case in 
time past. This brings me to the second point in the division of the 
subject. 

One marked defect in our present infantry training is the absence 
of any group system. With the exception of a direction that “ the 
four men composing a right and left file will be considered as comrades 
in the field, and will act together ”’ (being, so far as I know, an injunc- 
tion to which nobody, from the Officer Commanding downwards to 
the youngest recruit, ever pays the slightest attention), there is no 
provision made for any grouping. Of group leaders the system 
knows nothing. This is a most serious defect. Grouping in very 
small numbers is, under modern conditions, a paramount necessity, 
and this is recognized thoroughly on the Continent. The wars they 
have gone through have taught them the lesson. It is not surprising 
that we should be behind the rest of the world in this matter, our 
wars having been mainly against foes badly armed and working shock 
tactics. Accordingly we have not learned the lesson. The idea of 
carrying intelligent responsibility down to the smallest sub-units could 
not find favour, except of compulsion, as long as excellence was sought 
in the movement of large bodies of men in exactly equal divisions, by 
the word of command of one man. The detail system was arranged 
expressly to withhold the power of control from the commanders of 
sub-units. Some of us can remember when a Captain was set at a 
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flank of his company, to do the duty now done by a sergeant, and was 
never allowed to look at his command, or interfere with it, except to 
dress the men into exact line when halted. Subalterns at that time 
were only dummies following the company, or in their turn were only 
guides of subdivisions. The whole tendency was to make all autho- 
rities below the battalion commander into mere points for covering, 
and pivots for turning, without initiative or real controlling power. 
As for any idea of an individual order, in which the soldier should 


have his intelligence in exercise, such a suggestion was a horror of 


madness not to bethought of. The fighting solid, moved by the great 
lever of the battalion commander, was the dominant idea, and there- 
fore solidity in dense form was the characteristic sought. The aim 
was to produce a machine as nearly as possible like the old Roman 
fighting legion, referring to which Josephus says that a battle was 
only to be distinguished from a drill by the flow of blood. 

But it was not only in the parade rules, but also in the interior 
economy of the infantry corps, that the difficulties of introducing a 
group system were to be found. 

A great many years ago I had the honour of delivering a lecture in 
this place, in which the organization of infantry into smaller sub-units 
of men, these men being kept together as comrades and acting under 
a leader, was suggested. I remember well my astonishment when in 
the criticism of that lecture, a Colonel commanding a battalion of the 
Guards stated that if that were to be done it would necessitate an 
alteration of the existing system of squadding in barracks. Being 
only a Volunteer I had, of course, no experience of barrack arrange- 
ments, and could not understand how squadding in barracks should 
interfere with a system of grouping comrades together as small 
sub-units of control in the field. ‘The answer which then occurred to 
my mind, and which I still think sufficient, is that the field should 
be considered first, and that barrack squaddiug should be adapted to 
field requirements. It was not till many years later that I came to 
understand the statement. When, two years ago, in the prospect of 
the issue of the new Drill Book, I was urging the adoption of a group 
system, an Officer of high rank said to me something like this— 
“Oh, but that would be the very opposite of our present arrange- 
ment. We always comrade the men the initials of whose names are 
in the first half of the alphabet, with those whose initials are in the 
second half, Atkins will go probably with Larker, and Growler will 
be comraded with Tomkins. We do this so that both of them may 
not be detailed for duties at the same time.”! This statement took my 
breath away. I made up my mind at once that any idea of seeing a 
group system introduced in the next Book must be given up. If the 
system of organization in vogue caused those who were comrades to 
be separated when detailed for duties, and did this with intention, it. 
was evident that it would require a long pull as well as a strong pull 
to get any change made. A pull all together was not to be hoped 


1 The Officer referred to was present at this lecture, so it may be taken that F 
have quoted his words with a fair amount of accuracy. —J. H. A. M. 
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for. It is toa non-professional mind almost a thing incredible that 
the comrading of soldiers should not be an association for their 
military training, so that they should do their soldiering together. 
There may be some explanation of it, but at first sight 1t seems to 
be as perfect an instance of how-not-to-do-it, as could be conceived. 
Whether it can be explained or not does not matter. It is plainly 
and radically bad, and it would be surprising if anyone could be 
found to defend it. It is not my own proposition, but one adopted 
by common consent of all who have studied the subject, and now 
practically adopted abroad, that a system of grouping is a most im- 
portant desideratum for modern infantry. And to this may be added, 
with the same concurrence of opinion, the maxim that such grouping 
should be, as far as possible, applied to the whole of the soldier’s life— 
barracks, camp, guards, picquets, march, drill, musketry, fatigue, fur- 
lough. Their association should be intimate and continuous. Nothing 
less than imperative necessity should be allowed to interfere with it ; 
no equalizing, no sizing, no striving after minute exactitude in telling 
off subdivisions or sections, or any other point of pedantry or show. 
What then shall our group be? The only group hinted at in the 
Infantry Drill Book is the section of four. This is undoubtedly too 
small, but it is probable that as fours is the formation upon which, 
as the Drill Book says, “ nearly all movements depend,” a group con- 
sisting of a multiple of fours will be found satisfactory. I do not 
know whether anyone else in this country has tried any practical ex- 
periment in grouping, but having received official permission some 
90 ws ago to practise a system of attack that was to be reported on, 
| adopted as an addition to it a group arrangement, which proved in 
every respect satisfactory, and which can be applied to any mode 
of attack or other manoeuvre, without in any way interfering with 
system. It consisted of two sections of fours. In proving, the word was 
given when in fours deep, ‘‘ Groups Tell Off,” whic *h was done by the 
leading men of fours calling out “ First—Second:” “ First—Second ” 
from right to left. The order was then given, “Groups Inwards 
Turn,” and the eight men turned inwards and were taught to observe 
each other. The group leader—either a corporal or an experienced 
man selected,—shouldered arms after turning inwards, so that the men 
might notice him (Fig. 1). These eight men were always together, 
parading, drilling, marching, sleeping, messing, going en guard, 
picquet, camp-scavenging, and all other duties. The result of this 
arrangement was the wonder of all who saw it, After a day or two 
these eights held together in the most efficient manner. The power of 
rallying after attack (conducted without any previous trial, through 
rough ground, and a thick ravined wood) was such that although the 
attack was never stayed longer than was necessary to fire, and the 
charge was delivered from the edge of the wood, without any chance 
of rallying in the open before it, the most perfect order was at once 
restored, and in ten seconds the battalion marched off with every man 
in his place. Of course it is not suggested that in an actual engage- 
ment, as perfect and rapid a rally could be made, but only that a good 
grouping system eliminates as far as possible the tendency to con- 
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fusion, and renders easy the rallying out of confusion. By making 
the eight men work together, every sort of obstruction can be passed 
without derangement of connectedness, and without any fuss or 
difficulty. The action is automatic, and retains order, and restores 
order when Jost, with a neatness and rapidity which is impossible at 
present. I have taken a battalion after two days’ drill, drawn it up 
in line obliquely to its camp, and marched it across the ground covered 
by the marquees ard bell tents. No word of command or sound of any 
kind was allowed. As obstruction presented itself the men dropped 
into fours, and then if necessary into eights, by the four on the left 
passing behind the men on their right respectively, and all in absolute 
silence. As they emerged on the other side they came up into fours- 
deep and into line again, and fifteen yards past the camp lines the 
battalion was once more in perfect formation and order (Fig. 2). When 
I showed this to an Officer of rank he at once said, “ That’s all very 
well with your intelligent Volunteers, but the kind of men we get 
for line soldiers could not doit.” I most emphatically repudiated his 
compliment, and said then, as I say now, that there is no ground 
whatever for representing that line soldiers are so much more stupid 
than other men, although I have ofven heard Army Officers say so. 
[ do not believe it any more than I believe that Crauford and Napier 
made splendid light troops out of stupid Regulars in the Peninsula, 
If as a class our linesmen in anything show signs of being stupid, I 
take the liberty of attributing it mainly to the system of training, 
which for so long has worked only to bring them down to an auto- 
matic performance standard, and has not aimed at developing and 
fostering intelligent field aptitude. Besides, it has been done with 
Regular soldiers, and successfully done. I have authentic documents 
to prove what I say, and that in some cases those who were set to try 
it began the work strongly prejudiced against it, and were constrained 
to confess that their prejudice was ill founded, and that what they 
expected to fail proved absolutely successful. 

It is specially remarkable that we should be behind the whole of 
the rest of Europe in introducing a group system for infantry, for 
there is no country in the world which has more need for such a 
system than ours. Naticenal defence from attack being the primary 
duty of the soldier, the characteristics of our own country ought to 
be considered. Military literature refers us to Dorking, and the 
district round it, as a likely part of the country for a conflict. Well, 
[ think it may be safely said that if there is any terrain in the world 
where the mancenvring of troops across country in attack, whether 
direct or flank, demands a grouping system, it is the south of England. 
There you have a succession of close hedges, ditches, copses, wood 
strips, streams, abrupt undulations, everything which may make 
movement in large bodies impossible, unless there is a control and 
guidance of small fractions. Having had opportunities during the 
last few years of walking through part of that country, the feeling 
which came over my mind was one of great comfort, as 1 was satisfied 
that if any foreign foe ever did effect a landing and had to fight us in 
that country, he would find himself in very unaccustomed case. He 
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would be in a kind of terrain snch as he had never seen, and for 
fighting in which much of his field training in his own country would 
prove but inefficient preparation. My comfort would have been 
much greater had I been able to feel that we, in our own training, 
had been working towards the kind of fight which would take place 
on such ground. Everyone here present knows quite well that we 
have not. Our country above all others, and by its every characteristic, 
demands a good grouping system for infantry. Yet, although Germany 
has lone had her group of 8 to 12, France hers of } sections, Austria 
hers of 8 to 14, Italy hers of 10, no practical steps have been taken 
to formulate a group system for British infantry. Five lines of an 
order, adding it to ‘* Proving Company,” would do it, without inter- 
fering in any way with the rest of the drill system.! Let us hope 
that we may soon have such an order for groups. Bis dat gui cito dat. 
Its early issue is of vital importance and can do no possible harm to 
drill or discipline. It would give a decided stimulus to good field 
training, and help greatly the control of men in that individual 
order, which is now admittedly the only order for infantry when 
doing service work. 

It is only necessary to add on the question of grouping that, while 
the system will be more or less perfect, according to the degree in 
which it is possible to keep the same eight men always together, it 
is by no means to be despised even though the groups be formed 
separately for each drill. The regularity of working in attack for- 
mation will be greatly aided by a group system; drift, crowding, and 
such faults being much more easily prevented where there is a telling- 
off in groups, and the disarrangement caused by broken or wooded 
ground being much more easily rectified. 1t also minimizes the con- 
fusion caused by any intermixture of units from accidental causes, or 
the pushing up of special reserve reinforcements at particular points. 
¥or if the men are told off in eights, the sortation from any confused 
mixture is at least eight times easier than it would otherwise be. 
Fifty strings of eight blue beads, and 50 strings of eight red beads, 
mixed together, can be sorted and pnt in orderly arrangement 
in one-eighth of the time that 400 single blue beads and 400 single 
red beads can be sorted.” The repeated repulses after practical suc- 
cess at Neerwinden were caused by want of a system of sortation, and 
there can be no doubt that, as Sir Beauchamp Walker said here, 
had the victorious troops at K6niggritz been told off in groups, they 
would not have lost so much of the fruit of victory as they did from 
the entanglement in which they found themselves, and which their 
previous organization gave them no help in unravelling. Let us pray 

1 Indeed no addition is required. At present we put the men through eight 
different formations of fours in proving. Surely this is unnecessary. After they 
have formed fours deep, what is the need for doing it over again three times, and 
then again three times with changed ranks? It cannot be said to be necessary to 
prove them in mere turning. Therefore let us form fours only once each way, and 
substitute for the useless repetition, the proving in groups.—J. H. A. M. 

2 The colours are only used in the illustration to indicate that the beads are sup- 
posed to belong to different sets, mixed up together, as aftera fight, men of different 
companies or even corps may be mixed up.—J. H. A. M. 
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that the number of days may be short during which we shall be left, 
as we are now, unprovided with the simple sorting system which a 
group arrangement supplies, in addition to its other uses. Given such 
a system, with frequent practice of dispersion and reassembling in 
groups, and one of the chief difficulties in the way of rapid rallying 
will be removed. 

The next point is—the Principle of the Formation. 

For many years some of those who are anxious to adapt drill to 
the requirements of the time have been urging that our military 
mode of standing in the ranks and of march should be altered. 
Regularity of position and movement has hitherto obtained by bodily 
feeling—the use of sight being forbidden. Solid movement for 
bearing-down or bursting-through tactics has been the order of the 
day. This system, it has been argued, has no application to the facts 
of the modern combat, and ought to give place to a mode of ob- 
taining and retaining regularity which is so applicable. Penetra- 
tion in dense order having given place to envelopment in an interval 
order, judgment of interval by the eye is the normal condition of 
all modern infantry exercise, and therefore it has been contended 
that this condition should rule, and not that which is inapplicable to 
service. This on two grounds—first, that training with touch had 
in itself no remaining utility under modern conditions; and, second, 
that correct judgment of an interval by the eye required to become a 
second nature to the soldier of to-day—that is to say, that every 
soldier must now be a skilled light infantryman, using light infantry 
modes in all his work. And, that he may become such, they insisted 
that all his time should be given to practice of work with an interval, 
perpetual practice being the only means possible for making them 
efficient, as a second nature is not attainable in any other way. They 
have further urged that to adopt such a system would be otherwise 
beneficial, as the requirements of modern war make it essential that 
the soldier should be so placed and moved in the ranks that he shall 
at all times have the trunk of his body unembarrassed, and be able 
to use his limbs—upper as well as lower—freely and to the best ad- 
vantage, relieved from the chafe and fatigue of bodily contact, with 
unchecked circulation of his blood within and of the air without, 
able to pass over rough ground without jostling and harassment, and 
free to aim right, left, up, down, as he may be ordered, without risk 
of his skill being handicapped by crowding in the ranks. It has been 
both sad and comical to observe how this proposal has slowly worked 
its way through the entanglements of prejudice and ridicule, and has 
at last reached that most objectionable, though hopeful stage of semi- 
adoption which nearly every improvement in the drill system has to 
pass through. For twenty years all sorts of argumentative missiles 
have been hurled at the proposal, and its supporters have been the 
butt of military criticism of the Dry-as-dust order. They were told 
that it never might, could, would, or should be tolerated. It would 
be ruinous to steadiness, fatal to discipline—and all the rest. And 
whenever a clinching argument was required, it was always found in 
the triumphant phrase, “ Look at the Germans, they would never 
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abandon ‘touch’ as a drill principle—certainly not.” Some even of 
those who were favourable to the proposal staggered in their faith 
when they “looked at the Germans.” Sir Lumley Graham, one of the 
earliest and most earnest supporters of it, when stating in this 
theatre that he hoped to see it tried, and that he believed it would 
succeed, candidly added that it was fair to bear in mind that German 
soldiers—who were the most successful soldiers of the day—still kept 
up the close-touch drill. 

Well, what has happened? In our stolid rejection of improve- 
ment necessitated by change of circumstances, we have again let the 
Germans get ahead of us, once more proving the trath of Colonel 
Home’s pithy saying—‘ Blindly to follow other nations is to remain 
always behind them.” 

Those who have struggled and prayed for a recognition of facts, 
and an application of sound theory to indisputable facts, and begged in 

vain that we might get ahead of the Germans, have now got their 
turn. It is they who can now say with effect, “ Look at the Ger- 
mans.” For what has happened? These same Germans, whose 
example has been used as a final fortress against the assault of the 
wild revolutionist, have adopted drill with intervals as their normal 
mode, and this with universal satisfaction from the Emperor down to 
the youngest recruit. Touch is now forbidden. Every man has to 
march free from contact with another. In drilling without weapons 
the order is that the arms are to “swing unconstrainedly.” And 
when drilling with the weapon the disengaged arm is no longer 
fastened down at the side with stiffened fingers, but it is ordered that 
it shall take its natural position, and in all marching shall swing 
freely. Even in that final test of discipline—the March Past—the 
action of the soldier is the same. The description in the Exerzir 
Reglement is this :—“ Die Truppe frei und ungezwungen, unter na- 
tiirlichem Bewegen des rechten Armes marschirend, sieht den die 
Parade-Abnehmenden frei an ”—‘ The troops free and unconstrained, 
marching with natural swing of the right arm, look freely towards 
the reviewing Officer.” These are remarkable words. They are an 
order for parade work as opposite to that of the German past and of 
our present as could possibly be. And the whole of the rest of 
the German book is in accordance with this principle. What is the 
result of this revolutionary change? Last year I saw the infantry of 
two German Army Corps, both at parade drill and action exercise, as 
well as several brigades at official inspection. A finer sight in regu- 
larity and discipline never was seen. But it was the regularity and 
discipline of the living sentient organism and not of the mere 
material machine-like mass. To call the German march without 
touch “loose” drill as distinguished from “ steady” drill is absurd. 
It is only loose in the sense of not being tight, but it is as steady and 
regular drill as the great Kénig Friederich himself could have 
desired. It has furnished a practical and complete refutation of all 
the arguments against a non-touch system of drill. And as it has now 
been proved that non-touch drill neither injures steadiness nor 
weakens discipline, we may hope soon to get rid of our own cumbrous 
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double-style drill, in which we insist that men shall learn to be 
soldiers by a system which has no longer any application to the work 
the soldier has to do. Fore-arm rubbing, with prohibition of the use 
of the eye to guide in marching are proved to be unnecessary either 
for drill or discipline. No one will pretend that there is any useful 
purpose for which they should be retained, and, therefore, the regula- 
tions ordering them are dead formule. How long are these lifeless 
anachronisms to waste a large proportion of the short time available 
for the training of the foot-soldier? ‘To keep up two inconsistent 
modes of drill, one of which only is applicable to service, is a marked 
instance of an old and oft-denounced failing of those charged with 
military matters, a failing which has been common to all nations, and 
which has been for generations groaned over in the military literature 
of all countries. A substantial volume could be made up of the com- 
plaints in every century and in all languages of the difficulty of 
getting improvements adopted, which in fact were afterwards accepted 
with universal consent. 

If we will only look this matter in the face and, putting our pride 
in our pockets, condescend to follow where we might have led, how 
many troubles, inconveniences, and detriments to discipline shail we 
not get rid of. We shall not have troops covering one-fifth more 
space at one time than at another, necessitating double formule for 
ground occupied by a force, and which must be highly inconvenient, 
especially when infantry are to be drilled with other troops. We shall 
not have the soldier required to take different lengths of back-pace and 
side-pace in the same formation. We shall not have guides and markers 
required to judge different distances for the same number of files at 
different times. But most important of all, we shall not have that 
failure in regularity which occurs on route-march, namely, tailing 
off. At present—because we know that men cannot march long 
distances with regulation distance from heel to heel—we tolerate 
a tailing off to the extent of a third, and in calculating the length of 
a column in fours we allow this as something which must be allowed 
contrary to regulation. That is to say, we tacitly sanction a distinct 
breach of discipline because our system cannot be carried out as 
laid down. But if 30 inches were allowed to a file there would be no 
contrariety between discipline and possibility, and our theoretical 
calculation for columns would not require a corrected reading. Surely 
this is better than nominally keeping up a rule for the drill ground 
which must be broken in the field. To teach a man in his training 
for the service of war anything which it is impossible to exact from 
him when he is actually on service is illogical and unfair. There can 
be no reason good enough to justify it, and there cannot be a doubt 
that it must be injurious. By adopting this principle we shall give 
the soldier from the first the duty to control himself as a sub-unit of 
responsibility, making it his constant habit to retain an interval, and 
to move as he must move in presence of the enemy, while we shall 
develop him physically at every stage—as we certainly do not do 
now. We shall no longer place him in the false position of having one 
principle to follow for peace duty and another for war duty, but his 
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purpose for which they should be retained, and, therefore, the regula- 
tions ordering them are dead formule. How long are these lifeless 
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breach of discipline because our system cannot be carried out as 
laid down. But if 30 inches were allowed to a file there would be no 
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calculation for columns would not require a corrected reading. Surely 
this is better than nominally keeping up a rule for the drill ground 
which must be broken in the field. To teach a man in his training 
for the service of war anything which it is impossible to exact from 
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whole training will be consistent. And we shall not injure but improve 
his discipline, for our training will be “‘rélatif a@ la guerre,’ which 
much of it at present is not. Why, in the name of reason, should 
the useful (strictly enforced) not be as good, if not a better, means of 
inculcating discipline, than the useless ? To this it is never possible 
to obtain an answer. That is not surprising, if no answer is possible, 
which is the exact state of the case. And it is obvious that if only 
the useful is applied in teaching discipline, then the maintenance of 
discipline on service will not be by a different mode than that applied 
in peace-time. It cannot be favourable to discipline for the soldier to 
find that those things which were made to occupy most of his time, 
and distress his body and crush his mind in peace, have no application 
to war practice. 

The last desideratum, and certainly not the least, is Training in 
Fire, which includes two very important points: first, fire discipline, 
that the soldier may be so routined in the use of his weapon that 
he shall never fail to use it for fire coolly, collectedly, intelligently, 
and in accordance with the rules which he has been taught for 
accurate practice ; and, second, fire control, that the soldier may be 
so disciplined in the application of his shooting instruction, that he 
shall not fire except when his immediate superior orders him to fire, 
shall fire at that which he is directed to fire at, shall use the mode of 
fire he is desired to use, and shall set the sights to the elevation 
which in the judgment of his superior should be used, and shall only 
fire on his own initiative when in doing so he is carrying out the 
spirit of the directions he has received. 

These important requirements are only attainable by methodical, 
continuous, and disciplinary work. Some may be inclined at once to 
say that they are unattainable. Probably they cannot be attained to 
in absolute perfection. But can it be doubted that just according to 
the measure in which they are attained to will be the efficiency 
of the troops? The foot soldiers who in the strain of the combat are 
best in hand in the matter of fire, discharging their weapons with 
most cool aim and proper sighting, and concentrated on the objective 
indicated, will be the successful troops, other things being equal. 
It is to the attainment of such a fire discipline that cur most 
strenuous efforts should be directed, first, by methodical drill, so that 
by corstant practice the soldier may be aided by habit in conforming 
under all circumstances to the detail duties which should be carried 
out before the trigger is drawn; and, second, that he shall have the 
feeling of being at home in the conduct of his firing only when he is 
conforming to the general or special directions of those over him. It 
is in these two particulars that training is most important. External 
order may be less possible than formerly in the combat; but the 
attainment in the ranks of an orderly and therefore steady mind in 
the matter of fire must be striven after with an energy that never 
flags, and a perseverance that never yields. We have great need for 
an absolute change in practice. We require it to be impressed upon 
aJl who are engaged in the business of drill instruction, from the 
Officer commanding the battalion down to the corporal drilling a 
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squad, that it is an imperative duty to put the men through the 
exercise of fire at every drill, whether with ammunition or not. This 
is the opposite of what is now done. Squads, companies, and 
battalions form in all directions, front and rear form, form column to 
the right, move about in fours, &., &c., but how seldom do 
instructors put the men through fire drill, producing that regu- 
larity of action which shall aid troops in the stress of the fight to 
fulfil those details necessary for effective controlled fire. Having 
lived for a whole season over a great barrack yard, I can say that 
never once at drill did I see the men put through fire duties, and 
having attended a school of instruction, I can say the same of the 
training there. Those taught were sent home .to their regiments 
with the system engrained into them of neglecting to make a 
practice of training their men in fire drill. It is to be feared 
that there is too much of a fatal tendency to relegate the use of 
the weapon as a fire weapon to musketry instruction and target 
practice. Musketry instruction is of course of the highest value, but 
its function is to obtain the best skill, on the assumption that drill as 
an aid to discipline will prevent skill from being neutralized by 
unsteadiness. Musketry teaches the steady man how to make 
effective use of his steadiness. Drill, if applied to firing, gives the 
steadiness which saves the skill from being dissipated and _ lost. 
Therefore, let it be the rule of the exercise ground that no body of 
men, small or great, shall on any occasion leave it without having 
acquired some additional fire discipline, by having the orders for fire 
rung out to them in clear tones by the commanders of the smaller 
units, and by their being made to go methodically through those 
small details of loading and adjusting sights, and pressing triggers, 
upon which marksmanship depends for the application of its skill. 
Major-General Henry Brackenbury said emphatically, in an order 
after the Nile expedition, speaking of the troops engaged: “ Their 
discipline has been beyond reproach, and I do not hesitate to say 
that no finer, more gallant, or more trustworthy body of men ever 
served the Queen.” Yet, what did he say in this theatre of these 
very same men? He said, “ But there is one thing, Sir, that I 
regret to have to say, and that is they cannot shoot.” And he 
mentioned having seen, at Kirbekan, rocks bespattered with shot 
marks 40 feet off the trajectory which could have made them 
effective. But was it that these men could not shoot, or was it that 
although disciplined to duties not requiring skill, yet from want of 
fire discipline they did not shoot, but only emptied their rifles? 
Surely the latterin large measure. They were picked men, of whoma 
large proportion must have been able to shoot well, and it would be 
interesting to know how many of them wore the marksman’s badge. 
The probability is that the greater number of them, if they adjusted 
their sights, and if they came steadily to the firing position, and if 
they took an aim, could cover an object with fire very well. But did 
they do so? Did those in charge of the small units, from habit 
acquired by disciplinary drill, control and direct the fire? Did the 
men, from habit acquired on the exercise ground, act within that 
VOL. XXXIV. 20 
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control and direction, and fire with adjusted sights and steady aim 
and unhurried hand? If they did not, then their wild firing resulted 
not from want of fair shooting capacity, but from want of fire 
discipline, which must be acquired in the routine of daily drill, 
where the self-control of habit is inculcated, by the aid of which 
alone skill can be practically useful. 

In conclusion, [ would add one general point for consideration. 
Would it not be well to depart from our somewhat antiquated mode 
of teaching, in which we divide up the different points of training, 
and hammer away at each ad nauseam, cutting off those who are to 
be subjected to them from all other departments for the time being 
Would it not be less wearisome, and more instructive, if we inter- 
spersed the different sections of our lesson book? We do not refuse 
to teach children any grammar until they can spell words of six 
syllables, nor do we put off writing till they have finished Lindley 
Murray. But at drill we are very fond of dividing up the training 
absolutely, and going on perpetually with what Sir Frederick Roberts 
truly called “ objectless repetition,” thus depriving training of the 
interest of variety, and preventing the different portions from having 
their proper bearing on one another. This mistake is being rapidly 
corrected on the Continent, and the recruit is introduced to all the 
different parts of his training within a very short time of his joining. 
Parade Drill and Action Drill are interspersed with most excellent 
effect. It is to be hoped that we may adopt the same principle, and 
instead of laying it down, as we do in the Drill Book, that Com- 
manding Officers “‘ should make marked difference between parades for 
drill and those for field manceuvres,” may in some future Book 
direct that Commanding Officers “shall make a marked difference 
between parade drill and action drilJ, but shall practise both on the 
same occasion, passing frequently trom the one to the other.” | 
would conclude in the words of Sir Donald Stewart: ‘‘ In a word, J 
would like to see the soldier trained to those duties and exercises 
which are essential to his efficiency in the field, and in nothing else; 
but all these should be matters of daily concern, and combined on the 
same occasion, and not as now, separated and practised at different 
times and seasons.” 


Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. W. Ferrp1n¢: My lord, I waited in the hope that some 
person would have spoken before me after the most admirable lecture of my gallant 
and learned friend. I had the advantage,—I speak advisedly when I say the ad- 
vantage,—of very many long conversations on the subject with him at the time 
when I had the honour to command a brigade at Aldershot. He used to come 
and spend a fortnight every year with me during the three years I was there, and 
from what I have learnt in the course of my thirty-seven years of service, I must 
say that I agree with almost every word that has dropped from his lips to-day. It 
is now very close upon twenty years ago that I had the advantage of being in the 
Franco-German War, and of seeing then for the first time, and I think you may 
say almost for the last time, numerous actions where one civilized nation was 
pitted against another civilized nation, both armed with breech-loaders. I then 
became convinced that there was only one way really of leading troops into action, 
and that is that the bodies led against the enemy should be homogeneous in their 
composition, that is to say, that if it be a company it should be a company; and 
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not a number of soldiers mixed up from different companies, or from other com- 
mands; and that if it be necessary to subdivide that company, that company 
should be divided into homogeneous groups, of those in the habit of working 
together under the same non-commissioned officers, comrades knowing comrades, 
in the habit of living together, respecting one another, and knowing the value of 
one another’s support and society. I have watched with the greatest interest the 
progress that has been made towards that end in the last twenty years. Three 
years ago I had the honour of being selected to act as President of a Committee 
for the Revision of the Drill Book of the Infantry, and I think most people who 
have studied that Drill Book and the Drill Book of thirty years ago will see that there 

has been very marked progress made in the direction which is so much desired and 
which has been so ably put forward and recommended by my gallant and learned 
friend. There are two points I should like to have heard him lay a little more 
stress upon, and one of those is that the education of the soldier depends greatly 

upon the education of the Officer, and you cannot commence the education of the 
Officer too young. You commence it at Sandhurst, but it is chiefly a technical 
one till he goes to join his regiment, and there he has to get the habit of command * 
of bodies of troops, with the exception of under Officers and those who have been 

specially selected for such work at Sandhurst. Now it seems to me that at Sand- 

hurst, and generally speaking in regiments, drill is taught by rule of thumb, that 

is to say, it is taught on the parade ground, instead of first teaching everybody the 

alphabet of drill, that is to say, drill from the principles which underlie drill. 
We need not go into that subject, but it must occur to everybody who, has ever 
thought upon the subject that there are certain principles which underlie all drill 

which are practically immutable. The details concerning them vary and must 
vary with different arms, different powder, depending also on the enemy against 
whom you are pitted, the circumstances of the ground, and so forth. I think that 
Officers should commence their education in drill earlier and upon a different 
system, and that they should be interested in the subject and not look upon it as 

a mere sort of mechanical puzzle that they have got to learn first in the book and 

then upon the parade ground. The lecturer has laid very great stress upon the 
question of inspection. It all hangs upon the same question. When an Oilicer 
from his earliest years is taught the principles of this, when he gets higher up in 

the scale of rank, and when he comes to have to inspect troops, he will inspect them 
upon a sensible plan, that is to say, instead of saying, “I wish you to perform a 

certain movement,” and waiting to see whether the man gives exactly the right 

words of command and so forth, he puts out two points and calls out the first 

Officer who catches his eye—‘‘Move your company, or battalion, up to this 
point! Get them on that alignment in certain formation!” I have practised 
that myself and found excellent results, because instead of having to go through all 
the tedious work of moving the battalion, fatiguing the men by several hours’ in- 
spection, you at once know what the result will be, and therefove it is a question of 
going upon first principles instead of going upen details. In that way 1 think the 
inspection might be made more thorough than it used to be. I am not talking of 
what it is now, but what it used to be, and I think it might be made more 
practical. I had hoped thatjin the new Drill Book there might have been a 
paper of instructions to Inspecting Officers, whether General Officers, or Officers 
holding lower rank, to guide them in their plan of conducting an inspection, at any 
rate on the field. Passing on to the question of the leading of troops it seems to 
me there was not enough mention made in Colonel Macdonald’s admirable Jecture 
of the part that the Captain should play. It has generally been understood that 
the Captain does not go first into action; he is supposed to be too great a man to 
lead a very small fraction of his company. That is not the case in actual warfare. 
From what I have seen myself of the Germans they send forward their very best 
Officers to select the ground and the line of advance ; they control the advance and 
the reinforcements, and say whether it is necessary for them to come up. They 
come up automatically, as if the leading body of troops becomes checked because 
its fire is not sufficiently efficient against the enemy it is fed automatically from 
the rear, until it is strong enough to go on again. Who could possibly be better 
able to direct the successful rushes of an advance than the most experienced man, 
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the Captain of thecompany? The question of open order which has been 
alluded to here has been to a great degree carried out in the new Drill Book, 
though not to the extent that I should like to see it myself. I should like to see 
the interval larger between the men, and the distance between the ranks greater. 
There is no doubt also that if we wait to see what other nations are going to do: 
before we adopt any system, we fail in one very great principle, and that is that 
the drill of every army must to a certain degree depend upcn the characteristics of 
the men composing that army. The French are not like tho Germans nor like our- 
selves, neither are we like the Germans. Our rank and file are not composed of 
the same class as the Germans: the Germans have a very thick sprinkling, if I 
may use the word, of a much more educated and intelligent class of people than 
it is usual to find in the English Service. No doubt of late years ‘the rank and 
file of the British Army has very greatly improved in quality. I hope it may go 
on doing so. It depends very much upon the Government of the day, and the 
principles which are allowed to govern the recruiting of the Army, as to how far 
that improvement will be continued. I only trust that we shall not follow other 
nations, but that we shall think out these things for ourselves and settle for ourselves 
what is the best principle to adopt, and the details to be laid down for the drill 
of an army that is composed of Englishmen, and which are necessary under the 
conditions, which are extremely varied, of the warfare in which our armies are 
engaged all over the world and in every climate. My time is up and therefore I 
will not detain you any longer. The remarks that the lecturer has made about fire 
discipline need no comment, I think, from any practical soldier. I only trust that 
this lecture may bear really good fruit in the improvement of the drill of the Army 
in every way. 

Colonel LonspaLe Hae: The lecturer will forgive me if I hardly know how to 
style him. He has won so many honours both in the military profession and in 
the law, that I do not quite know whether to call him General Macdonald, or Colone} 
Macdonald, or your Lordship. However, I will speak of him as the lecturer. We 
have heard what he has said as to the absence of the group system in the Army. 
It is true that in the field exercises, the group system is merely confined to a group 
of four men, but there is a distinct regulation that they shall be under a group- 
leader just as much as the men in Colonel Macdonald’s diagrams there, and 
this group leader is to direct the fire. I imagine why we have not gone in for the 
group system so mvch in our Service as they have on the Continent is on account 
of the very small size of our companies, the very few men that a Commanding 
Officer can turn out on parade in peace time, so that if we had gone below the 
section leading, we should have come down to the group of perhaps one man and 
a half, nothing more. Therefore, practically, we have to a certain extent the 
group system, but not to the extent to which the lecturer would like to see it 
carried. The lecturer has advocated the system of groups, and when I read his 
lecture, it seemed to me to be a great thing for those who, like myself, are in favour 
of groups, in finding the lecturer among us. But it occurs to me to ask the 
lecturer whether the group which he advocates is the same as the group which we 
advocate ; whether he takes the group in the abstract, or whether he takes the 
group as necessarily connected with the four-deep attack formation. 

Colonel Macponatp : Certainly not. 

Colonel Hate: Then I accept the lecturer’s group as the proper unit. I was 
rather surprised to hear the remarks made by General Feilding about the rela- 
tion of the members of groups to each other. Of course the testimony of an eye- 
witness is worth far more than knowledge derived from reading; but in following 
most closely the identical campaigns that the General was in, it always occurred 
to me that the group system was so effective not on account of the personal rela- 
tions so much between the men themselves—because when a regiment bas been in 
action even for a day, its groups are so terribly broken up—but that the group 
system is a mainly corrective in principle to what I may call the individualized 
system of fighting of the present day. We are always telling the soldier, ‘‘ You 
must go and act for yourself,’ and ‘“‘You must work by yourself in the field.” 
We have gone mad upon that subject. All Europe did go mad after the war on 
that subject. Every nation said it must be individual fighting ; now, most nations 
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are seeing how they can apply a little corrective to that idea and the group system 
forms that corrective. A man does not realize that he belongs to a company when 
the company is scattered, but if you impress upon him, ‘ You are to act with these 
few men who are near you, you are never to think of yourself except in connection 
with a few other men,’’—not in connection with a whole company for the whole 
<ompany is dispersed over too wide an area, but if you impress upon them that 
they are never to work by themselves but always in immediate connection with 
any number of men, four or five, whatever your group may be, then the group 
system becomes the antidote to the bane of chaos, to the bane of every shooter 
doing exactly that which is right in his own eyes, which has been the tendency up 
to the present day. Ido not know whether General Feilding was at the battle of 
Coulmiers, but at that battle when the Germans were retiring, and a Colonel had 
to cover the retreat, he did it by taking all the men who had got any ammunition 
left from whatever regiments were near him and forming them in line of shooters. 
There the personal element of the group system did not come in at all, they were 
all strangers, but if each of those men had been trained to act ina group it did not, 
matter. And when you get a number of men mixed up as you do on a battlefield,” 

if the principle of “alw ays a group ” is impressed upon the men and not the personal 
element, that I imagine is one of the ways in which you can reduce to order dis- 
order on the field of battle. But it does not do to exaggerate the advantages of 
the group system and to draw all sorts of conclusions from it. The lecturer has, I 
think, done so in his lecture,—naturally,—he is an enthusiast for the group system. 
He gives us an instance of passing over wooded ground, through a wood and issu- 
ing on the other side. He has given us another instance how the group system 
will affect rallying, and has said how diflicuit it was if you had 400 red beads and 
400 biue beads mixed up, to sort them out, that it would be much better to have 
50 strings of eight blue beads and 50 strings of eight red beads. But the meta- 
phor hardly applies ; the strings would be broken up, there would be a great many 
doose oeads running about; and your beads would not be of two colours; the 
beads would be of the same colour. He would not have one four in blue and another 
four in red, as the case may be. But you do not sort in that way when yov are rallying 
after a repulse from a counter-attack. Verdy du Vernois says the sorting begiis 
from above and not from below. You settle the rallying points, and then say, “ Blue 
go to this, red go to that, and yellow to the third.” You rally the companies down 
to the groups, not up from the groups to the higher units, ‘Therefore the rallying 
question does not seem to me to enter into this at all. ‘The lecturer has applied to the 
touch formation an epithet, and I am in favour of epithets. I once called the lecturer’s 
formation the “ David and Jonathan” formation, which the lecturer accepted as 
indicative of the close personal tie of his system. But he has supplied a most 
admirable epithet himself with regard to the old formation, the “ fore-arm 

rubbing.” 1 want to know whether the lecturer has thought how he would apply 
his system to that most important point, “ night operations,’ night marching and 
night attack. None of us know very much about night operations ; but anybody 
who lives near Aldershot can see a good deal of them, and it was my good fortune 
to be allowed to accompany Colonel Gascoigne’s battalion of Scots Guards on that 
nine-mile night march when they surprised the camp on Chobham Common. We 
went, fore-arm rubbing, along the road. After a seven miles march we debouched 
on arugged common, full of pit-falls and ruts. I adopted the lecturer’s plan and 
went on the right of the column and I was not going to keep touch. Whenever 
we came to an obstacle I went round it, and if I had had four men behind me they 
would have gone round too, and I always found myself at a great distance from 
the column, and it was so dark you could hardly recognize individual men. 
The whole of the column rubbed fore-arms, and went over obstacles and through 
obstacles, and the consequence was that they arrived at the attacking point in the 
most perfect order. Now if that battalion had gone on anything but the old touch 
system, the battalion would have been all over the place. In night operations you 
must have density of formation and you must not allow men to st raggle in order 

that they may get along more comfortably, but you must go in the strictest 
*‘ shoulder to shoulder” formation. One other point only, and 1 should not refer to 
it if it had not been for the position that the lecturer occupies in the Volunteer Force. 
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Anything which can in any way.tend to weaken discipline in the Volunteer Force 
is to be avoided, and I am sure the lecturer would regret himself saying anything 
which might seem to tend in that direction, and would prefer to have it corrected 
rather than leave a wrong impression on the minds of all those who hear him. 
The lecturer has used some very strong language indeed. I cannot exactly say with 
regard to what it is, because the lecturer is a little bit vague, but it sounds as if it 
were directed against unreasoning obedience. He says, ‘‘ The days of your ‘food-for- 
powder’ soldier, who was expected to fear his Officer more than the enemy, are 
gone. He must be dealt with as a man, and not as a ‘fool or a brute.’ The culti- 
vation of his intelligence and self-reliance must be the fundamental basis of his 
training, not the bringing of him down to the mere dead level of the machine.’ 
But is he never to be a machine? Is he never to be brought down to the dead 
level of the machine? ‘‘ Obedience, and strict obedience down to the minutest 
detail must be exacted, but discretion must be exercised in not multiplying mean- 
ingless points of detail, and injuring discipline by martinetish, as distinguished 
from reasoning exaction. The development of the spirit of discipline must not be 
sought merely by a system which controls and holds down the soldier as an 
animal.” What does he mean by,that? My treatment of an animal is: I tell the 
animalto go out of the room,—the animal is not to say why, he has to go. And it is 
the same way with the soldier, he has to do the same under certain circumstances, 
he is to go out without thinking why he is to go out, but simply because he who is 
his superior wills it. He is absolutely to become a machine; call him a “ wooden 
soldier,” as does the lecturer, if you will,—I do not quite know what a wooden soldier 
would be, or how he would act, but you must have your soldier who will do things 
simply because he is told to do them, even though he may think them wrong, and 
simply for the reason that he receives the order. That is not my dictum, Sir, but 
I am going to read you a very short extract in which itis stated better than I have 
ever seen it put anywhere, and in most forcible language, by one of our ablest military 
writers, the value of this stiff, rigid, unreasoning obedience which the lecturer seems 
to deprecate. The writer from whom I am quoting is speaking of the ‘ingrained 
habit of mutual confidence,” which not only the naturalist, Darwin, but also Baron 
von der Goltz, the German, considered makes an army incalculably superior to an 
“armed mob.” He says, ‘‘ When, however, we come to consider what has enabled 
armies to acquire this ingrained habit, we are met by some very curious experi- 
ences. In the first place the instinctive habit of obedience to a word of command 
as coming from one who has the right and the duty to give that command has to 
be carried into the very limbs of a man. When cultivated men of mature years 
entered the ranks of the British Volunteers during the early stages of the move- 
ment some very amusing protests appeared in print as to the dreary monotony of 
the mechanical contortions which represent the early phases of recruit drill. A 
certain pity and sympathy was expressed for the poor soldiers who had to spend 
their lives in such uninteresting tasks.” The lecturer has drawn rather a highly 
coloured picture of men at position drill and setting-up drill, full of horror. ‘ It 
would hardly be too much to say that the complaints of these very superior 
persons showed a want of philosophic acuteness which is entirely absent from the 
minds of the most zealous Volunteers of our day. No one understands better than 
these the fact that in the dull mechanical routine of those incidents of recruit drill 
is laid the foundation of all military power.’ And remembering the profession 
from which our lecturer comes and of which he is an ornament, listen to this :— 
“The zealous barrister who at thirty-five always found himself turning by mistake 
to the right when he was ordered to turn to the left, who found it impossible to 
supple his limbs in the required ‘extension motions,’”—the béte noir of my 
friend, the lecturer,--was unconsciously illustrating the weakness of the most 
zealous untrained armed man. With the best of wishes his body was so little 
under the command of his own mind and will that he could not, much as he 
wished it, place it at once under the command of anyone else; much less could 
he cut out that disturbing element, himself, so far as to obey instinctively and without 
a certain amount of resisting individuality the commands he received. This is 
my answer to the lecturer’s views ; it is from the pen of a writer of whom we are 
all proud, who is present here to-day, the author of the article on ‘‘ War,” in the 
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“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the whole of which is as well worth your reading as the 
extract I have just given you. 

Colonel Mavricr, R.A.: The deep interest with which I listened to the lecture 
has been accompanied by an undercurrent of wonderment as to what my friend 
Colonel Hale would find to attack in it. That he would find something to attack 
in it I felt quite sure, because I have never sat once in this lecture hall, when 
Colonel Hale has been present, without finding that he was sure to attack any 
proposition of any sort, put forward by any one, Certainly, the very last thing 
{ expected was that any composition of my own would be thrown in the teeth 
of the lecturer. ‘There was absolutely nothing in the lecture which I felt to be in 
conflict with the passage which Colonel Hale read. I do not think that the lecturer 
and I disagree by one hair’s breadth. I very warmly and cordially agree with those 
passages which Colonel Hale has attacked, and I can only say, whilst I do feel 
as strongly as I possibly can that discipline has to be carried into the very limbs 
of a man, I do not think the lecturer differed from me on that subject. As 
regards the particular form in which that shall be done, I naturally in writing 
referred to the forms we have now. Ido think the purpose is so all-important 
that it is infinitely better that the dull extension motions, and everything else, should 
be used, rather than that the result should not be attained ; but if the lecturer can 
give us something that shall be directly connected with war, and shall bring us up 
more closely to what we have to do in actual fighting, which may give us the same 
opportunity of bringing the men strictly into the hands of discipline, as our 
extension motions do, | shall feel most cordially grateful to him, and not have 
the slightest wish that we should adhere to any particular motions which in the 
past have been the means of attaining that object. It was not on the vaiue of 
particular forms that I was insisting. I was actually thinking of certain letters 
which I had absolutely seen in a working man’s magazine, written by a very worthy 
barrister, complaining bitterly of the drill of that day. It certainly seems to me, 
from my knowledge of him, he was gaining experience, which to him was of very 
considerable value. It does not therefore follow that the same kind of thing cannot 
be the case nowadays, and all I can say is, Iam not aware of any sentence of the 
lecture which I should not have liked to have written and to have read; and I 
feel so cordially in sympathy with it, that I cannot say anything that i more 
regret than that a particular passage of mine should be dragged up in opposition 
to it. 

Major Sir Harry Verney: I do not know, my lord, whether I might refer to 
an entirely different subject, but in the latter part of the lecture reference was made 
to fire discipline. Well, now our soldiers fire at targets: I would ask whether that 
is a practice which is very desirable for teaching soldiers to fire. Was it not the 
case that our loss at Majube was very much in consequence of the practice of the 
Boers in firing at wild animals, and that we never had the opportunity of firing at 
anything, except at targets? I have been in Germany, where [ think there is some 
machinery for starting up heads over a wall, and they then bob down, and they 
must be fired at while they are visible. That is a practice which I should think 
would be very valuable in our own Army. Certainly the practice of only firing at 
targets is not as useful to our Army as it might be. I therefore had some hope 
that the lecturer would have referred to that subject, which I have always con- 
sidered one of very great importance ; and there are many other subjects which I 
should like to have had referred to. For instance, my own belief is that our soldier’s 
dress is anything but good for the development of his strength and muscle. I very 
much doubt whether the trouser is not a very inconvenient dress. You never see 
a gamekeeper with trousers; they only wear breeches or knickerbockers. Why 
should not our soldiers have that dress which is most convenient? It is the dress 
we ordinarily put on when we go to shoot in the Highlands; we do not shoot in 
trousers, but in knickerbockers or breeches. I should have liked the lecturer, who 
has referred to so many most interesting subjects, to have referred to that. I 
should be glad to hear his opinion with regard to target practice, and whether 
there ought not to be some practice at that which moves, and not only at the target 
which is still. 

Lord WotseELeyY : It would perhaps be better if I mention to Sir Harry Verney 
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that, since he had the advantage of being present at our shooting ranges, the 
practice to which he refers has formed part of our ordinary Regulations. 

Major WaLTER Situ, R.A.: There are one or two points upon which you will 
perhaps.allow me to say a word. With reference to the first topic of importance 
on which the gallant and learned lecturer was touching—that of the annual inspec- 
tions held on British regiments, there are certain incidents present to my mind 
which I own that I regret to mention, being myself a member of the Regular 
Force ; but I consider myself justified in calling attention to one of them here, for 
the greater good of the Service. 1 happen to be acquainted with a certain regiment 
now quartered in this country. Great importance happened to be attached in that 
particular district to the Musketry Returns of the several battalions, and the Com- 
manding Officer knew perfectly well that the shooting averages would be thoroughly 
overhauled. What did that Commanding Officer do? I am speaking of facts, which 
[ have heard on perfectly reliable authority. The whole of the recruits in his 
battalion, who ought to have been pushed on with all possible speed in musketry, 
were kept back ; they were not allowed to commence musketry practice, so that the 
Efficiency Returns of his battalion on musketry shooting might show a higher order 
of merit. From this melancholy, if not discreditable, incident we may learn how 
serious the reflex action of even a well-intentioned inspection upon the training 
of a regiment may be. ‘There are, in addition, one or two points which the gallant 
lecturer will allow me somewhat to enlarge upon, because they happen to be 
features in our prospective tactics to which [ have given a great deal of thought. 
When I find him boldly advocating the group system, it is a matter of no small 
gratification to me; because, treating on another subject in this theatre about two 
years ago,! from an entirely independent point of view, I was led to urge, to the best 
of my ability, the adoption of a more habitual and definite “group system” of 
training and of drill-manceuvre in our Service: and therefore it is not a little 
pleasing to me to find so distinguished an authority pleading for the fullest recog- 
nition of an identical principle, from points of view and an experience peculiarly his 
own. But I am bound to say, although it is not an indispensable and essential part 
of his plan, I do not think the particular system of groups consisting of double 
sections of fours, which he has recommended, will be readily accepted in the Service. 
It is obvious that the relation between these eight men can never be anything but 
a purely accidental cne., We have, it seems to me, a much better unit already 
worked to a certain, though all too meagre an extent, in our Service, namely, the 
section—one fourth of the company. The true section can be marked off into an 
autonomous and independent existence of its own in the daily life in camp and 
quarters, on guards and duties, as well as in drill and mancuvre. Colonel 
Macdonald’s groups become after the first casualties too small, and too numerous to 
be regarded as workable units. The section is capable of any subdivision that may 
be desired. There are, however, two reasons for advocating the group system 
which I do not think have been mentioned in this lecture. The first is to me ¢ 
matter of very great importance. Nothing has been said about the reflex action of 
the group system on the education of non-commissioned officers who have to lead 
the groups. In the artillery the etfects of the influence I speak of has been forced 
upon our convictions. We know what our Nos. 1 are capable of, and we know 
what a magnificent training it is for those men who have to doit. It is not that 
our non-commissioned officers in tlie artillery come of a better stock than non-com- 
missioned officers in any other branch of the Service; but that the training they 
get as Nos. 1 of subdivisions makes them more self-reliant and abler men and 
better soldiers, a result which is mainly due to the additional responsibility which 
devolves upon them. There is another thing which possibly did not occur to the 
lecturer. I was greatly interested some two years ago in seeing some German 
companies, which were being inspected in Metz. I watched them very carefully, 
and what interested me more than anything else was the immense attention which 
the Inspecting Officer, I think the Brigadier-General, was giving to what I may call 
“alarm” practice. A company was marching leisurely and at its ease along the 
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parade-ground, pretty much as it would do along a chaussée, when it suddenly was 
supposed to fall into an ambush. The company, as by magic, with very much 
greater speed than could be done by any of our battalions at Aldershot, dissolved 
itself into three or four échelons ; probably into Ziige, the companies being small. 
very man fell into his place with the speed and precision of magic, some skirmishing 
to the right, some to the left, others forming an improvised advanced guard, while the 
nucleus of the company marched steadily forward at the swinging Parade-Tritt. That 
could only be possible by a properly elaborated and thoroughly practised group 
system. Certainly the group in this case was the Zug, but the Zug of the German 
compuny in time of peace is very much what vur section would be in time of war. 
‘There is one remark in reference to touch drill which the lecturer made which calls 
perhaps for one word of comment. He said, if I mistake not, that the solid form of 
advance is utterly inapplicable to any conditions of modern warfare. I think, 
probably, if he had been writing more fully he would have made one or two reser- 
vations. I might remind him of one. ‘The solid formation of some part of the 
troops engaged is highly applicable to the counter-attack. The counter-attack 
commences often at a very short distance from the troops who are assailed. ‘The* 
advance must no doubt be covered by a chain of skirmishers, but a chain of this 
character is clearly not sufficiently solid to give the brutum fulmen at the moment 
of actual collision ; therefore the chain ought to be followed by a body marching 
in tolerably solid formation. I do not mean to say they should necessarily touch at 
the elbow, but a solid formation of some kind is what we want there: solid in the 
sense that the German Zug is solid, when it advances without touch at the elbow in 
the Parade-Tritt. Thirdly, I may be allowed to add my protest to that of the 
lecturer against a system of training, as it were, in “ water-tight compartments.” p 
am quite certain it does not answer. For myself, my own experience as an instructor 
has given me some insight into the defects of that deplorable method. An Officer 
at Aldershot learns drill on the parade-ground, but all his knowledge of higher 
tactics or of field defences is acquired on the bleck-board. He gets into a habit of 
mind which never connects the one with the other. I have been able to ascertain 
that from my own observations. ‘The Officers become all but incapable of -linking 
the two together, simply from being unaccustomed to associate them in practice. 
Jake, for instance, the extremely important object of the attack on a carefully 
obstacled position. Who ever sees the penetration of a long line of obstacles during 
a field day? And yet practical studies of that kind are of paramount importance 
in modern tactics, and of all other things require special adaptations and constant 
practice. If the Germans and the French had been trained in the defence of 
iorests and villages, the fighting that took place in the war of 1870 would have been 
an entirely different thing. We have only to compare the incidents of the wood- 
fighting at Worth or Spicheren with what took place under similar conditions in 
the great American war to be convinced of this. With reference to the indepen- 
dence which has been accorded to Captains of companies, I feel bound to state, 
from my own observations at Aldershot and other places, that the leaders of 
companies have noé been allowed to adopt the latitude which is freely conceded 
to them by the new Drill Book. How it arises I do not know, but there is the fact. 
Possibly someone from Aldershot will be able to explain why it is that Commanding 
Officers appear to have determined to nullify a concession, which tacticians have 
been longing for, and which we ought to hold as the very birthright of the leaders of 
British companies. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. Gunter: There are only one or two points in the lecture I 
wish to touch on, and I will not take up much of the time of the meeting. I 
venture to think, from the experience I have had of inspections, that there is some 
justification for what the lecturer has said with regard to the ‘‘ necessity of the 
entire recasting of the principle upon which inspections are conducted by General 
Oflicers commanding.” I thirk there is even now a great deal that is cut and dried 
about these inspections. if General Ollicers would draw up careful schemes for 
their field inspections, which would not be in any way or form communicated to the 
battalions beforehand, I think an improvement would be effected. Details for 
such schemes can be easily found by those that are acquainted with that well-known 
book, ‘‘ Letters on Infantry,” by Prince Kraft zi Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen (see 
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page 119, &c., of the excellent translation by Colonel Walford). At the same time, 
I think General Officers commanding might, with advantage to the battalions 
under their command, insist upon some practical instruction being carried out in 
the way suggested by the Officer who has just sat down. The second point is with 
regard to the normal space occupied by soldiers in the ranks, which in the Drill 
Book varies from 24 inches at drill to 30 inches in manceuvre. Speaking as an old 
Adjutant and company commander, I think there can be no practical difficulty in 
teaching troops from the first to occupy the 30 inches which they are afterwards 
allowed to take up in manceuvres as necessary to free movement. I think the 
simplicity and avoidance of confusion of ideas in the mind of the young soldier 
would be a great gain. Colonel Hale has said this could not be carried out in night 
attacks, but although night attacks are of the greatest possible importance, and will 
doubtless form a great feature in future wars, they are still, and will be, I think, 
exceptional, and we should try and’ found any details of our Regulations upon 
what will be the rule, rather than the exception. In exceptional cases like night 
attacks, men would naturally feel in towards one another, though they might have 
occupied in the first instance a little more space. The third point is in regard to 
the grouping. I think all Officers who have had practical experience in training 
men will agree that the only way to get the full advantage of the present weapon 
and of the higher training that both Officers and men at present receive, is by 
working on the group system. If there is a difficulty in carrying out the group 
system with our present companies, it is because they are not strong enough. [ 
think Major Smith has hit a point here also, when he says that the most practical 
way of carrying out the group system would be working by sections and halt- 
sections, in preference to any other method. 

Major Brownriae (Rifle Brigade) : I wish to say one or two words on the group 
system. I happen to have just returned from Australia, where I had the honour to 
command the local forces of Victoria, and it may interest you to know how a certain 
group system was, as it were, forced on us. We had organized a battalion called 
“The Rangers,” about 900 strong, composed of detachments of the strength of 
twenty men and upwards, from the various rifle clubs of the colony. From four to 
six of these detachments formed a company, and each detachment had its own non- 
commissioned officers. It was found that the men, as a rule, drilled best when 
under the eye of their own non-commissioned officer, and when together by detach- 
ments. I therefore issued an order that, unless under very exceptional circumstances, 
2 detachment was never to be broken up. <As a rule, a detachment formed the 
section of a company ; if it was too small, two detachments were formed into one 
section, but the detachments were kept together. Sometimes a detachment formed 
a half-company of two sections ; sometimes three sections, with another detachment 
added to it, formed the company. But the standing rule was, that men of detac! 
ments were not to be separated, and were always to be under the command of their 
own non-commissione?. offivers. The system answered very well, and Major Otter, 
the Officer commanding the battalion, assured me it was most successful, particularly 
in the form of a‘tack. In fact, I was so impressed with the advantage of this 
system that I proposed to introduce it into the Militia forces of the colony. I fully 
helieve that such a system would work well in our Army, and sections would then 
always be under the command of the same non-commissioned officers who exercise 
supervision over them in the barrack-rooms and at other times. Companies and 
sections might be equalized as much as possible, but only sections sized. Each 
section should be told off separately into fours, the third file from the left being a 
blank file, if necessary, and the subdivision into groups of four or eight men would 
be then a very small matter. Of course the eye of many would be offended by the 
tall men in the centre of a company, and the comparatively unequal size of sections 
and companies would be urged as an objection, but I think these points compara- 
tively immaterial. Asa rule, I used to order the strongest sections to be on the 
flanks of the company, and the strongest companies to be on the flanks of the 
battalion, but only so that the Commanding Officer might know which were the 
strongest. I have no doubt this system might be improved on, but all I can say is 
that it has been worked for some years with considerable success in Victoria. 
Colonel CarpvEw, late 2nd Battalion South Lancashire Regiment: My lord, 
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ladies and gentlemen, I wish to add my testimony to the extreme ability with 
which the lecturer has treated the subject of his lecture, and there is not a 
word in it with which I do not agree. ‘The great lever that will raise the 
standard of efliciency in the Army is the Inspecting Officer. As the lecturer 
has said, “a corps will be trained for the sort of inspection it will have to 
undergo,” and if the Inspecting Officer will only look for a higher standard in the 
different corps he inspects, Iam sure the general standard of the Army will be 
raised to a very great extent. Without this, I think there will be a great difficulty 
in reaching a higher general state of efficiency in our Army. I am glad to think 
there are more Inspecting Officers now than formerly, who attach a first import- 
ance to duties in the field, such as fire discipline and tactics, musketry, outposts, 
advanced guards, &c., rather than the mere work of the drill ground and the 
barracks. Under the first head the lecturer says: “The impulse must now come 
to the ranks from the company Officers and non-commissioned officers. It is to 
them that the ranks must look for the control, the guidance, and the communica- 
tion of the stimulus of command. . . . It is, therefore, necessary that the 
company Officer should be closely bound up with the men, so that the soldier may 
feel that it is through him he is really learning his work and his discipline.” I am 
sure this close association of Officers and men is the secret of getting a thorough 
training in fire discipline, but I am afraid the traditions and customs of our Service 
are against the system advocated, and that the practice is on the whole opposed to 
it. The drill and training of the men is still greatly in the hands of the Adjutant 
and the sergeant-major of the battalion. It is true the Officers commanding 
companies have for a certain period of about six weeks annually, including 
musketry, the'training of their men, but I would like to see them have this responsi- 
bility at all times, including the drilling and training of recruits, and further, 
I should like to see the company an administrative unit; owing to the present 
small size of the company, the latter may not be practicable, but at least the company 
should be a unit for drill and training; and its own Officers made altogether 
responsible for its efliciency, instead of being dry-nursed by the Adjutant and 
sergeant-major as they often are in corps at the present moment. ‘The Regulations 
are put forward in this spirit, but as the lecturer has said they are not carried out. 
For instance, the Regulations lay down that the Commanding Officer will command 
the principal daily parade himself, and at all other regimental parades which he 
does not himself attend, he will take care that 2» Major or Captain is in command, 
but I think you will find in the majority of battalions the afternoon parade is 
certainly held under the Adjutant still. Then, as to the control of sub-units, 
foreign armies which have had actual war experience have adopted the group 
system, and we should be right to follow them in that respect, but I do not know 
whether we have not already got that system in our small sections. Our battalions 
are smaller than theirs, and it is very difficult, without breaking up the companics 
and reducing their number, which is objectionable, to get more than about tifteen 
or twenty men to a section if such a section were sub-divided; the group would be 
too small. ‘Therefore, I think, with our attenuated battalions the section might be 
worked in the same way asa group. It is an admirable principle to keep the men 
of a section together, and that can be done in the barrack-room as well as in the 
field. I know several battalions that always do it; the men are always kept 
together in the barracks; the duty roster is kept by sections, also the musketry 
roster, the men fire together by sections, fall in for parades together, in fact, 
everything is done by sections and with the best possible elfect ; but the deplorable 
thing is, that there are so many men taken away for duty and fatigues, and that 
kind of thing. It is heartrending to Commanding Oflicers to find that their 
battalion is often represented by only a few men on parade, and this deranges the 
system of sections more than anything else. I am certain in the case of the Royal 
Engineer works that the military authorities must be quite opposed to using 
soldiers for the purposes of working at fortifications. ‘This is a Treasury question, 
but is it a wise economy to employ soldiers instead of civilians for such work at the 
cost of the efficiency of the former? It is certainly at the cost of their efficiency, 
for when it is done, you cannot get that progressive and continuous instruction 
which is so essential, The men taken away for.engineer works are often kept away 
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for months at a time; they thus miss many important courses of instruction, and 
have had time to forget a good part of what they had learned previously. A 
proper control of fire is above all things essential for the efficiency of an army, and 
this can only be acquired by constant and incessant practice in the field, and 
frequent instruction in field firing. I agree with Colonel Macdonald that it is 
extremely essential that at every parade there should be drill in firing. Of course, 
all know that the effect of fire depends very much on the man who gives the word 
of command, and he cannot acquire efficiency unless he has practice ; therefore, not 
only the men, but the commanders want practice, and to this end, in my battalion 
we used often, latterly when at drill, to practise firing by sections, either volley or 
independent firing under some general idea when the battalion was in close forma- 
tion. Again, as to intervals between men, it is a simple matter, and I am sure the 
men can be taught to keep their intervals, and thus to march more easily and better 
than when they are in close formation. This is not a new idea. Many years ago, 
I remember, Colonel Twynam in a lecture delivered in the library at Aldershot 
advocated the interval. He reasoned, why should not infantry drill thus? We 
drill our cavalry with an interval of 6 inches from knee to knee. In the battalion 
T commanded, we tried it again and again over rough ground, with tangled grass 
and jungle, working with a 6 inches interval, and drilled with perfect ease, celerity, 
and cohesion. Colonel Lonsdale Hale ridiculed the expression “ fore-arm rubbing,” 
used by the lecturer, and appeared to maintain that troops should march shoulder 
to shoulder, at least in night attacks, but this does net accord with my experience of 
night attacks, which I have constantly practised in a tropical climate where the 
nights are very dark ; on some of these occasions, the men have actually advanced in 
skirmishing order over strange country, and yet have kept their connection. There- 
fore, 1 feel sure it is quite possible, even in night attacks, to have a small interval 
between men, say of 6 inches, so that they can use their limbs unrestrained. 
Adverting to the management of fire, company and section leaders can only become 
conversant with fire tactics, and the men trained to a vigorous fire discipline, by 
careful theoretical instruction in barracks, constant practice in the field, and 
frequent instruction in field firing. I think such instruction requires all the time 
that we are able to give to it and the amount of close order movements that is 
often practised at the expense of it is much to be deprecated. I believe that even 
now there are a great many Commanding Officers who devote half the time at 
their disposal to such movements. ‘he questions we should ask ourselves are: (1) 
whether our organization is best fitted for proper military training, and (2) whether 
sufficient time is devoted to the training of both Officers and men to attain the 
highest possible standard of efficiency. I think it is very doubtful whether we do 
occupy sufficient time for the purpose, when we compare the work we do with that 
done in foreign armies; the troops of the latter drill five, six, or seven hours a day, 
and the Officer goes to his work early in the morning and does not return to his 
quarters till the evening. It may be urged that in foreign armies the men only 
have three years in which to be instructed, whereas ours have from seven to eight; 
but when we come to take into consideration the much shorter time occupied by us 
in drills and parades, and the number of men taken away for working and fatigue 
parties, which I do not think is the case in foreign armies, I think it will be found 
that our soldier at the end of his seven years or eight years has not had more real 
instruction than the Prussian or the French soldier at the end of his three years. 
In this connection I can remember the Commanding Officer of a battalion which 
formed part of a large garrison telling me that for seven weeks he never had his 
men together for battalion parade. How can a battalion which is not drilled 
together for such long periods be said to be in an efficient condition ? How can it 
be expected to cope successfully with foreign troops which have been constantly 
and continuously drilled and practised? ‘his is not the fault of the military 
authorities ; the remedy lies with Her Majesty’s Government, for it is a Treasury 
question, and I think it is to be deplored that this country, which is so wealthy, 
does not employ civilian labour for military works rather than military, the use of 
which appears so prejudicial to the proper training, and therefore efficiency, of our 
Army. 

Captain W. Apyz, Royal Irish Rifles: I think all present must have listened to 
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Colonel Macdonald’s lecture with very great interest. Certainly I have, especially as 
I have had the opportunity of having many pleasant conversations with him on the 
subject. His contention appears to me to be that discipline and smartness in drill 
need not suffer in any way by allowing the soldier a free use of his body and limbs. 
With this view I venture entirely to concur. But before proceeding briefly to add to 
some of his remarks on infantry training, I would like to refer to one or two para- 
graphs in his lecture which seem to imply that as a general rule the spirit of modern 
military training, as indicated by our drill regulations so far as they go, has not as 
yet permeated our regiments and their efficiency. He says, “ I know of my own know- 
ledge cases, both of Regular battalions and Volunteer battalions, which never pay 
the slightest attention to the orders directing drill with mancuvre interval. 
Many of them have never even heard of such a thing as drilling with an interval. A 
friend of mine, who isin a rather crack regiment, stared, and asked me what I meant, 
when I inquired whether they ever did maneuvre-interval drill.” Jet us hope this 
is an exception. No doubt in some places this may be the result, and the causes 
which produce this want of appreciation of the necessity of casting overboard the 
traditions and ancient methods of training applicable to a bygone time the lecturer 
has indicated, but I think a greater advance in the new direction has taken place 
than his lecture seems to imply. I think this must be a very exceptional case. I 
will only here speak of my own regiment, where field manceuvre drill forms the 
dominant and leading feature of the year’s training; in fact, except for special 
parade purposes, I believe all close order movements are performed without 
markers, and Officers, sergeants, and men frequently drill and train by signal only, 
and without intermediate cautions of any kind. Again, he says, ‘‘ When I showed. 
this to an Officer of rank he at once said, ‘ That is all very well for your intelligent 
volunteers, but the kind of men we get for line soldiers could not doit.” I for 
one beg to disagree with that remark. I think our men are quite capable, especially 
at the present time, of conforming with the altered conditions of modern training. 
Now to turn to the body of the lecturer’s remarks—I only want to emphasize the 
remarks made by Colonel Cardew, and also by Major Smith—I heartily agree in al} 
their observations on the system of inspection’ Inspections regulate the practice, and, 
Drill Book or no Drill Book, unless these are considerably altered in their nature, 
and training ground afforded to every regiment, it is diflicult to see how the whole 
military machine can advance with the times, as regards efficiency. ‘There are 
many regiments who are unfortunately very badly placed as regards training 
ground. As regards the Drill Book, I venture to think that'‘its contents do not 
attach sufficient importance and bring more into prominence the spirit of decentra- 
lization, not only of authority, but of responsibility. Companies are now the school 
units, as well as tactical units, therefore the duties of Captains and their sub- 
ordinates should form the basis on which all training regulations are framed. 
They should be told what results are required and in which they will be inspected, 
and they should be left almost independent in their efforts to obtain those results. 
But to carry this out to its legitimate conclusion it is imperative that their men 
must not be requisitioned for all sorts of garrison and general duties, and taken 
away by every Staff Officer and department which require men for their offices. 
One’s non-commissioned officers must not be pitchforked about all over the country, 
backwards and forwards from the depét and other battalions, and promoted by & 
system of seniority instead of by professional merit. The month’s company training 
is excellent, but it should be understood that in addition nearly the whole year 
should constitute the company training. I would ask, what is the difficulty with a 
uniform system of detailing of duties by distinct companies or squads for every day 
or week, thereby allowing a Captain to have his entire company one or two days a 
week, and the Commanding Officer the battalion one day a week or more? ‘This 
leads me to the system of grouping alluded to by the lecturer, although, owing 
to our system of recruiting, general administration and organization, &c., there are 
many difficulties in the way. But I would humbly submit that these difficulties 
might be made to disappear if our Regulations were made more emphatic on the 
point of keeping and working the squads or groups in the field in the same way as 
they stand in barracks for all administrative purposes. This is done, I think, in 
the artillery. The results of such a system are most noticeable in other countries. 
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I happened to go through the late Kaiser Manceuvres at Hanover, last September, i 
with some of the German troops, both working in the field and in bivouac, and one . 
thing that struck me at once was the remarkably independent but co-operating way 
the smallest units worked, demonstrating the thorough training they had had under ‘ 
their own leaders. At the march past of the “7 and 10” army corps, where close 
order drill was of course a, necessity, all the interior movements of companies, 
regiments, brigades, and divisions were executed in the most independent manner, 
and with only half-a-dozen commands from all the superior commanders, with the 
utmost rapidity and precision, without markers or Staff Officers galloping about. 
The swinging of the left arm in marching past looked most inspiriting and 
picturesque, and without giving an appearance of rigidity. The manipulation and 
manceuvring of the vast masses of cavalry was extracrdinary, showing that the 
subordinate leaders had been highly trained in leading their respective units. Let 
us hope that the Government Barrack Bill will assist us in training on these 
principles, and in company all over the country with the other arms of the Service. 
One word as to musketry : I venture to hope figures of merit may no longer be f 
used to the extent they have been, and that after every man has passed a certain 
course in steady range shooting, the remainder of his musketry training may 
only and entirely include shooting under service conditions and in light marching 
order. For this purpose many, I think, look forward to possessing a more improved 
sort of head-dress than the helmet, which at present is not regarded with the 
respect due to it. As regards the present Drill Book, I think only general rules 
might be laid down for brigade imevements, and a considerable portion of the 
chapter cut out, and all brigade movements to be done without markers. I would 
also suggest that the manual exercise be abolished as an exercise, keeping those 
motions of the rifle which are absolutely necessary for marching purposes. 
Brigadier-General Macponatp : I should like first to say a word upon one obser- 
ation that was made by Colonel Hale, and that was that I had made use of strong 
language in the lecture. I have always found that if you want to get any real or 
important thing altered in this life, and most of all if you want to get any such 
thing altered in military matters, you must use strong language for a considerable 
time. I dare say Colonel Hale’s own experience has taught him that sometimes : 
things cannot be got done as they ought to be without a little use of strong i 
language. I have used strong language not from any personal motive, but 
with a purpose, I confess. It seemed to me a duty to express as strongly as 
{ could the necessity for these changes that some of us have long been advocating. 
He remarked also on my having spoken about the “ food-for-powder” period 
soldiers, of the man who feared the Officer more than he did the enemy. I should 
not have mentioned any such expression, had it not been that I was ashamed to see 
a year or two ago in the “ Army and Navy Gazette” in a correspondence which 
T had with a certain anonymous gentleman there—I am glad he was anonymous— 
a letter in which he spoke of a soldier as being a person who, even now, ought to be 
in the position of fearing his Officer more than the enemy. That was a most 
scandalous statement for a man to make at our time of day, and it was for that 
reason I quoted it. I could not have believed it possible that such a thing would 
be said at this time of day. My friend General Feilding made some kind criticisms 
» always does. I can only say in reply to him, if anything I have to say on 
these subjects is of value at all, it is in avery great measure to be attributed to 
the help and training I had under him for several years at Aldershot. Colonel 
Hale objects to the idea of forming a group system, and rather criticized it on the 
ground that the group could not be formed definitely. He also said the men 
should be taught that each man is in a group with five men on his right and five 
men on his left wherever he found himself. Did anybody ever hear anything like 
that? The result would be that each would be in several groups. He would be 
the centre of one group with five men on his right and five men on his left. 
He would be right-hand man of the group of which the fifth man on his left was 
the centre, and the left-hand man of the group of which the man fifth on his 
right was the centre. Each man would be in several different groups. Surely 
a group must be a definite and detailed number of men, not a chance formation. It 
has been said by more than one speaker that every one would be, and is under 
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a group system in our Service, because we have small companies, and the sections 
are quite good groups enough. I beg to enter my most emphatic protest against 
that.1 A group should not be a command, and your group should be of a definite 
and distinct size. Your sections vary. When you go to war, your section would 
be a great deal larger than it is in time of peace; both in war and peace it will 
vary in different corps, and from day to day, therefore the unit you have to deal 
with for the purposes of rallying would bea varying unit, and this would be very 
much against the rapidity and efficiency of its action. The company, the half 
company, and the section are distinct commands, whereas, you want within these 
commands a control under group leaders with small and distinctly defined 
groups, not too large and not too smali: and whatever your section may be, what- 
ever your half company may be, it is of the greatest possible importance that there 
should be a definite small number which might be seen at once by the eye of any 
man to be his own group, and the members of which could, under all circumstances, 
keep together. Colonel Hale was rather unfair to me, I think, in my illustration 
about the coloured beads, probably because I did not make my meaning as clear as 
i should have done. I did not mean that the men who got mixed would be dressed 
in different dresses, in speaking of beads of different colours. No illustration of 
that kind can be perfect, and although the general idea may he right, the details 
may be misleading. Of course, beads cannot sort themselves, and the idea of 
sorting beads requires some means of distinguishing them; therefore I used the 
colours only for the purpose of indicating that if you had a number of dead articles 
like beads, the only way in which you could distinguish them was by having them 
of different colours. In the case of men, they of course string themselves, knowing 
whom they have to go with. What the colourof the beads is to the sorter, their own 
knowledge of one another is to them and their leader. If you get, for instance, 
agompany of a different regiment to fill up a gap in a fighting line, if the men 
work together, that is to say, if, metaphorically, they are strung together, then 
the eight men—the string—will draw itself out of the confusion, and there 
you have your eight men ready in order, and your larger unit will be sorted much 
quicker. Colonel Hale also objects to the abolition of drill by touch because of 
night operations. 

Colonel Hate: I asked how you apply it to night operations. 

General MacponaLp : In the first place I am not prepared to arrange a system of 
drill for the Army upon the footing that its work is to be done in the dark. A 
system based upon the idea of working in the dark would, in order to carry it out 
logically, require that every man and every Officer should do his drill in the day- 
time with obscured spectacles, which would cause him to see as badly as at night. 
But I will venture to say this, the fore-arm marching of his men at night was very 
irregular and would not have passed inspection. I am quite prepared, if you wish 
to take men to attack in the dark, as you sometimes must do, to adopt any system 
you please which will meet the necessity of the case. I would allow the men togo hand 


1 T heard this idea expressed with very great regret, for it shows that many have 
not even yet got an accurate idea of what a group system is. Groups must not be 
units of command, but only units of aid, in support of command. And they must 
be definite, and limited to such a small number that they can be kept under one 
eye under all circumstances, and be used to help those in charge of units of 
command to prevent their getting out of hand, the group-leader holding his men 
together within the unit of command. It is plain that if a section is made up of 
three groups well held together, it is much less liable to disintegration, than if it 
consists of twelve files, but without any binding together in definite groups. The 
very fact that our companies are “attenuated” in peace is a reason for not making 
our sections pass for groups, and not, as was suggested in the criticism, a reason for 
doing sc. For the “ attenuation”? would have to be cured in war, and your section 
would become a considerable command, and quite unsuitable for the purposes of 2 
group, which isan order-maintaining and rallying fraction, and not a command. It 
is the molecule which consists of cohering atoms, not the organism, or a separately 
acting limb of the organism.—J. H. A. M. 
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in hand, or arm in arm if necessary. But I am quite certain unless they are going 
over any place that is not absolutely as flat as the Horse Guards Parade, going in 
the dark they never could march by touch and nothing else. It is an entirely 
exceptional case and must be dealt with exceptionally. So I do not think that it 
forms any criterion as to what should be the regular mode of march. Now, as re- 
gards the adoption of interval march, nothing could be more gratifying to myself, 
and, I believe, to another gentleman present, than to hear what has been said about 
that to-day, seeing that we have been pleading for it for twenty long years. The 
only objection taken to it is that it is not suitable for marching at night, and I think 
Colonel Cardew has given avery sufficient answer tothat. But here we have in this 
theatre in 1890, criticafter critic stating distinctly that he approves of adopting thirty 
inches front for a file as being the best formation you can get. Well, that surely is 
arevolution. If anybody had ventured to say that thirty years ago, he would have 
been burnt at the military stake at once as a heretic; and now, we have senior 
Officers and Adjutants and Officers who have been Adjutants and have risen to the 
highest positions, saying that they highly approve of it. Our cause must be gained 
when the genus Adjutant is captured. I could fill a column of a newspaper with 
the ridicule that has been heaped on others and myself for the last twenty 
years for proposing this, and now we are getting our reward, and I hope we shall 
soon have the reward by having only one system of drill in the Army by which 
men shall have freedom to move, as they have now in the (German Army.? 
I am quite certain that neither by day nor night, if you allow them to have 
thirty inches to stand in, will you have less regularity than you had before. 
Colonel Hale also very good-humouredly referred to my profession in connection 
with a passage from Colonel Maurice’s article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
but it is another proof of there being nothing new under the sun, because it is 
rather an older story than either he or Colonel Maurice supposed. In the early 
days of this century when there were Volunteers in Edinburgh, a former advocate 
of the Edinburgh Bar being told by the Sergeant-Major to put his left foot fore- 
most, asked, “‘ Why the left foot ?’? The Sergeant-Major said, “ Because it is His 
Majesty’s orders, Sir, and be ” well, he added some strong language. Now, 
that was a very good answer indeed, and I thoroughly agree with the Sergeant- 
Major in that case. You must begin with one leg, and it is desirable that all 
should begin with the same leg. That isa good bit of proper discipline and nobody 
can fix it except Her Majesty, and she has fixed the left leg, and it is excellent 
discipline to get that “into the limbs of aman.” What we complain of about 
your general system is that there are a vast number of things whieh are of no con- 
sequence whatever to military training and which are mere bits of show and 
parade, over which you spend and utterly waste a vast amount of time. If regu- 
larity is to be got into the limbs of a man by training—a principle with which I 
thoroughly agree—let it be regularity in those positions of the limbs and arms 
which effect a useful end, such as the positions for firing, for example. Exact the 
most absolute strictness in that; punish a man severely if he does not pay atten- 
tion even to half an inch in the position of hand or arm on the rifle, but do give 
up matters which are of no possible consequence, and which waste a vast amount of 
time. One word more about the inspection. Last year I had an Inspecting Officer 
whom I knew very well, and I had a very undisciplined interview with him. I 
asked him if he would allow me to speak. He said, “ Certainly.” I said, “‘ You know, 
Sir, we have not time to learn everything—do you wish us at inspection to march 
past three times and then have some brigade movements, battalion advancing in 
echelon, changing front to the left and so on, or shall we practise the attack and 
just march past once in quarter column at the end of the inspection?” He gave 
his sanction to the latter, and, accordingly, last year we had the most delightful 
inspection we ever went through, thoroughly practical and business-like. I have 
got a new Inspecting Officer this year: I hope I may be able to do the same with 
his sanction. I think if ever a man had reason to be grateful for the way in which his 
lecture had been received I am that man, because all the criticism has been kindly and 








1 And indeed in the French Army also.—J. H. A. M. 
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friendly. Although Colonel Lonsdate Hale and I have a spar in this way occasionally, 
it is entirely of a friendly kind. I hope you will allow me to thank youall. May I 
in conclusion just mention a note which I happened to make which may be amusing 
to you as showing the difficulty of getting things to progress in military matters in 
this country ? In the year 1747 there was a man of the name of Robins who wrote 
this,—-and it is most wonderful as being written nearly 150 years ago; one would 
almost think it must have been written about 40 years ago :—‘‘ Whatever State shall 
thoroughly comprehend the nature and advantage of rifled barrel pieces, and having 
facilitated and completed their construction, shall introduce into their armies their 
general use, with a dexterity in the management of them, they will by this means 
acquire a superiority which will almost equal anything that has been done at any 
time vy the particular excellence of any one kind of arms.’ That was in 1747. Here 
was a inan before his time, and doubtless ridiculed by the stick-in-the-muds of his 
day. Contrast; his foresight withthe following. About fifty years later, in 1799, there 
was published in this country a pamphlet, “Considerations of the Reasons for 
reviving the use of the Long Bow and Pike.” The writer says he “has reflected . 
long,” and that “at the voice of the country in danger,’ and supported by the 
opinion of Franklyn in a letter to General Lees, in which he says, “ I still wish with 
you, that pikes could be reintroduced, and I would add bows and arrows : these were 
weapons not wisely laid aside.’ The author of the critique adds: “The arga- 
ments in favour of the bow and pike unquestionably deserve the consideration of 
the heads of the Army. Prejudice and habit are assailable by reason, and will 
ultimately be overcome by it.” 

Lord WotseLEey: Gentlemen, when I have the privilege of coming here it is 
generally my good fortune to come in for a very interesting and useful discussion 
of the subject brought before the notice of this Institution by whoever may be 
the lecturer. The result is, that when the discussion is over, I generally find by 
that tell-tale which is in front of me, the clock, that there is a very short time indeed 
left for any remarks I might wish to make. The subject that has been discussed 
here this afternoon, and discussed so usefully, I might say almost exhaustively, is 
one upon which I should like to say a great deal, because it is one upon which I 
naturally have thought a great deal. But at this late hour of the evening it would 
be absolutely ridiculous if I were to attempt to go over the various points which 
struck me during the course of the lecture, to which I listened with the most 
profound attention, and I may also add with the deepest possible interest. I 
believe myself the subjects brought to our notice this afternoon are subjects that 
ought to be taken to heart by every one who studies his profession, and who wishes 
to see our Army improved and brought up to that level of excellence at which we 
are justified in hoping to see it arrive. Amongst the points that have been referred 
to, that which General Feilding and others remarked upon, this continued practice 
on our part of waiting till some other nation gave us a start, deserves special 
mention. I cannot help thinking that of all the systems that are calculated to 
dwarf our intelligence and to hinder progress in the Army, that is about the most 
nefarious and the most dangerous. If we are to sit quiet, and wait till some other 
nation tells us what we ought to do, we shall be in that position which has been 
referred to this afternoon, we shall always be behind. I believe myself there is as 
much intelligence in this country in the military Forces as there is to be found in 
any other nation in the world. And we not only have, as I believe, quite as much 
intelligence as our neighbours, but we have a far more continued and continual 
practice in the art of war than any other nation under the sun—we are far more 
frequently at war than any other people. It is now twenty years since that great 
army to which we look as our guide in military matters, the German Army, have fired a 
shot in anger. There hus been scarcely a year during that twenty years when some 
portion or other of Her Majesty’s Army has not been engaged, and although those 
engagements may have been small, although the enemies opposed to us have not been 
civilized in the ordinary acceptance of the term, or may not have been as well armed as 
we were ourselves, still no matter how small may be the service in which you are engaged, 
you can deduce from that practice an experience which may be a useful lesson. I 
fully endorse all that has been said about inspections, but, however, it is a subject 
upon which I naturally feel rather chary in expressing an opinion, because, although 
VOL. XXXIV. 2x 
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I stand here before you to-day as the Chairman of your meeting, I cannot at the 
same time dissociate myself from the position which I occupy when seated in 
another chair not very far away. It would, therefore, be very unbecoming indeed of 
me if I were to enter at any great length into the various points in which I may 
personally think changes should be introduced into our system of the inspections 
that are carried out by General Officers in command of districts and divisions. 
3ut I am justified in repeating what I have often said before, that whenever it falls 
to my lot to have to inspect any battalion or any body of troops I shall infinitely 
prefer seeing those troops on their ranges and working over broken ground, whicn in 
passing I may say, is generally to be found in the neighbourhood of every canton- 
ment in England. I shall prefer seeing and inspecting what troops can do on their 
ranges in the way of shooting, or in broken ground in carrying out some minor 
manceuvre, to seeing them march past either at the double or any other pace. I 
believe myself, as the lecturer has told us, that he was very well inspected last 
year, and I believe myself there is a decided intention in the minds of all the 
General Officers now employed to make these inspections a reality in future—a 
searching inquiry into, not the parade possibilities of a battalion, but into the real 
military and fighting efficiency of the Officers and men in it. There has been, and 
there always must be a considerable difference between drill and training ; one leads 
up to the other, but the more we assimilate our drill to what we all understand by 
training, the better it is for the Army. I believe myself the fewer the movements 
of drill which you lay down in the drill book, the better it will be for the Army : 
not only will you have more time to instruct your men and to devote to the prac tical 
training of what they would have to do on the battlefield, but I believe myself 
that the fact of drilling a man rigidly to hold his hand in certain positions on all 
occasions, and to turn “to the right or left in slow, complicated mancuvres, that 
actual fact is calculated to dwarf his intellect in a very serious and very objection- 
able manner. The object, of course, of all military training is to make us efficient 
in the day of battle, and the man who would really wish to understand what the 
training of the future should be, must go back to the wars in various countries 
that we have had in recent times, and learn in the most minute manner for himself, 
and, by the study of those regimental histories to which Colonel Hale has so 
effectively referred, learn what actually does take place in any and in every modern 
battle, no matter where it may have occurred. Having learned this, as far as we 
possibly can, let us then formulate rules as to the training we should impart to our men, 
in order to fit them best for that which we have found out does actually take place 
in every action, either great or small. I entirely endorse the hope expressed by 
the lecturer, that we may, as years go on, give to our Captains of companies greater 
individuality and greater power, not only in the administration of their companies, 
but also in taking their individual units, the companies, into the various formations 
they have been ordered to assume. He did not refer to a point which perhaps he 
has not studied, because he does not belong to the cavalry. From time immemorial 
we have always given the Captains of cavalry much greater individuality on parade 
than we have ever given to Captains of infantry. We are still in that condition in 
the infantry, which has come down to us from old times, when Captains looked to 
their Colonels, and when all the companies in a battalion were moved in a 
mechanical way by the voice of the Colonel; but as long as I can remember, after 
the Colonel of a cavalry regiment had indicated the movement he wished to have 
carried out, the Captains commanding troops or squadrons took their troops or 
squadrons into the formation intended for them. That is a system which, I think, 
might with advantage be laid down for the infantry as well as the cavalry, because 
I am quite certain that in action the more this is left to the Captains of companies, 
the better the work will be done. The lecture has been to my mind a remarkable 
one and full of interest, bringing forward points that ought to be studied most 
carefully and thought out by all of us. And I hope that having been thought out 
very carefully, each subject will be written about and ventilated, and that at last we 
may see these various points endorsed and adopted in our Drill Book. As his 
lordship told you, the military mind is a very conservative mind, and it requires a 
great deal of strong language very often to bring changes about in our Army, but 
there seems to be from my knowledge of what is taking place in the Army at the 
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present moment such a desire to make the battle-training of the Army perfect, 
and to bring about whatever changes are absolutely necessary, that the Officers 
of the Army are quite prepared even to adopt drastic changes should those 
changes be found necessary. I do not think, conservative as we may be, that we 
are so wedded to old-fashioned ideas that we would like to go back to those cross- 
bows and bows and arrows that we have heard of. I believe there is abroad 
:umongst all ranks in the Army at the present moment an earnest desire for pro- 
gress and to bring up the Army to the most modern notions of what warfare really 
is. It is for that reason, I think, we owe a considerable debt of gratitude to the 
‘ecturer for the manner in which he has brought these subjects before us. From 
my knowledge of him, and I have had the honour and advantage of knowing him 
for a good number of years, I must candidly confess I think he has done more than 
any individual Officer I know of in the Army to enlighten us upon subjects con- 
nected with drill and the battle training of Her Majesty’s Army. He has brought 
to bear upon these subjects, not the cut-and-dried notions that men like myself 
are likely to bring to bear upon them, but he has brought fresh, crisp views from 
another profession, practical views to bear upon them, unbiassed by prejudice? 
The result is the lecture we have heard this evening. We owe the Volunteers, I 
think, much; they have popularised the Army, they have helped us forward in 
our desire to improve ourselves and to proceed on the line of reform and of progress. 
But we owe them another debt of gratitude, for the Volunteer service has produced 
the thinking, practical soldier that my friend is, and I feel that if we owed no other 
debt of gratitude to the Volunteer Force, we should still be very deeply indebted 
to it. Iamsure I express the wish of every Officer here and the feelings of every 
one who may read this lecture, and I hope the whole Army will read it, when [ 
convey our most sincere and our warmest thanks to him for his kindness in reading 
to us this most interesting paper. 
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THE SANITATION OF BARRACKS. 


By J. Lane Norrer, B.A., M.D., Professor of Military Hygiene in the 
Army Medical School. 


Wuen the Council of the Royal United Service Institution did me 
the honour to ask me to read a paper on the sanitation of barracks, I 
was thoroughly alive to the importance of the subject, and regretted 
for such a review they had not chosen one better able to deal with it. 
Much that I have to say will appear of local or ephemeral interest, but 
here or there may be found something of permanent value, some fact, 
though small, won from the vast domain of others’ labour. And here, 
let me remark, that so long as the cause of disease is unknown, the 
views held as to its origin must be vague, and the measures adopted 
against it more or less ineffectual: but when the cause is known, and 
when it can be isolated and its life history studied, measures can be 
adopted, both precise and effectual. In no science has more progress 
been made during recent years than the medical, and we stand to-day 
in the possession of the full knowledge of the cause of many diseases, 
and, as a consequence, of the mode of their prevention. Let us apply 
such knowledge to the subject under consideration, and first as to the 
site. The conditions which affect health most depend on— 

1. The air in the soil. 

2. The water in the soil. 

3. The temperature of the soil. 

Nearly all soils contain air; loose sand and soft sandstones as much 
as 50 per cent., and all rocks and loose soils amounts varying from 
20 to 40 per cent. From the chemical examination of the air in soils 
we have learnt little, so far; it is found to contain carbonic acid, the 
quantity of this gas increasing with the depth, from 10 volumes per 
1,000 at 1 metre to 54 volumes per 1,000 at 4 metres (Fodor), and, 
in addition, a great deal of moisture and organic substances derived 
from animal and vegetable decompos’ ‘on. 

Anything that hinders soi] ventilation appears to increase the car- 
bonic acid, and especially rainfall, which, by closing up the interstices 
in the upper layers of the soil, prevents the escape and dilution 
of the gas. 

The ground atmosphere is in constant movement, especially in dry 
soils. It is influenced by the rise and fall of the ground water, that 
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character of its constituent parts. 


to more restricted circumstances. 


was 6 feet: there was no gas laid on to the house. 


soils, so common in towns at the present time. 


drawn from such ground can be easily imagined. 


of the ground should be carefully examined. 


from ascending into barracks. 


The Water in the Soil. 


great underlying sheet of water which, as it changes its level, expels 
and draws in air; the action of winds, temper ature, and rainfall all 
aid in this process of continual movement and in the ever-changing 


But these are general conditions, and we have now to apply them 


It is evident that a building placed on such a site will affect the 
movement of this soil air, and that artificial heat will draw in from 
great depths and from a distance all around the ground air from the 
soil. Near Southampton we had a few years ago a practical test of 
this. During a severe frost, coal gas from a broken syphon in the 
gas company’s main was sucked into a small cottage, and found its 
way to the rooms in which three people were sleeping. 
poisoned by it; two deaths occurred, while the third person was saved 
by a mere accident. The distance the main was laid from the house 


Nor is coal gas the only danger we are likely to suffer from. 
air of cess-pools and of badly laid and broken drains may foul the soil 
air and be drawn into houses, in many cases unnoticed. 

I may here refer to the danger of building on artificial or m 


Sanderson’s report on Liverpool is instructive, as showing the usual 
composition of such soils. The greater part of what they examined 
they found to consist of cinder refuse mixed with potato peelings, 
paper, wood, rotten straw, rotten cloth, egg shells, fish bones, &c. 

It certainly is not safe to build on such ground until the rubbish 
has been exposed to the sun and air for at least three years, and even 
at the end of that time, various organic matters, such as vegetable 
débris, may still be found decaying. The ill effects of bre: athing air 


This “ ground respiration” which is continually going on, makes it 
of vital importance that before selecting a site for barracks, the nature 


To prevent the entrance of soil air into buildings, the basement 
floor should be rendered impervious. This may be done by placing 
a layer of concrete under the building. Such a course will not only 
prevent dampness and ground air rising from the soil, but will also 
stop any liquid refuse sinking into the ground to contaminate it. 
Some such means should always be adopted to cut off the ground air 


The water in the soil may consist of moisture or dampness, and 
ground-water so-called. Moisture exists in the soil in contact with 
air, and it requires heat to separate it. It varies with the nature of 
the soil and the season. After a long-continued drought, a calcareous 
soil will contain from 20 to 30 per cent. of water. Ground-water is a 
sheet of underlying water, continuous as such in the soil, and pre- 
senting a varying depth in all places. It is the more important of 
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the two, and is the source from which, in many instances, wells are 
supplied, and it is the great danger and the cause of floods in coal and 
other mines. 

The moisture in the soil depends on the rainfall as well as on the 
ground-water, and also the power of the soil itself to retain and 
absorb moisture. The ground-water, by rising and falling, by 
evaporation and by capillary attraction, largely influences the damp- 
ness in the upper layers of the soil. This ground-water lies at 
varying depths below the surface; it may be only 3 or 4 feet, or 200 
or 300 feet, depending on the permeability of the soil, the existence 
near or far from the surface of an impermeable stratum, and the 
freedom or otherwise of the outflow—for this sheet of water is in 
constant movement—flowing, as a rule, towards the nearest watet 
channel or to the sea, at a varying velocity of from 15 to 250 feet 
daily ; and this movement is influenced by the soil and the configura- 
tion of the ground, as well as by forest trees. From a sanitary point 
of view, a persistently low ground-water, say, 15 to 20 feet, is healthy; 
a persistently high ground-water, under 5 feet, is unhealthy; and a 
fluctuating level, if the changes are violent and sudden, is very 
unhealthy. It has been shown that endemic diseases have perma- 
nently diminished, and epidemics have fallen with lightness on those 
towns where, by efficient drainage, the permanent lowering of the 
ground-water has been effected; this is especially noticed with regard 
to enteric fever, cholera, diarrhoea, and phthisis. When the outflow, 
however, is interrupted, the ground-water rises, and disease may 
reappear. 

Malarial fevers are prevalent when there is an excess of moisture 
present in the soil, aided by a high temperature (an isotherm of 65° F.), 
and a fluctuating ground-water is found to be one of the conditions 
most favourable to its development. 





3. The Temperature of the Soil. 


The average annual temperature of the soil will always be that of 
the climate of the place. It is a powerful factor in the production of 
malaria, and probably also of the poison of cholera, diarrhoea, and 
enteric fever. 

Soils may be considered in relation to their power for absorbing 
heat. The following table shows the different degrees of this, attri- 
butable to the composition of the soil, 100 being taken as the 
standard :— 

Sand, with some lime ...... 100 

Pure sand sccsccsccccccese 95 
Light clay .ccccccscccccsee 769 
Gye O sie tk os ciceedeee ° “AES 


POAT CNG occiceetvcseeeeen FES 
Clayey earth ........e622-- 688 
PROC Scvittasccasteeces §=6ORT 


BG? ONES 5 6g aide ksleceoariete 61°8 
BEGIROS ras piiodestpataaiere cee 49°0 
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The great absorbing power of the sands is evident: sandy soils are 
the hottest and clay soils the coldest. In cold countries, therefore, 
the clayey soils are cold, and, as they are also damp, they favour the 
production of rheumatism and catarrhs; the sands are therefore the 
healthiest in this respect. In hot countries the sands are objection- 
able, from their heat, unless they can be covered with grass; they 
sometimes radiate heat slowly, and therefore the air is hot over them 
day and night. Vegetation improves the healthiness of a soil, and 
should be encouraged: herbage is always good. No opportunity 
should be lost to plant trees in open spaces; trees tend to dry the 
soil, while grass is valuable in using up the organic matter in the soil. 
The influence of cultivation on health is well seen in the improved 
state of many places in England. Ague is now unknown where in 
former years it was common, and it is diminishing year by year. 

The table (p. 655) shows the comparative healthiness of soils. 

The following is a summary of the chief points requiring attention. 
That ground must be suitably situated, and sufficient for the number 
of troops who are to occupy it. That the drainage and sewerage 
arrangements can be easily and effectually carried out. That the 
surface can be drained so that no water may lodge in or near the site, 
and that storm waters can be carried off without difficulty. That the 
water supply is good, and sufficient for drinking, cooking, and wash- 
ing purposes. 

The best site is on a porous sub-soil, not receiving or retaining 
water from a higher ground, with a natural inclination so as to facili- 
tate drainage, with no excess of vegetation, and the prevailing wind 
blowing over no unhealthy ground. As regards geological structure, 
sites on granites, slate, limestone, and chalk, unmixed with clay, are 
good, but the following should be avoided: disintegrated granite, 
sands mixed with clay, clay soils, alluvial soils. In this country 
direct sunshine is essential; indirectly, it means pure air and clean- 
liness, but in the tropics the direct rays of solar heat should be 
intercepted. 

Density of population is the great promoting cause of zymotic 
disease. Of the 28 London districts, in 20 the density of population 
was above the average; in only 12 of these was the total death rate 
above the average, but in 17 out of 20 the zymotic death rate was 
above the average. This at once teaches the necessity for no over- 
crowding and for ample ventilation. And this is very necessary for 
huts and camps, where, owing to their being only required, as a 
rule, for temporary occupation, the necessity for ample space is apt to 
be overlooked. In the Regulations for Encampments, the following 
is the density of population authorized. I have placed this in tabular 
form, and, in order to make a comparison, I have added the density 
of population as it now exists in some of our mest crowded cities. 
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Siseneth Square hie Men Men per 
- yards. per acre.| sq. mile. 
IT. Battalion, full size........, 1,011 | 21,600 | 4°46 | 226 | 144,640 
IIl. es minimum ...... | 1,011 7,800 1°61 628 =| 401.920 
IV. Cavalry, full size ......... 630 34.000 7°02 89 | 56,960 
4 MINIMUM... +e eee 630 | 15,000 | 3°09 204 | 130,560 
WI, Batterys. ...s ccccsscccsce 154 | 11,200 2°31 67 | 42,880 
IX. Field works, R.E. ........ 182 7,500 1°54 118 | 75,520 
XI. Bearer company .......... 66 $8,400 | 1°73 38 | 24,320 
Xi. Field hospital ......4.004.0 145 11,200 2°31 62 39,680 








St. Anne’s, Soho ..... .+eee 196,800 per square mile. 
ENVEEPOOL 20 o-00058 9 covcce %2,000 2 
PEOOCHPRIOY c0.. sauce cis o0oe 6 56,256 a 
Birmingham oc ..0eesse0000 33,600 + 


It must be borne in mind that in these towns regular systems of 
drainage and water supply are established, with a well organized 
system of conservancy, such as cannot exist in camp life and where 
the consequences of over-crowding will be most largely felt. 

The great importance of Government acquiring the right to regulate 
the number and class of houses to be built in the immediate vicinity 
ot barracks cannot be over-estimated, and can be done in most cases 
without extra expense. For example, take Aldershot. It was, I 
believe, a most deserted place before the land was purchased by the 
War Office. What an immense advantage it would be now if the 
Government had acquired the right of the ground on which Aldershot 
town stands, and placed this under the control of a Cantonment 
Committee, as is done in India; they would have the power to limit 
buildings, and to select the number and class of houses it was pro- 
posed to erect, in fact “local option” would have been the law in 
the widest sense. Would not this have been an immense advantage 
to the soldier? The same unhealthy influences have sprung up 
around the Royal Barracks in Dublin, and to make these healthy it 
is not improbable that vested rights will have to be purchased at 
great cost, in order to remove the narrow, filthy streets which 
surround those barracks. Take any barracks in the United Kingdom. 
What is the general class of house erected close by the gates? This 
by a larger handed spirit of enterprise could be made into a clean 
and wholesome district, instead of handing over for occupation to 
those who simply prey on the soldiers—dens of filth and immo- 
rality. 

In these days of railways and telegraphs, whence the necessity for 
erecting barracks in crowded cities where often only the worst site is 
available, or why multiply the barracks to an almost indefinite 
extent throughout the country? But while advocating not placing 
barracks in the midst of a garrison town, they must not be too 
isolated, otherwise men become dissatisfied, and there is an increase 
of crime due to absence. Every barrack, wherever placed, should be 
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surrounded by a zone of aération, unencumbered with buildings or 
any other cause of obstruction of light and air, to a distance at least 
of the height of the buildings. Ample sunlight, which is of the first 
sanitary importance in the growth and development of our bodies, 
must be given. Both plants and animals deprived of light become 
blanched and weak, and often fade away together. It is a good 
rule that the sun as long as he is visible should strike some part of 
the building. 

Having chosen the site, the next step is the design of the building ; 
this falls within the province of the engineer, who has to make the 
best use he can of the ground at his disposal. It is needless here 
to refer to the general detail of such buildings as are recommended 
by the Barrack Improvement Commissioners, as these are too widely 
known, and require no more than passing reference. 

It is sufficient to say that as far as general principles are concerned 
it is difficult to conceive a better plan. Kach man has not less than 
600 cubic feet, and from 56 to 60 feet of superficial space; no room 
should be lower than 12 feet, while any height above this is not 
included in estimating the air space. One window should be pro- 
vided for every two beds, and this should be carried up to within a 
few inches of the ceiling, and hung so that both the upper and lower 
sashes can be opened. 

The most convenient size for a barrack room is 60 or 62 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 12 feet high; attached is a small room for a non- 
commissioned officer, an ablution room with basins, and a night 
urinal. These lavatories, &c., should be placed at the ends and not 
in the centre of the buildings, as is the case in the new barracks at 
Colchester. It is faulty in principle and a dangerous experiment, 
placing anything of this kind in the centre of any building. Work- 
men are not over scrupulous, and, even with the best supervision, 
drain pipes have been found to enter the main drain without any 
trap or disconnection. 

As damp is a frequent cause of disease, precautions should ‘be 
taken against moisture rising through or penetrating the walls. 
Engineers usually build the foundations on concrete, the thickness 
of which depends on the size of the building, but in no case should it 
be less than 12 inches, and in addition they lay a damp-proof course 
between the brick or stone work, placed a few inches above the 
natural ground line in the external walls, and above the concrete in 
the internal walls. In the case of hollow walls being adopted, per- 
forated stone-ware tiles bedded in cement are the best, as they can 
be made hollow and used as ventilators below the floor space. 

Hollow external walls are the best preventive to damp penetrating 
through the walls. They not only make the building drier, but render 
the temperature more equable, as the building is warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer when these are provided. The space between 
the walls should not be Jess than 2 to 3 inches, and there must be 
some plan adopted to provide for the admission of the outer air to 
circulate through this space. 

The walls should be tied together by ties of iron, or Jennings’ 
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bonding tiles used, sloping downwards and outwards, otherwise the 
wet will pass across them to the inside. Basements to barracks are 
not recommended, they should not be used, in any case, as store 
rooms, and, when placed below the natural surface of the ground, 
should have outside areas or dry passages between the ground and 
their walls. 

The inner walls ought to be protected in some way, although the 
late Mr. Eassie strongly urged the necessity of not interfering with the 
porosity of the walls. This is difficult, and it is better to cover the 
walls inside. It is a bad plan.merely to whitewash the bricks, as 
this leaves an uneven surface for dirt of various kinds to lodge. The 
surface should be smooth, with as little roughness as possible, and at 
the same time being capable of being thoroughly cleaned. If plaster 
is used this should be rubbed down as even as possible and lime- 
washed, and before renewing this the surface should be scraped. To 
sum up on this point, our object should be to cover the inside walis 
with some material that has a smooth surface and allows of washing 
and lime-washing them at regular intervals. If possible all angles of 
the walls and ceilings should be rounded, as this form is much easier 
to keep clean. 

{n a sanitary point of view the floor is of great importance. Of all 
floors the most comfortable is wood, and the best, of hard wood 
closely fitting. In barracks this space is liable to be constantly 
fouled, and the difficulty of keeping them clean is well known. They 
are generally made of absorbent deal, which soon shrinks and gapes. 
Water readily passes through the seams to be absorbed by the 
“ pugging ” beneath. 

The damp arising from floors when frequently washed is a source 
of unhealthiness that has not been sufficiently acknowledged, 
although its effects in hospitals and on board ship have been often 
noted. 

There is no reason why the floors should not be made of harder 
wood, well seasoned, and laid as the deck of a ship is laid; the seams 
well caulked with tarred oakum, and this covered with marine glue, 
a cheap and perfectly impervious material. This will permit of the 
contraction and expansion of the woud, when the floors are washed, 
and the wood may, with advantage, be rendered still more impervious 
by running paraffin wax into it with a hot iron. It can be regu- 
larly dry rubbed, and will last for years. Ifsuch a plan is considered 
too expensive (but I believe it would not be found so) then pitch 
pine boards, 33 inches wide, tongued and grooved and secretly nailed, 
make an excellent floor which lasts well. These floors are capable of 
being dealt with by ironing in petrolenm wax, and if dry-rubbed 
after will take a fairly good polish. Floors made of yellow deal, 
when washing is a constant practice, go to decay after a few years’ 
use. 

Pugging should be done away with; it is simply filling up space 
with dirt. Sailors are not affected by the noise of those on deck. If 
the boards are stout, soldiers will not be either. Have all joists made 
of iron and the boards screwed on from beneath, the upper surface 
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will then be level and even. The ceilings can be left open and 
varnished, or a false ceiling made of some thin wood. A few months 
ago I had to make an examination of the pugging taken from beneath 
the floors of the Royal Barracks at Dublin; it contained a very large 
amount of organic impurity, and we found the remains of several 
bugs in this debris. 

The plan I suggest can be seen on any well made ship, and how- 
ever much decks are wetted they’are easily dried, and no water leaks 
through. In every case the transverse section of the timber should 
be examined, as there is a right and a wrong side to every board. 
The innermost layer of wood should fall beneath, next the joist, as 
the earlier layers of wood are liable to separate in time, and render 
the floor uneven. ' 

To summarize what I have said, those floors are best that give a 
good smooth surface, into which water will not soak, that can be 
easily cleaned by sweeping or dry scrubbing, and that will dry 
quickly when washed; so closely fitting that neither water or dirt 
can go through them, nor any vapours or emanations rise through 
them. 

Considering how necessary it is for the soldier that his sight 
should be kept unimpaired, as all modern training and warfare 
requires a high standard of vision, it is astonishing what little care is 
taken to preserve this sense, nor has this subject entered into the 
various schemes for improvements suggested for maintaining him in 
a high state of efficiency. When so much expense is incurred for 
recreation rooms, it is surprising that the barrack rooms should 
remain so badly lighted. Lads enlisted at eighteen years of age are 
not prone to give much attention to this subject themselves, nor in 
civil life is the same care necessary. Seldom does their calling 
require such a wide range of vision as modern musketry practice 
demands. 

It is not too much to say that the present system of lighting 
barrack rooms is insufficient and injurious, and the recruit who tries 
by reading to pass away the long hours of winter most probably 
injures his eyesight to a larger extent than is imagined. 

In place of the single gasalier made of wrought iron and provided 
with the smallest burner, a good central light should be given, and, 
in addition, one or two brackets fixed near the fireplace. As it is, 
men are driven to the canteen and refreshment rooms by the dreari- 
ness of their barrack room with its single light. At present products 
of gas combustion go to foul the air, and an extracting power which 
could be made available for ventilation is allowed to go for nothing. 
As a rule, each cubic foot of gas burnt for one hour vitiates as much 
air as would be rendered impure by one individual in the same time. 
If the inlets for fresh air are sufficient there is no danger of the gas 
ventilating tube acting as an inlet and distributing the products of 
combustion to the air of the room. It is only likely to occur when 
other ventilating systems are faulty. 

It is possible that in many barracks the electric light may in time 
be introduced, and this will remedy some of the conditions I have 
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referred to. Oil lamps and candles also add impurity to the air; a 
lamp with a moderately good wick burns about 154 grains of oil per 
hour, and 1 Ib. of oil demands from 140 to 160 cubic feet of air for 
complete combustion ; a candle of six to the 1 Ib. burns per hour 
170 grains, and 1 lb. requires about 170 cubic feet cf air for com- 
bustion. 

Light for light gas, when properly managed, is less unhealthy than 
oil or candles. 

The warming of barrack rooms is not only a matter of comfort, but 
is necessary in a climate such as ours is for health. The plan 
adopted is an old one proposed over a century ago; it is, to have an 
air-chamber round the back and sides of a radiating grate, and to 
pass the external air through it into the room. Sir Douglas Galton 
has perfected this system, making use not only of the grate, but of 
the lower part of the chimney. 

The air is introduced into the air-chamber by a conduit leaving the 
external air, and the inlet into the room is close to the ceiling. 

The fireplace should be placed in the side wall in the centre of one 
side of the room, and if more than one is required they are recom- 
mended to be placed at the same side, so as not to interfere with the 
currents of air. My experience of these grates is, that when suflicient 
coal is allowed they answer admirably, but with the ordinary allow- 
ance the heat radiated is hardly sufficient to warm the rooms. Some- 
times the hot air current is reversed owing to the action of winds, 
and the hot air is drawn out. In large barracks it is a question 
whether this system could not be supplemented by hot water pipes, 
which would keep up a more uniform temperature. The advantages 
and disadvantages of these two systems may be summed up as 
follows :—- 


Open Fires. 


Advantages.—1. More cheerful. 2. First cost less than hot water 
pipes. 3. Keeps air fresher, owing to ventilation through chimney. 

Disadvantages.—1. Greater labour. 2. Greater cost of coal. 3. Un- 
equal distribution of heat. 


Hot Water Pipes. 


Advaniages.—1. Less labour in service. 2. More equal distribution 
of heat. 3. Less cost in coal. 

Disadvantages.—1. Notso cheerful. 2. First cost greater than open 
grates. 3. Air not so fresh, as there is no ventilation. 

It is evident that each system has its own advantages and disad- 
vantages, but by combining both the best effect will be obtained. 
For smaller rooms the Galton grate answers every purpose. Of all 
the means we possess for heating rooms, water is perhaps the best, as 
it is more under control, and the heat can be carried everywhere. 
Stoves are decidedly bad, and should not be used. When coal is 
burnt in a stove and the iron becomes superheated, carbon monoxide 
is formed, and poisons the air. 
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Inseparably bound up with the warming of barracks is the question 
of ventilation. All mechanical arrangements for this should include 
warming as a measure of economy as well as of comfort. The union 
of natural and artificial ventilation, the former by means of sash 
windows, Tobin’s tubes, and a multiplicity of simple means of admit- 
ting and removing air; the latter by open fires, acting as ventilating 
shafts, supplemented by the moderate use of hot water coils, should 
accomplish all that is desired. Experiment has shown that the 
amount of carbon dioxide evolved per hour by a man in repose is 
from 0°6 to 0°7 of a cubic foot; for adult males at the soldiers’ age, 
when tissue change is great, 0°7 would be nearly the truth: still, 0°6 
is the figure usually taken. We use the carbonic acid as a convenient 
measure of the air’s purity, although in the amount generally present 
it is almost harmless; what is really dangerous is the organic matter 
which is given out along with it. We know that a tolerably constant 
relation between the amount of carbonic acid and the amount of 
organic matter exists, and as the former is more easily determined, we 
generally adopt it as an index. Taking the CO, as an index of the 
impurity in the air vitiated by respiration and transpiration, we can 
calculate what the standard of purity should be, though this will not 
equal the external air. Although perfect purity of air is impossible, 
this will place a practical limit to the amount of vitiation allowed, 
and experience shows that the quantity of air which has to be admitted 
to keep the CO, at this standard is sufficient to remove all_ sensible 
impurity. 

De Chaumont, from the results of a large number of experiments, 
found that the difference between the actual ratio of vitiation and the 
admissible limit, multiplied by the capacity of the air space and 
divided by the admissible limit (found by experiment to be not more 
than 0°2 vol. CO, per 1,000 above that in the outside air), gives the 
amount of fresh air required The following formula is of general 
application :— 
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Where « = the amount of CO, exhaled by one individual in one 
hour, p = limit of admissible impurity stated in cubic feet, and 6 = 
the delivery of fresh air in cubic feet per hour. 

If we take e as the average 0°6 of a cubic foot, 


0°6 ‘ P , 
30008 > 3,000 cubic feet of air required. 

No matter what size the initial air space is, whether 100 cubic 
feet or 1,000 cubic feet, after the first hour 3,000 cubic feet are 
required for each person to dilute the air to the normal standard 
of purity. Cubic space cannot take the place of change of air. The 
largest space can only provide air for a limited time, after which the 
same amount of air must be supplied hourly, whether the space be 
large or small, as 3,000 cubic feet of air has to pass through the air 
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space each hour. Cubic space has its own importance, for if each 
person has only 100 cubic feet, the air would have to be changed 
thirty times, with 1,000 cubic feet only three times for equal ventila- 
tion. 

As a rule, in this climate, the ordinary renewal of air carried on by 
natural ventilation should not take place oftener than three times in 
the hour, otherwise the rooms are cold and draughty. 

If the air is warmed a larger range is obtainable, as the warmth of 

moving air causes it to be felt less sensibly. In the case of barracks 
the air has to be changed five times in the hour, but, as we shall see 
presently. partial provision is made for this. The plan generally 
adopted is that recommended by the Barrack Improvement Commis- 
sioners, and is based on the principles of natural ventilation. It 
consists of :—1. Outlets—One or more outlet shafts carried from the 
highest point of the room; these are taken inside the wall to a dis- 
tance of 3 or 4 feet above the roof, and are covered by a louvre. 
The size depends on the position of the room; on the ground floor 1 
square inch is allowed for every 60 cubic feet of room space, and that 
gives 10 inches section area for each man. On the second floor, 
1 square inch for every 55 feet of space, and this gives 11 square 
inches of section area for each man. This shaft is not made larger 
than 1 square foot, and if more outlet is required another shaft is put 
up. 
In addition to these outlets for foul air, there is also the chimney, 
which gives about 6 inches of section area per head. So that we 
have a total outlet area provided for each man of about 16 square 
inches. 

2. Inlets.—Half the inlet air is warmed by being taken through the 
air chamber in Gaiton’s grate, the area of the tube = 6 square inches 
per head; the other half comes direct from the outer air through an 
air brick, delivering into the barrack room through a valve. The air 
is deflected upwards towards the ceiling or to the sides, so as to 
ensure its being distributed; the area is 5 square inches per man, so 
that each man has 11 square inches of inlet opening provided. This 
is considerably less than the outlet, but it must be remembered that 
it is supplemented by the doors and windows, which never fit closely 
and always admit a large quantity. 

The movement in these openings is fairly regular, as much so as 
can be expected from any system of natural ventilation ; the discharge 
through the cutlet shafts and chimney being about 1,200 feet per hour, 
and often exceeding this, depending on the amount of fire and movement 
of the external air. The CO, ranges from 0°7 to 1 vol. per 1,000 in 
barrack rooms ventilated on this plan. Unfortunately, on account of 
the small quantity of fuel allowed, I have never known any barracks, 
hospitals, or married quarters where this system has been tolerable 
during winter. The consequence is, that some of the inlets or outlets 
are always blocked. The question arises, whether for inlets Tobin’s 
tubes would not answer better than the Sherringham valve. If the 
force of the external air is great, drafts are liable to occur, and it is 
not unusual to find that these inlets are blocked with clothes, paper, 
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&c. In their present position they are not easy of access to see if 
such is the case. The air entering through a Tobin’s tube is perhaps 
more evenly distributed, and the outlet of the tube could be protected 
by a perforated cap. Any blocking of the tube could, from their 
position, be more easily detected than under the present system. Of 
the diseases developed by impure air, and more especially by re- 
breathed air, there is no doubt that phthisis holds a prominent place 
on the list. Formerly the cubic space in the barracks occupied by 
the Foot Guards only amounted to 331 cubic feet; the mortality 
from phthisis was 13°8 per 1,000. In the Horse Guards, with a space 
of 572 cubic feet, the mortality was only 7°3 per 1,000. 

In 1839, Sir A. Tulloch and Surgeon-General Balfour pointed out 
that while the deaths from phthisis among the civil population at tlie 
ages between twenty and forty were 3°4 per 1,000, among the Foot 
Guards it was no less than 141 per 1,000, and they showed that no 
other cause but overcrowding could account for this being the case. 
Even thirty years ago consumption killed nearly eight out of every 
1,000 of our soldiers every year, now it barely kills three. Formerly 
two soldiers died of consumption for one civilian at the same age; 
now four civilians for every three soldiers. The importance of facts 
such as these cannot be too widely known, and under no circumstances 
should any increase in the occupation of barrack rooms be sanc- 
tioned, as the space now is barely sufficient to keep men in health. 

‘The systems of drainage, or, in other words, the removal of sewage 
matters, are so numerous, and to each is so much diversity of opinion 
attached, that it would not be wrong to apply Milton’s description of 
chaos to the controversy : 

“ For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
Four champions each 
Strive here for mastery.” 

Much improvement has taken place of late years. Whether the 
present system is perfect, is doubtful. Ido not think we have reached 
the point, at least in practice, that our present knowledge demands. 
The drains of a barrack should, if possible, discharge into the main or 
branch drains of the locality, but if none such exist, irrigation of land 
may be resorted to, or earth closets may be adopted, and the liquid 
sewage disposed of by irrigation. No pipe whatsoever should join 
the drain, except the soil pipes of the water closets. These soil pipes 
may be made of glazed earthenware or of iron, but never of lead, for 
that is soon eaten through by the effects of the sewage. In every 
barrack the drains should be so laid that they can be periodically 
inspected and tested, and this should be done with as little difficulty 
and as rapidly as a telegraph wire, which is tested for insulation 
every morning. Thereis not the smallest difficulty in doing this, for 
the smoke test can be applied to the barrack drain where it enters the 
intercepting trap. All pipes should be easy of access, and there 
should be no tearing down of walls or opening up of drains. This 
testing of drains may safely be left in the hands of medical Officers, 
who, should any leakage be found, will report the fact at once. Ii 
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would be necessary to provide a.“ smoke tester” for each station. 
All Officers of the medical Services are instructed in ‘its use when at 
Netley. It is wrong in principle and in practice to bury out of sight 
drain-pipes; they are not picturesque, but they are a necessary evil, 
and what we want is to banish opinions and to arrive at some safe and 
easy method of telling whether sewer air enters a room or not. If it 
can be demonstrated that it does, the remedy should be easy, and 
much expense and perhaps many valuable lives saved. 

The systematic testing of all drains, their proper construction, and 
the facility to discover any flaws, are of the first importance in any 
system of barrack drainage. I cannot too strongly condemn that 
system where, if there is any suspicion of a leak from a faulty drain, 
a complicated performance has to be gone through, involving gene- 
rally digging up and breaking into the drain-pipes. All barracks 
should have a proper set of working drawings, showing the plumbing 
of the buildings, as a guide for future work in changes and repairs. 
These plans should show every pipe, fixture, joint, stopcock, and trap 
in their relations to walls, timbers, floors, gas and water pipes, and 
ventilating shafts, and give their dimensions. In this way, a new 
plumber could prepare any length of new pipe in his workshop, and 
send it ready to be put in its place. In most barracks, situated in or 
near towns, the water system for the removal of sewage is employed, 
and it is difficult to conceive one better, especially when we remem- 
ber that a certain amount of sewer water has to be got rid of. If 
there is a sufficient water supply, and the drains are properly laid, 
the removal is effectual. The danger incidental to it is the reflux 
of sewer gas into barracks; but this depends on untrapped or un- 
ventilated drains, or drains made of porous earthenware or of glazed 
ware improperly cemented. All thisis really the result of the careless- 
ness of those who have the carrying out of the system. When drains 
are honestly made, when they are properly cemented and ventilated, 
when overflow pipes from cisterns are disconnected, when the con- 
struction is good and the water supply sufficient, there is no reason 
why water carriage system should not be healthy. On no account 
should water pipes be laid alongside sewers, especially if the latter 
are made of lead, which is liable to corrode, and any leak in the 
drain will poison the water supply. 

As regards the use of disinfectants in barracks, we must place little 
dependence on them; they may be useful under certain conditions, 
but they should not be wanted if there is a proper system of conser- 
vancy, complete disconnection of the soil sink and waste pipes, and 
attention given to the more general principles of health. 

Disinfectants and disinfection should be Jooked upon as an assistance, 
not a support. If the various points I have mentioned are attended 
to, disinfectants would be but little wanted. 

Every barrack should have a water closet provided for use at night. 
This ought to be kept locked during the day. The proper situation 
for this closet is in a separate outstanding part of the barrack, with 
which it should be connected by a passage, provided with a close- 
fitting door and with cross ventilation; the access or entrance ought 
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to be from a passage or lobby, and never through a barrack room. 
The floor may be of glazed tiles or of well-seasoned wood, closely 
caulked and varnished. The walls ought to be tiled or covered with 
plaster, painted or varnished. 

The cioset apparatus itself ought to be of the simplest that can be 
obtained, so long as it is effectual. Complication by no means argues 
perfection or efficiency. There should be a plentiful supply of water, 
which should be freely let on every time the closet is used. 

In barracks, particularly in a climate such as this is, means should be 
provided for men to dry their clothes. A drying room, with a proper 
supply of fuel, might with advantage be placed near the wash-house 
in every barrack, or a special room heated by means of hot water 
pipes placed in some convenient position. Damp clothing is a fertile 
cause of illness in our Army. I have known men obliged to wear 
damp great-coats for days, because there was no means of drying 
them. This is not as it should be, and certainly requires improve- 
ment. 

In this country, barrack squares ought to have gvod sub-soil 
drainage, and the surface should be so laid that water does not lodge, 
but will run off easily, to be carried away by surface drains. 

If possible, the surface should be covered with asphalte, or some 
similar but less expensive material. 

As regards water supply, there is not much to be said on this part 
of my subject. Ample provision is made in the Regulations for 
securing a wholesome supply, and if the instructions are attended to 
there is little danger to apprehend, especially in towns, where public 
companies as a rule supply barracks. Lead pipes should, however, 
be avoided, or used with caution, as certain waters act very strongly 
on lead, and one-tenth of a grain of this metal in a gallon of water is 
sufficient to produce poisonous symptoms. Certainly no tanks or 
cisterns should be made of lead, or be soldered with it. 

Tanks or cisterns used for the storage of potable water are best 
made of slate or stone, widening out from bottom to top, if exposed 
to frost during winter, as this prevents their bursting. 

When a public company supply water it should be furnished pure 
and fit for use. This, unfortunately, is not always the case, and 
filtration has to be resorted to. In other cases where the supply is 
taken from wells and local sources, and where no public supply exists, 
it is absolutely necessary to subject the water to some process of 
purification before using it for drinking purposes. 

During last year I have had to examine sixty-three samples of water 
sent to Netley from various parts of the United Kingdom. Of these, 
twenty-four were good and wholesome, ten were usable with filtra- 
tion, and twenty-nine were unfit for use ; these latter were nearly all 
from wells. 

Too much reliance is apt to be placed on filters, many of which are 
faulty in construction and quite useless. A filter requires attention, 
and the filtering material should be frequently inspected and renewed 
when necessary, for no filter is self-cleansing, or will last for an 
indefinite time. The power of every filter is limited, depending on 
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the quality and amount of water passing through it. Now in a 
barrack it is impossible to give that individual attention to a number 
of small filters which in an ordinary household can be easily done, 
and we are simply multiplying the evil in recommending their use. 
All barracks where the water supply is not sufficiently pure at all 
times to be used without filtration should be provided with one large 
filter-tank, capable of filtering all the water required for drinking 
purposes, and the supply taken directly from this tank for distribu- 
tion to the barracks. This plan would effect a large saving in cost, 
and if proper material was used it would not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, require to be changed oftener than once in the year. I have 
made a very large number of experiments on filters; the results are 
published in the Army Medical Department Reports, and other 
journals, and up to the present time, the conclusion I have arrived at 
is, that for barracks there is no filtering material so lasting, or which 
gives such good results, as ‘spongy iron.” 

Whatever material is selected, there can be no question as to the 
system which ought to be carried out. All water before delivery 
should be pure and wholesome. It is almost useless scattering a 
number of filters through any barracks and at the same time allowing 
free access to water, which is unfit for use, unless it has first passed 
through them. 

Such are some of the principal points connected with the sanitation 
of barracks. They are the outcome of various recommendations of 
Royal Commissions, which so fully demonstrated the possibility of 
diminishing the sickness and mortality, and preserving the health 
and energy of considerable bodies of men, so that we may confidently 
hope that the evil days of our armies and navies are ended. During 
later years we have waged arduous wars with a sanitary success 
wholly unparalleled in the long history of armies, and I think I shall 
not be asking too much when I put inaclaim on the part of the 
Army Medical School toa considerable share in the good cause of 
promceting sanitary progress. 

I cannot do better than close this address in the words of my 
former distinguished teacher and predecessor in the chair of Military 
Hygiene at Netley: “In the midst of all our weaknesses and of all 
our many errors, we are certainly gaining knowledge, and that 
knowledge tells us in no doubtful terms that the fate of man is in his 
own hands.” 


Major H. Etspatz, R.E.: I think, Sir, we are very much indebted to the 
lecturer for bringing this subject forward. One or two points struck me as of 
great importance wherein I entirely agree with him. The first is as to covering 
with concrete the foundations of all buildings, which, whilst it is in many cases 
essential, is in all casesa valuable precaution. Secondly, I entirely agree with him 
about the caulking of good, thick oak floors as being an excellent plan, as compared 
with our usual very insufficient and much thinner floors. But it appeared to me 
that the lecturer has omitted to deal with the most important part, perhaps, of the 
whole subject. He has given us very little information as to the prevention of the 
escape of sewer gas. Now the question of sewer gas is of the greatest possible import- 
ance to the health of the troops. It has been within my knowledge very recently—in 
the last few months—that in barracks apparently well drained and well ventilated, 
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that is, with the usual amount of ventilation and draining, the troops were suddenly 
overwhelmed with floods of poisonous sewer gas, turning Officers and men out of 
their quarters.'_ How does this occur? It occurs mainly in two ways. First of 
all, our War Department sewers communicate with civil sewers of large calibre, 
which are in a condition analogous to that of galleries in coal mines. It is very 
well known, I think, by all mining engineers that outbreaks of dangerous gas in 
«oal mines are generally coincident with a sudden release of barometric pressure. 
The barometer, say, is at 30 in.; that means that all the gas in the interstices of 
the coal is under 80 in. of pressure. The barometric pressure is suddenly relieved 
up to 29 in.; that means that ~,th of the whole of the gas contained in the seams 
ot the rock is forced out by expansion. ‘The same analogy applies to all sewers 
everywhere. While the barometer is at 30 in. you have a large volume of gas and 
air contained in the sewers underground at that pressure. But then the barometer 
pressure rises some fine day to 29 in. and we get goth of the volume of the whole of 
the sewer gas set free. The pressure in the sewers must be relieved, and the gas is’ 
forced up everywhere where there is a chance. There is another cause which also is 
responsible for large outbreaks of sewer gas, forcing it up into every part of the 
barracks, and that is the backing up of the outfall sewers in large towns by a 
sudden change of wind ; a strong wind blows up at the outfall of the main sewer 
and backs up the sewer gas. These sewers are generally insufficiently ventilated ; 
the sewer gas is backed up under pressure and forces the traps wherever they 
are not very efficiently sealed, and so escapes into the barracks. The way to 
meet this difficulty is first of all, and above all, to ventilate your sewers. We 
want a much better ventilation of sewers almost everywhere, certainly in all 
the towns in Great Britain that I have any knowledge of. We want, I say, 
much better ventilation of sewers to prevent sewer gas being backed up under 
pressure. Secondly, we want our War Department sewers cut off from the 
town sewers. There is a regulation that the War Department sewers should be 
-o cut off from the town sewers, but from lack of provision of the necessary funds 
many cases are neglected. Our War Department sewers should be everywhere 
disconnected by syphons from the town sewers, by which we should prevent the 
possibility of the sewer gas from the badly ventilated town sewers being forced up 
the War Department sewers. Thirdly, we ought to have traps everywhere giving 
an efficient seal. A great many traps are of a very inefficient pattern, and give no 
practical prevention against sewer gas rising from the mains on to the parade and 
into the rooms. Our traps everywhere want overhauling so as to give a more 
efficient seal. Another very vaiuable precaution, largely employed by the French 
engineers, consists in the provision of automatic flushing tanks. We have already 
in many cases in the War Department a provision of automatic flushing tanks. 
These tanks are put generally at the top of a system of sewage, and they can be set 
so as to go off every twelve or every twenty-four hours, or as often as is required, 
in an automatic way, giving a thoroughly good flushing to the drain. The French 
engineers recommend that these tanks should be placed as often as one to every 
100 metres, which we probably should consider very extravagant. I say we ought 
to have afar more liberal provision than we have of these automatic flushing tanks to 
give a thoroughly good scour to our drains every twenty-four hours. If also we make 
2 sufficient number of ventilating shafts, not less than 4, 5, or 6 inches in diameter, 
according to situation, carried up from the sewers to the top of the highest build- 
ings, that will give us an efficient ventilation, and then the disconnection of our 
War Department sewers from the civil sewers would prevent the possibility of their 
sewer gas being driven up to poison us. If these precautions are properly carried 
out, the Officers and men can by no possibility be poisoned by sewer gas in our 
barracks. 

Inspector-General LAwson: I quite agree with Dr. Notter in the caution he has 
given us in the first paragraph of his paper, as to the importance of ascertaining the 
cause of diseases before we can deal effectually with their prevention. If I join 





1 This is of course an extreme case. But it is to be feared that the same thing is 
continually occurring in a minor and less noticeable shape. —H. E. 
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issue with him in any point, I hope to give good reasons for the course I adopt. 
‘Taking consumption, which he has attributed very largely to deficient ventilation, 1 
think if we examine the course of that disease for the last forty years, and the cir- 
cumstances which have taken place coincident with that, we shall find the greatest 
reason to doubt the validity of that. opinion. If we commence from the earliest 
Returns we have suitable for this investigation, taking the Returns from 1837-46, 
they gave us as the mortality amongst the troops from phthisis 9°38 per 1,000, a 
number almost exactly the same as the mortality amongst male persons in civil life 
of the same ages from all diseases together. The latest information we have on the 
point is brought down to the three years 1885-87, anc by that period the ratio of 
deaths from consumption had diminished in the Army, that is to say, we had only 
2°53 as the deaths in the troops of Great Britain as against a mortality of 2°6 of the 
ordinary population, or actually less. Many things have been concerned in producing 
this change besides ventilation, and I think before I finish I shall make it apparent 
to you that ventilation has really much less to do with it than is supposed. I may 
here, in parenthesis, state that this is a subject I have long taken great interest in, 
and in 1885 I went into it very fully, examining every possible feature I could lay my 
fingers upon. The result of that investigation was embodied in a paper read at 
the Statistical Society in January, 1887, and published in their Transactions for 
that year. It would be out of the question to go deeply into the points dealt with 
in that paper—they embraced a great many figures and many technicalities neces- 
sary for the Statistical Society, which would be quite out of place here. But I will 
give you some of the results I then arrived at, referring you to the paper itself, of 
which you will find a copy in the Library as well as in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society. You will find there all the details which I deal with now, except as 
regards the short period from 1885-87, about which we did not have the Returns at 
that time. There is one point, perhaps, I may just as well bring before you. Con- 
sumption is a disease which frequently occupies a year or more in its course, and 
there are many men in the Army who contract consumption in the Army from the 
exposure they meet with there, but who are discharged before the disease proves 
fatal. These men disappear from the Army Returns, and diminish the mortality. 
Deaths that take place within a reasonable period, say two years after discharge, 
_ should be included in the deaths of the Army itself, to give a fair résumé of what 
the causes of consumption are. I have done that in the Returns I have dealt with, 
and have added them to the actual deaths in the Service. Well, taking the period 
from 1837 to 1846 the mortality from consumption was 9°38 per 1,000. The 
Returns at that time ceased, and we had no further Returns till 1860. We had 
those Returns up to 1864, and I have divided them into periods of five years, so us 
to get rid of the fluctuations when we have not large numbers to deal with. Taking 
the period from 1870 to 1874, the deaths from consumption had fallen from 9°88 
to 4°64, a decrease of 4°74; and that embraced the years to which Dr. Parkes 
referred. He died, I think, in the latter end of 1875, so this was about the only 
period he could refer to. He went into the subject very strongly, and in several 
editions of his work on hygiene he put a paragraph stating his firm belief that want 
of ventilation was the predominant cause of the disease in military life. The 
paper to which I have already alluded treated of consumption amongst the troops 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and compared their deaths with the deaths in the 


civil male population. I took the periods from 15 to 45 years of age, not that 


there were not men in the Army at that time above 45, but their numbers were so 
small as not to affect the ratios derived in any sensible manner. ‘Then, again, there 
is another point with regard to the ages of the troops, that they vary very much 
from the ages of civil life. In civil life the numbers of the persons are much more 
equal. In civil life there is about, I think, 58 per cent. of civilians between 25 and 
45, and only 42 per cent. of the civilians between 15 and 25. In the Army they 
vary a good deal from that. In the ten years 1837-46, they were 48 per cent- 
above and 52 below; and in 1860, the first year we had to deal with in our Returns, 
they were about 43 above 25 and 57 below, and, strange to say, after consider- 
able fluctuation in the period 1880-84, they came back to the same number. I have 
mentioned that within Dr. Parkes’s personal experience he might have compared 
the death rates from phthisis between 1870-74 with that from 1837-46, and that 
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the fall in that was 4°74 per 1,000. Now we have to consider when that fall took 
place. If we compare the 1837-46 period with that for 1860-64 we find that of that 
4:7 a fall of 3°61 took place, that is three-fourths of the total fall in the rate, 
between the first period I mentioned and 1870-74, took place before 1860. Now, 
the important part with regard to ventilation is this, that the Commission ap- 
pointed to examine into that subject commenced their labours in 1857. They 
reported soon, and in 1859 a large sum of money was voted by Parliament for them 
to carry out their views as to ventilation. That was repeated in 1860 and 1861, 
after which it ceased, so that we may conclude that sanitation was introduced 
within that period pretty fully. The Commissioners themselves represented that 
of the barracks that came under their observation 56 per cent., with accommoda- 
tion for 42,589 men, were without ventilation at all; that 43 per cent., with accom- 
modation for 32,541 men, had a certain amount of ventilation, which they described 
as very ineflicient, and 1 per cent. only for 618 men, such as they could recommend. 
Now, you have the fact I have just given you, that three-fourths of the diminu- 
tion of phthisis had taken place in the Army before this ventilation was introduced 
at all. That at once strikes at the root of the theory that bad ventilation was the 
chief cause of the disease. Atter this there is a further reduction at the end of 
1864 and the beginning of 1865, and that coincided with the introduction of 
flannel shirts into the Army. ‘The previous reduction had coincided with the 
introduction of cloth trousers in place of white linen for summer wear, and also 
with the removal of a large body of the troops who previously occupied barracks to 
the camps in the country, which were established in 1855 ; also with the fact that 
numbers of men who previously had been retained in the Army till they died were 
discharged as invalids. A considerably greater number recovered than they did in 
the Army, but leaving still a balance to be placed to the list of those that I men- 
tioned, and these three united led to a reduction of three-fourths of the deaths 
from phthisis before the introduction of ventilation to an appreciable extent. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H.Cauriey, R.E.: I should liketo puta questionto Dr. Notter, 
and to ask him for a little more information in addition to his sound and interest- 
ing lecture. He mentioned the introduction of the electric light into the barrack 
rooms. I should like to know if it has occurred to him at any time to consider 
that it makes a great difference as to the temperature of the room if you have the 
electric light instead of gas, and also to the cleanly condition of the room. If 
Dr. Notter has any information to give us on the subject I think it would be a 
great advantage to bave it. We shall have great barracks building all over 
England shortly, and the electric light may very likely be introduced if it is found 
to answer, now that the Government restrictions have been taken off. 
Brigade-Surgeon SrarLes: I should like to make a few observations on this 
question of sanitation. In commencing, I think I may say, substantially, I agree 
with the views put forward by the lecturer. Of course, from a practical point of 
view there may be some points on which I should like to raise a contention, but 
before doing so, I want to call your attention to the figures on the board with 
regard to the accommodation or space area for an encampment. It did not appear 
to me from the lecture, when it was read, what sort of encampment this referred to. 
If it means that these troops are to be encamped together, 1 should say the aggre- 
gation would be very great; but if it means that it is a standing camp like 
Aldershot, with roads and parade grounds, and gun parks, that would make all the 
difference. Perhaps I may make my meaning clearer if I say that 226 men per 
acre is altogether beyond the aggregation of human beings in urban civil life. 
The highest number of men per acre in England I believe to be 113; 226 is very 
much larger than that. And I may mention again that taking London altogether, 
the number of men per acre for the whole city is only 56. I thought I would call 
attention to that, and in doing so I would ask Dr. Notter not to misunderstand 
me. I do not in the least hold him responsible for that table: he has merely 
copied it from the regulations for encampments, and I do not suppose he would be 
willing to assume responsibility for it. One point Dr. Notter brought out very 
clearly was the necessity for an area of aération for barracks, with some limited 
control over the entertainment houses frequented by soldiers. I want to explain 
how the want of that tells upon the sanitation of the Army, and how I think 
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Officers in sanitary charge of barracks generally are blamed for what is not their 
fault. When I was serving at Gibraltar, we had control over the civilians to some 
extent. A publican sent in a plan to license a stable as what was called the 
singing saloon of a public-house. I opposed it with all my power as insutliciently 
ventilated, and was backed up by an Officer of the Royal Engineers then associated 
with me in sanitary work ; but when it came to the vote before the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the official members were nowhere, and the man got his licence for his 
stables. Well, if you come to think that soldiers spend many hours of an evening 
in such places (where it would not be necessary to ask Dr. Notter to analyze the 
CO,), it is not perhaps to be wondered at that they are ill, and perhaps such an 
instance would serve to illustrate a good deal what has happened in Dublin lately. 
On the question of floors, I think Dr. Notter has hit upon a downright good plan, 
and if it is adopted in the new barracks, it will be one of the greatest possible im- 
provements. The next point is about soil pipes. The lecturer said they might 
be of glazed earthenware or iron. Glazed earthenware are, perhaps, the most 
practical, but I want to point out how sometimes they get wrong. As I have been 
associated with the Royal Engineers, I hope I may be excused if I look upon this 
subject from the same point of view that they do. When the ground is soft, these 
pipes get out of the horizontal position, and this was frequentiy seen when we 
had to take them up at Gibraltar; their own weight, especially about the joints, 
seemed to get them out of the horizontal line, and then they leaked. I believe in 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain it is recommended that they should be laid 
in concrete saddles. It is merely a minor point, but I thought in a meeting like this 
I might allude to the necessity of laying earthenware pipes in saddles, especially in 
soft ground. There is also another objection, namely, where they are laid very 
shallow. Then, if you have very heavy traffic over them, such as guns, they are 
liable to break, and this is another cause of leakage and an insanitary condition of 
the soil. The question of drain inspection mentioned in the lecture is very im- 
portant. It will be the experience of most Officers here that when a barrack is 
wrong in a sanitary sense, and the drains are wanted to be inspected, practically 
this is often a very difficult matter. Of course, the smoke test is very good, but still it 
would not be sufficient ; we should not satisfy people; they would want something 
more. What I want to bring to the notice of the meeting is wnat appeared to me 
to be a sound, excellent plan, to be seen at the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
and which I got the Engineers to carry out for me occasionally at Gibraitar. They 
were quite ripe for it. 1t is haying a man-inspection-hole near the door before the 
drain joins the branch drain, and in which the drains run in half sections through 
a concrete bottom. You can see there, by takirg up the covering over door, how 
the water poured into the closet or the ordinary flush passes through. You can, in 
fact, see what drains are wrong. Perhaps I ought not to mention this to gentlemen 
who know sanitation better than I do, but still it is a point I thought of import- 
ance. There is another question not mentioned by the lecturer 1 wanted to say 
something about, that is barrack urinals. I think, in barracks, slate urinals ought 
to be given up on account of their porosity, and the white-washing of the regimental 
authorities is often an added cause of an insanitary condition. I think the time 
has now arrived when we might take, in new barracks at least, to china ware, as 
they do in railway stations. There may be many reasons against that, such as 
economy, but still such is my impression. We have had great difficulties in 
Gibraltar with these porous slate urinals; we never, in fact, could keep them 
perfectly clean.' While I am on the subject of urinals I want to back up the 
caution enunciated by a previous speaker about having nothing but efficient traps. 
It will hardly be believed that twenty-six years after Netley was started (and of 
course I do not want to say anything more about Netley, inasmuch as the Royal 
Engineers work side by side with us) that in one of the most important stations I 
know of, the urinals had only bell-traps. Now any practical sanitarian knows that 
a bell-trap in the hands of soldiers is no trap at all, and I therefore want to 





1 I wish to mention that some in the town, and notably one in the public market, 
where the slate was treated with oil paint, were much more satisfactory. 
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emphasize what Major Elsdale said with reference to the renewing of inefficient 
traps. 1 know there is the difficulty of expense, but still it is a very important 
point. There is one other subject: the water carriage of sewage. Our sanitation 
has so far progressed that we could not go back upon that, but I think we should 
endeavour to control and improve it. I believe there is a golden age in front of us, 
especially in municipalities, and of course barracks will come in with them, when 
we shall have sanitary subways for our water, gas, and drain services, where soil 
pipes can always be inspected, and leaks detected and remedied. Then only shall 
we do away with the incessant interring and disinterring of soil pipes which so 
much impedes our business in the streets. Perhaps that opinion may be a little 
Utopian, but nevertheless it may be of interest to gentlemen engaged in the sanita- 
tion of barracks in the Army. 
Mr. W. D. Scorr-MoncrieEFF: Speaking as a civilian before a military audience, 
I will strictly confine myself to one or two matters that have come within my 
personal knowledge as an engineer connected with sanitary matters, in the hope 
that my remarks may possibly be of some practical interest. Major Elsdale made 
some valuabie observations upon the extreme importance of excluding sewer gas 
from inhabited buildings, and I understand he spoke from experience of the danger 
arising from bad drainage in barracks. All that he said of public sewers is 
perfectly true. It is, unfortunately, the case at the present day that they are in 
many cases no less than elongated cesspits, and that there is a great evolution of gas 
takes place inside them ; also that there are rapid movements of these gases under 
changes of barometric pressure. I think, however, it may safely be said that as 
regards the interior of buildings, the present state of sanitary science enables one to 
state positively that the inhabitants may be rendered absolutely secure from the 
intrusion of those gases, and a great point has been gained in our having arrived at 
absolute immunity in this respect, if the arrangements are properly designed and 
carried out. The first object to be aimed at, is to design the drainage in such 
2 way that the conditions which give rise to the evolution of sewer gas should 
be entirely absent, and to make sure that they do not exist. For the larger class of 
London houses, I have for some time employed no larger diameter than 5 inches for 
the drainage of the house, including rain water and surface water; and I have for 
many years employed nothing but cast iron. I have abandoned earthenware 
altogether, partly for the reasons given by the last speaker, and for other reasons which 
have arisen in my experience, which would take some considerable time to explain. 
\ 5-inch cast-iron pipe laid with a fall of 1 in 30, or 1 in 40, would give a velocity 
when the pipe is half full, or full, of about 5 feet in a second, and if such a drain 
is provided with a flushing tank, as already referred to by Major Elsdale (discharged 
at intervals of 6, 12, or 24 hours), it may be taken for granted that the conditions 
which give rise to the existence of sewer gases are entirely absent, because the 
<lrain is so clean that there is none of the feculent matter necessary for their pro- 
«luction, With regard to the intrusion of sewer gas from the larger sewers to the 
interior of the buildings, there certainly ought to be an efficient trap, such as 
Major Elsdale mentioned, and in immediate connection with it there ought to be 
an ample provision for the inlet of fresh air passing through the house or barrack 
drain up one or more soil pipes. By euch an arrangement you not only get rid of 
the condition under which sewer gas is formed, but you also get rid of all offensive 
smells. With regard to the danger arising from the gratings of military sewers 
before they are connected with the main sewers of a corporation, I think it would 
be bad practice to put a grating, however well trapped, within the area of a 
barrack yard or drill ground. There ought in such cases to be a separate provision, 
by means of gullies, for the passage of the storm and surface water, and again a 
re-trapping before connection with the barrack sewer, not speaking of the main 
sewer. The lecturer referred to the great value of the smoke test, and I have no 
doubt it would be in his knowledge that the late Mr. Cosmo Innes, who was 
Secretary of the London Sanitary Protection Association, invented a very ingenious 
and simple appliance known as the smoke rocket, which avoids the necessity of 
«arrying a cumbersome machine, a dozen of them being easily packed in an ordinary 
hand bag. I would point out, that in using the smoke test it is important (espe- 
«ially in cold weather) that the soil pipe should be first flushed with hot water, so 
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as to induce the passage of smoke upwards, through the entire system. In testing 
a large house, within a few yards of this place, a few weeks ago, I found that under 
a certain condition of the atmosphere, during the late frost, I could not get smoke to 
pass up the soil pipe at all, even though as many as six smoke rockets were placed in 
a manhole in the immediate neighbourhood. A weak point of the smoke test is that 
it not unfrequently happens that it does not afford a sufficient test for leaky soil 
pipes. I have sometimes discovered after a soil pipe has stood the smoke test, 
and also the test of peppermint or other pungent smelling essential oil, although 
there have been defects in it, the current of air which passes between the soil pipe 
and the casing in which it is placed, in the interior of a building, is occasionally so 
strong that both the smell of the smoke and the essential oil have been carried 
away in such a manner that no one could detect their presence in the body of the 
building. I cannot help thinking that before very long the practice now common 
in the United States will become universal amongst sanitary engineers. I refer to 
testing the entire system of house sanitation with water from top to bottom. With 
a system of cast-iron drainage and proper connections, this is not only practicable 
and feasible, but very easily applied. A matter of ten minutes is all that is neces- 
sary for opening the manhole, inserting a plug and testing the system with water. 
In cases of illness, where great suspicion may be attaching to the drains of a house, 
it is well worth any littie extra expenditure that may be entailed by the adoption 
of such a system, to know that the question of the safety and sufficiency of the 
drainage can be set absolutely at rest in the course of a few minutes by a very 
simple operation of that sort. The gentleman who referred to his experience at 
Gibraltar spoke of a standing difficulty in connection with urinals, and it must be 
the experience of every one who has had to deal with large bodies of people, that 
urinals may be taken as more or less a standing nuisance in every case. 1 am not 
sure that slate is essentially a bad material if properly enamelled. I think the 
flushing trough urinal is on the whole the best that I know of for the use of troops, 
and I dare say any gentleman present, who may wish to see one which I erected a 
year or two ago, on a substantial scale, at the London Scottish Volunteer Drill 
[all, may do so by applying to the Adjutant. The flushing is on such an ample 
scale that I believe there has been no fault found with respect to smell, or the 
corrosion of the material used, which is principally earthenware. They may also 
see a bathing chamber upon the plan adopted recently in the French Army, but on 
a more developed system. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bay1is, Q.C.: As I dare say many of us present to-day do 
not know some of the technical terms used by the lecturer, and especially as the 
Journal is circulated all over the world wherever English is spoken and read, I 
think, perhaps, it would be well if the lecturer would be kind enough to explain a 
little more in detail in his reply the nature of the “smoke test’’ as applied to 
drains, and also what is the nature of the “ spongy iron ”’ used for filters. 

Dr. Lane Norrer (taking up the various points in succession in reply): The 
smoke test I have been in the habit of using is called the “ Eclipse Smoke Test 
Generator.” It is made of strong copper, and consists of a holder, inside of 
which is a box on which cotton waste, such as is used for cleaning off the oil from 
steam engines, is burnt, and this holder has a small beliows attached; the strokes 
of the bellows should be regulated according to the smoke required, and by this 
means smoke can be kept up for any length of time. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bay1is; Is any oil put with it ? 

Dr. Lane Notrer: You can use any volatile essential oil with this apparatus, 
but the smoke from the waste is very pungent in itself. Asregards filters, spongy 
iron is a metallic iron which has been reduced from hematite ore without fusion. 
It is commonly known as slag iron. It isa very cheap material, and can be had 
from any large iron works. Its purifying effects are largely owing to the fine 
state of division itis in. It is a very active agent in removing organic matter from 
water. It gives up iron to the water, which must be removed by a layer of 
pyrolusite. The water, after filtration, is bright, clear, and sparkling. With 
regard to the question of sewer gas, I think we are indebted to Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff for the very practical suggestions he has made upon this subject. The 
question of sewer gas, of course, is a very complex one; it depends upon the 
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amount of steam, upon the amount of water, upon pressure and temperature, and 
a hundred other conditions in a sewer. It would be well, of course, to separate 
our drains altogether from the public supply. If that were done we should then 
have sewage of simple composition, and that is much easier to deal with than 
sewage of the complex nature, such as we find it is in most manufacturing towns. 
This has been found to be the case, I believe, in Bristol. I would not like to say for 
certain, but, if my memory serves me right, it is said in Bristol that there is no 
collection of sewer gas whatsoever, because they only use a small portion of the 
sewer at a time, which flushes itself automatically. Inspector-General Lawson 
took some exception to my figures. JI quote them simply in proof of what I was 
taught, and of what I believe, that one factor (not the only, but one factor) in the 
production of phthisis was certainly ill-ventilated buildings. It is hard to go 
exactly into the conditions which produce phthisis here, to discuss the question 
simply upon statistics alone ; but anyone who has studied the subject, and especially 
what has been done of late years, will, I think, find that where the cause of 
phthisis is now known, where it is a specific organism, where that organism can be 
found in the breath of individua's affected by it, and where its contagiousness is 
recognized, it cannot but be felt that in breathing an atmosphere impregnated 
with any organisms of that sort, persons so doing are liable to become infected. 
Colonel Cautley asked about the electric light. I am not aware that there is 
anything more in favour of electric lighting under the present condition than this, 
that when we use gas we add to the impurities of the room, the products of gas 
combustion. Also, I may add to this, that where a gas supply is under the control 
of a public company—to a certain extent they are within the law—you cannot get 
more than 4 grains per 100 cubic feet, or whatever it is, of ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and so forth. But if your gas is made by contract it is very hard 
indeed to keep the contractors up to their work, when they have not an inspector 
looking after them, and the gas supplied is not up to the standard of purity. It 
would be an immense advantage, I think, if the electric light were taken into 
barracks, because it would be one reason why the air in the barrack room would be 
better, and the amount of light which could be given to the soldiers would add 
greatly to their comfort and well-being altogether. Bringing a compound of the 
nature of ordinary gas into houses seems at the first glimpse an unscientific pro- 
ceeding. Brigade-Surgeon Staples mentioned his experience at Gibraltar. I was 
unable to deal with every point in it, but it was not one that escaped my attention. 
The laying of drain pipes is more an engineering work than anything else. Of 
course, it is one of great importance. As to saddleback drains, they are now 
altogether done away with by engineers, although within a few years past they 
were very common indeed, I think I have answered most of the questions that 
have cropped up in this discussion, and I may repeat that I have listened with very 
great pleasure to what Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has said. 

The CHatrMAN: The lectures which are delivered in this Institution are in- 
tended to embrace every variety of subject which is connected with, and has an 
important bearing on military and naval matters. For this reason Dr. Lane 
Notter was invited to deliver a lecture on the sanitation of barracks, which is a 
matter of large importance, as regards the health and well-being of the soldiers ; 
for barracks are the soldier’s home, and it is most desirable that they should be 
constructed and maintained in such a condition as to preserve him in good health. 
Much attention has been given to this subject for many years past by the Medical 
Staff of the Army, and the result of this attention has been most satisfactory, for 
the annual death-rate of the soldier has been reduced to one-half or one-third the 
percentage at which it stood thirty years ago, and this must be largely due to im- 
provements in the sanitary condition of barracks. Dr. Lane Notter’s lecture is of 
much value, for he places before us the salient points of the several measures which 
have been and which still jremain to be taken, as is shown by science and the 
experience which has been acquired of late years, to make the soldier’s barrack a 
really healthy home for him. The discussion on Dr. Lane Notter’s paper has also 
been of very great advantage, and has given us the opinion of a number of persons 
who have studied the subject ; thus the publication of the lecture and the discus- 
sion should be of much service to all whose duty it may be to select sites for new 
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barracks, or improve the sanitary condition of existing barracks, for they will find 
in it much that is essential for them to know, in order to carry out their duty so 
efficiently as to provide the soldier with the healthiest habitation which human art, 
and skill, and science can construct for him. I, therefore, think you will all join 
me in tendering a vote of thanks to Dr. Lane Notter for his valuable and interest- 


ing paper. 
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Thursday, April 24, 1890. 


Major-Gexeran W. H. GOODENOUGH, C.B., R.A., &e., &e., 


Member of Council, in the Chair. 


NOTES ON THE DEFENCE OF A MODERN FORTRESS. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Watrorp, R.A. 
I. Introduction. 


Tue extraordinary career of success of the German field armies in 
1870 and 1871 has been, to a great extent, the cause that compara- 
tively little attention has been directed to the action of such forces as 
were, at various times, detached for the purpose of obtaining the sur- 
render of the French fortresses. The investment of Metz was carried 
out by the field army alone, and did not in its execution progress 
beyond the very first stage of siege warfare; while the blockade of Paris, 
though it was eventually supplemented by a partial bombardment, 
added nothing to our knowledge of the details of the regular attack 
and defence of a modern fortress. Much information was un- 
doubtedly gained from the sieges of Strassburg and Belfort, but its 
value was diminished by the fact that the former was a stronghold of 
an old-fashioned type, while the stubborn resistance offered by the 
latter was made possible, not by the permanent fortifications, but by 
works of inferior profile and of a temporary character, which were 
thrown up after the commencement of hostilities. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that the obsolete nature of the 
French fortresses, and of their armament, as they existed in 1870, has 
led many of us to depreciate and undervalue the defensive power of well- 
designed works, placed in carefully selected positions and armed with 
ordnance of long range or of great shell power, since at that date we 
saw that the surrender of a fortress, with the consequent loss of the 
garrison and material contained in it, was in very many cases caused 
by a mere bombardment, such as would, in a modern siege, be 
considered as simply a preliminary operation. 

In this manner it has come about that the defensive strength of 
modern fortresses, with regard to the amount of preparation and the 
expenditure of time which will be required for their reduction, has 
been very generally underestimated ; there is, in addition, a tendency 
to underrate the necessity for that reduction. 

One not unfrequently hears the gigantic chain of fortresses, which 
guards the eastern frontier of France, spoken of as if it was a mere 
line of obstacles, a sort of post-and-rails, which could be negotiated 
at almost any point with a little determination and a certain amount 
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of exertion. Many of us talk airily of masking such and such a 
fortress by means of a detached corps, and of thus permitting the 
uninterrupted passage of the main army; while others quote the old 
maxim—that all fortresses must follow the fate of the field army, 
and may thus be neglected in the pursuit of the latter. The general 
truth of these axioms it would be impossible to dispute, but it may 
be well to consider how far the movements and the action of an army, 
which may have thus broken through the defensive line and have 
pushed forward in search of the enemy’s field forces, will be limited 
and hampered by a fortress in its rear, even though ‘that fortress be 
rendered powerless for active operations by the presence of a sufficient 
retaining force. 

I will not ask you to follow me into a long dissertation upon the 
vital importance of a secure line of communications, with the conse- 
quent necessity for the entire possession of railways, but will 
mention only the part played by the town of Méziéres in the cam- 
paign of 1870. This fortress, which is described in the German 
official account of the war as “incapable of a prolonged resistance,” 
commanded the direct line of rail from Sedan to Rheims, and thence 
to Paris. After the battle of Sedan a large quantity of engines and 
of rolling stock was found in the station of that town, and it was 
desired to use these for the further advance; owing, however, to the 
fact that Méziéres was still in the hands of the French, this material 
was rendered useless until the repair of the bridge over the Meuse at 
Bazeilles made it possible to divert it to another line of advance. 
Again, during the siege of Paris (owing still to the fact that Méziéres, 
which commanded the above-mentioned line, was as yet in the possession 
of the French), the whole of the trains carrying the ‘supplies for the four 
German armies then in France were compelled to use the one section 
(62 miles) of railway between Frouard and Blesme, with the result 
that though, so long as all went well, sixteen trains could be passed 
daily over that section, the smallest difficulty or accident led to a 
serious deficiency of even necessaries. Moreover, although, in anti- 
cipation of the surrender of Méziéres (which took place on the Ist of 
January, 1871), measures had been taken to repair the remainder of 
the line, yet, owing to the amount of injury which the rail had 
received in the vicinity of that town and of Montmédy, it was not 
until the 21st of January that the Ist Army and the Army of the 
Meuse could be supplied by the way of Rheims. Can we venture 
after this to despise even the most insignificant fortress, when its 
position has been selected on correct strategical principles ? 


II. The Modern Fortyress. 


I have, with the object of saving time, prepared a diagram (see 
Plate) showing the enceinte and chain of forts encircling Paris as they 
existed in 1870, and also the system of fortification employed at the 
present day for the defence of that capital. The shaded ring round the 
enceinte shows the extent of ground which, at the period (1840) when 
the continuous rampart was constructed, would be covered by the fire 
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of the guns of that time at a range of 1,500 yards; the horizontal 
lines mark the space which was commanded by the forts in 1870 at a 
range of 4,000 yards; while the diagonal lines show the zone protected 
by the present forts and batteries, given that the guns may be 
effective up to a range of 6,000 yards. A merely passing glimpse 
will show us that the systems of attack and defence must in the 
future, taking this as a type of a modern fortess, vary much in detail 
from those which prevailed twenty years ago. 

As I have no intention to deal in this paper with matters of 
history, I will, without entering into the causes of the changes which 
you may see on the diagram, merely invite your attention to the 
prevailing characteristics of the present scheme of defence. The 
most important tactical points around the capital are here occupied 
by permanent and independent forts, at a long distance from the 
ertceinte and from each other; at a moderate interval from each 
fort (with a few exceptions) there stands a group of permanent 
batteries, each of which is designed for the protection of some special 
area, and is provided with means for independent defence ; the fort 
thus serves as a keep for its nest of batteries. I will further ask you 
to notice the zone railway, which serves to connect the various 
portions of the system, and to provide for the distribution of men 
and material as may be required ; the total length of this railway is 
about 60 miles. 

All this is, however, merely the skeleton of the defensive system, 
for at the commencement of hostilities it is proposed to allot to each 
fort, and to many of the batteries, a group of “auxiliary batteries,’ 
intended to give cover to additional guns and howitzers; while 
in the spaces between such forts as may form the object of the 
formal attack, “intermediate batteries”? will be erected as occasion 
may require. Nor is this all; for the intervals between the batteries 
and all favourable points within a distance of 1,000 yards from the 
front of the line of defence will be occupied with field entrenchments 
and other cover for a large force of infantry. 

It will thus be seen that a section of the line of defence of a 
modern fortress is, in truth, a naturally defensible position, further 
strengthened by the use of permanent forts and batteries, of which, 
moreover, the fire will be supplemented by thai from works of a more 
temporary character, while the whole system will be covered by an 
advanced position held by infantry. ‘This last fraction will itself be 
far stronger than - ordinary defensive position in the Field, since by 
the nature of its plan its flanks are absolutely secure ; it may, indeed 
be said to have no flanks, since every attack upon it must be frontal. 

It will be further observed that, owing to the extent of the position 
as compared with the width of a front of former fortresses, there will 
be many more favourable opportunities for counter-attacks than was 
the case with the sorties of earlier days, since the number of exits has 
now no limit, while the garrison, acting on interior lines, can con- 
centrate on any point with a rapidity which the besieger may envy, 
put cannot imitate. Moreover, ample space now exists for the move- 
ment of field and other light guns, which may thus take advantage of 
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any mistake on the part of the enemy with reference to the selection 
of the site of his batteries. 

Tf we take all these characteristics into account, we shall realize 
that the facilities for offensive operations on the part of the Defence 
are now very great, and may thus perhaps assume that, up to a certain 
period of the struggle, the besieged should, if they be well led, be 
able to retain the initiative, and to compel the assailant to limit 
himself to devising counter-strokes to their active efforts. 


II. The Armament of a Modern Fortress. 


The general principle of the distribution of the artillery of a 
fortress is based on the division of the entire circuit of the defensive 
ring into sections, each of which forms an independent command. 

The ordnance allotted to the fortress will thus be divided into :— 

.i. The armament of the permanent forts and batteries. 

ii. The sectional reserve. 

iii. The general reserve. 

Of these the first two will be in the hands of the sectional com- 
mander, while the third will be at the disposal of the commander of 
the fortress.! 

i. The armament of the permanent forts and batteries will consist 
of the long-range guns, which will be stored in the works to which 
they are attributed, and will on the declaration of hostilities be 
mounted in the emplacements designed for them; all arrangements 
for the supply of ammunition, &c., to these guns will be of a 
permanent character, and all material belonging to them will be 
invariably kept in the defences to which they belong. 

ii. The sectional reserve will be employed in the “auxiliary” and 
‘“‘intermediate”’ batteries, but will form as distinctly an integral part 
of the permanent armament as the guns of the forts and batteries. 
It will consist principally of howitzers, of which some will throw 
heavy shell, while others will be light enough to admit of some 
change of position. It was at one time proposed that these howitzers 
should draw their daily supplies of ammunition from the forts; but 
this would be a very difficult operation under the weight of fire 
which will be concentrated on the permanent works, and it will 
probably be wiser to provide the temporary batteries with special 
magazines, many in number and small in size. In fact, the works 
intended to cover these howitzers should partake of the nature of those 
of the Attack, and the supply of ammunition should follow similar 
lines. 

iii. The general reserve will include all the field guns of the 
fortress, together with a proportion of light mobile howitzers; there 
should further be provided a certain percentage of guns belonging to 
the two other categories, which would be available to replace losses 


1 A similar arrangement will be made with respect to the distribution of the men 
ef the garrison among the defences, as they will be divided into sectional troops 
and troops of the general reserve, while the former will be further subdivided 
among the various units of the section. 
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in action. With the exception of the field guns, which should belong 
to such field batteries as are told off to aid in the defence, the 
guns, &c., of the sectional and general reserves will be kept in the 
arsenal of the fortress until the probability of attack arises. In the 
earlier part of the siege the guns of the general reserve will be 
employed as in the Field; this may even be the case at a later period, 
if advantage be taken of the cover given by the lie of the ground; 
but it may sometimes be necessary to cover them with a parapet, in 
which case they must be provided with expense magazines. The 
supply of ammunition will be carried out by means of the wagons 
of the batteries. 

The general reserve will remain at the disposal of the commander 
of the fortress throughout the first phases of the siege, but, when, at . 
a later period, any part of it is attached to a section, that part will 
pass under the orders of the sectional commander. 

It will be noticed that the two last portions of the armament of 
the Defence have been styled “ Reserves ;”’ this is solely for want of 
a better name, for it is not intended to suggest that any part of either 
of them should be held back from action. The axiom, that the whole 
of the available artillery should invariably be employed, is nowhere 
more true than in a siege, and the General Reserve should not, in 
spite of its name, be allowed to be idle for one moment from the 
beginning to the end of the struggle. 

One other point remains for notice, viz., the absolute necessity for 
the provision of observing stations in connection with the batteries, 
and of electrical communication between the former and the latter. 
Each battery must be supplied with two observing stations, and tele- 
phones must be laid down between these and the battery. Such 
arrangements we should, of course, expect to find in all permanent 
works, but we must not forget that they are as necessary in the other 
batteries, since the efficiency of modern artillery fire depends almost 
altogether upon accuracy of observation and the consequent correction 
of error. 


IV. The Course of the Siege. 


Since our time is limited, I do not propose to attempt to consider 
the whole period of a siege, but shall limit my remarks to the phases 
which lead up to the great artillery combat, and to this combat 
itself. 

The sequence of these phases will be as follows, viz. :— 


i. The reconnaissance of the advancing enemy, and the preparations 
for defence. 

ii. The action against the enemy’s approach, and against invest- 
ment. 

iii. The struggle for the first artillery position of the attack. 

iv. The artillery combat. 


I have been the more willing to limit my paper in this manner, 
since it seems probable that, when it has been worsted in the great 
VOL. XXXIV. 22 
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artillery combat, the Defence will be to a very large extent deprived 
of such initiative as it possessed during the earlier part of the siege, and 
that its action will thereafter be limited to opposing and counter- 
acting the efforts of the assailant. For this reason the later phases of 
a siege may be best considered under the head of the “ Attack.” 

i. The Reconnaissance of the Advancing Enemy, and the Preparations 
for Defence.—The former of these duties should, of course, be carried 
out by such mounted troops as the garrison may possess, since 
infantry cannot be advanced with safety to a sufficient distance from 
the fortress, and are, moreover, urgently needed for the preparations 
for defence. It may be best provided for by the use of a line of 
cavalry outposts, at about a day’s march from the main defensive 
line ; from this patrols should be pushed forward by day and night, 
to a further distance of about 3 miles, while the reserve should be 
posted at some central point within range of the guns of the forts. 

If, however, no cavalry be available, infantry must be used, and 
should be posted as an outpost line at about the ordinary distance to 
the front, and under the usual rules. The skilful nse of a few 
mounted patrols will much assist in preventing the possibility of 
surprise, but it is not advisable to advance the main body of the 
troops too much to the front, since, should the enemy succeed in 
cutting off any portion of them he will thus gain, at the very 
beginning of the siege, a great material as well as moral advantage. 

The preparations for defence will consist of— 

a. The completion of the arming of the forts and batteries, and the 
transport of ammunition to them. 

b. The construction of the advanced infantry position. The works 
composing this should be placed about 1,000 yards in front of the 
batteries and forts, and should consist of field-works—houses and 
woods, of which the situation is suitable, may also be prepared for 
defence, but shelter-trenches should rarely be used, as, when 
abandoned, they serve to facilitate the approach of the besieger. 
Magazines for small-arm ammunition, and a supply of food and 
water, must be provided, and certain portions of the posts should be 
prepared as observing points for the artillery. 

c. The removal of all cover from fire and view in front of the 
artillery and infantry positions; this should be carried out, if pos- 
sible, to a distance of about 3,000 yards from the defensive line. 
Under certain circumstances, for example, if houses, woods, &c., 
occupy positions which would be convenient for the enemy’s batteries, 
it may be advisable to leave portions of cover untouched. 

d. The organization for the transport of ammunition, for the pro- 
vision of telegraphic communication, and for the repair or construc- 
tion of the zone railway. 

It will, moreover, be of advantage to arrange for the enrolment, 
under military command, of civil artificers of various kinds, and for 
the systematic use of all available hands for the construction of 
entrenchments, &c. 

e. The collection and storing of all kinds of supplies which can be 
drawn from the surrounding country. 
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f. Whenever possible, all persons who are useless to the defence 
should be removed from the fortress before the arrival of the enemy. 

ii. The Action against the Enemy’s Approach and against Investment. 
—On the receipt of the news of the approach of the enemy, all avail- 
able forces, including every gun of the Geneval Reserve that can be 
horsed, must be made ready to oppose the investment; but the troops 
should on no account be advanced beyond the range of the heavy 
guns of the fortress, since the superior numbers of the enemy will 
probably enable him to cut off any force which may be too rashly 
engaged. 

The flank march, which the besieger must necessarily make in 
order to carry out the investment, is almost certain to afford the 
defenders a good opportunity for effective action. It may be possible: 
for them to ambush or surprise the heads of the encircling columns, 
or to oppose their passage over rivers or through defiles; but care 
must be taken not to strike at their flanks, for troops which so act 
will probably be overwhelmed on the arrival of the masses who are 
following in rear. 

The success of any offensive movement of this description depends 
principally upon the choice of a favourable moment for attack; this 
can be ensured only by constant and careful reconnaissance. 

iii. The Struggle for the first Artillery Position of the Attack.—The 
besieger, after having completed the investment, will probably spend 
some little time in fortifying defensive points which may cover his 
parks, camps, &c., from attack, and in collecting guns, ammunition, 
and stores for the siege; as all such preparations will take place at a 
considerable distance from the fortress, it will rarely be liable to inter- 
ruption, except from the fire of the heavy guns, while even this, unless 
some special object is to be gained, may fail to lead to any result 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of much ammunition. 

When all his preliminary arrangements have been completed, the 
besieger will push forward in order to seize the position on which he 
intends to erect his first batteries; this position will, as a rule, be 
clearly marked out by the lie of the ground, will be well known to 
the defender, and must be within the range of his guns, since from it 
the assailant proposes to attack them. This is, therefore, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a very favourable opportunity for offensive action 
on the part of the defender, and is especially so when the besieger, 
being too weak to advance from all sides against the fortress, presses 
forward at only one or two points. 

If, however, the assailant be in sufficient strength to close in simul- 
taneously throughout the entire circuit of the fortress, the defender 
can do no more than delay his advance by every means in his power. 
A partial advance of the besieger, whether it be the consequence of 
weakness or of want of skill, should cause him to suffer severely from 
a flank attack by the defender, who should energetically assault any 
portion of the position which the enemy may have seized. When, 
however, the besieger has secured the whole position, further attacks 
are not advisable, since they may lead to the surrounding and the 
capture of the force which ae — and since also this force has 
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artillery combat, the Defence will be to a very large extent deprived 
of such initiative as it possessed during the earlier part of the siege, and 
that its action will thereafter be limited to opposing and counter- 
acting the efforts of the assailant. For this reason the later phases of 
a siege may be best considered under the head of the “ Attack.” 

i. The Reconnaissance of the Advancing Enemy, and the Preparations 
for Defence.—The former of these duties should, of course, be carried 
out by such mounted troops as the garrison may possess, since 
infantry cannot be advanced with safety to a sufficient distance from 
the fortress, and are, moreover, urgently needed for the preparations 
for defence. It may be best provided for by the use of a line of 
cavalry outposts, at about a day’s march from the main defensive 
line ; from this patrols should be pushed forward by day and night, 
to a further distance of about 3 miles, while the reserve should be 
posted at some central point within range of the guns of the forts. 

If, however, no cavalry be available, infantry must be used, and 
should be posted as an outpost line at about the ordinary distance to 
the front, and under the usual rules. The skilful nse of a few 
mounted patrols will much assist in preventing the possibility of 
surprise, but it is not advisable to advance the main body of the 
troops too much to the front, since, should the enemy succeed in 
cutting off any portion of them he will thus gain, at the very 
beginning of the siege, a great material as well as moral advantage. 

The preparations for defence will consist of— 

a. The completion of the arming of the forts and batteries, and the 
transport of ammunition to them. 

b. The construction of the advanced infantry position. The works 
composing this should be placed about 1,000 yards in front of the 
batteries and forts, and should consist of field-works—houses and 
woods, of which the situation is suitable, may also be prepared for 
defence, but shelter-trenches should rarely be used, as, when 
abandoned, they serve to facilitate the approach of the besieger. 
Magazines for small-arm ammunition, and a supply of food and 
water, must be provided, and certain portions of the posts should be 
prepared as observing points for the artillery. 

c. The removal of all cover from fire and view in front of the 
artillery and infantry positions; this should be carried out, if pos- 

sible, to a distance of about 3,000 yards from the defensive line. 
Under certain circumstances, for example, if houses, woods, &c., 
occupy positions which would be convenient for the enemy’s batteries, 
it may be advisable to leave portions of cover untouched. 

d. The organization for the transport of ammunition, for the pro- 
vision of telegraphic communication, and for the repair or construc- 
tion of the zone railway. 

It will, moreover, be of advantage to arrange for the enrolment, 
under military command, of civil artificers of various kinds, and for 
the systematic use of all available hands for the construction of 
entrenchments, &c. 

e. The collection and storing of all kinds of supplies which can be 
drawn from the surrounding country. 
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f. Whenever possible, all persons who are useless to the defence 
should be removed from the fortress before the arrival of the enemy. 

ii. The Action against the Enemy’s Approach and against Investment. 
—On the receipt of the news of the approach of the enemy, all avail- 
able forces, including every gun of the Geneval Reserve that can be 
horsed, must be made ready to oppose the investment; but the troops 
should on no account be advanced beyond the range of the heavy 
guns of the fortress, since the superior numbers of the enemy will 
probably enable him to cut off any force which may be too rashly 
engaged. 

The flank march, which the besieger must necessarily make in 
order to carry out the investment, is almost certain to afford the 
defenders a good opportunity for effective action. It may be possible: 
for them to ambush or surprise the heads of the encircling columns, 
or to oppose their passage over rivers or through defiles; but care 
must be taken not to strike at their flanks, for troops which so act 
will probably be overwhelmed on the arrival of the masses who are 
following in rear. 

The success of any offensive movement of this description depends 
principally upon the choice of a favourable moment for attack; this 
can be ensured only by constant and careful reconnaissance. 

iii. The Struggle for the first Artillery Position of the Attack.—The 
besieger, after having completed the investment, will probably spend 
some little time in fortifying defensive points which may cover his 
parks, camps, &c., from attack, and in collecting guns, ammunition, 
and stores for the siege ; as all such preparations will take place at a 
considerable distance from the fortress, it will rarely be liable to inter- 
ruption, except from the fire of the heavy guns, while even this, unless 
some special object is to be gained, may fail to lead to any result 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of much ammunition. 

When all his preliminary arrangements have been completed, the 
besieger will push forward in order to seize the position on which he 
intends to erect his first batteries; this position will, as a rule, be 
clearly marked out by the lie of the ground, will be well known to 
the defender, and must be within the range of his guns, since from it 
the assailant proposes to attack them. This is, therefore, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a very favourable opportunity for offensive action 
on the part of the defender, and is especially so when the besieger, 
being too weak to advance from all sides against the fortress, presses 
forward at only one or two points. 

If, however, the assailant be in sufficient strength to close in simul- 
taneously throughout the entire circuit of the fortress, the defender 
can do no more than delay his advance by every means in his power. 
A partial advance of the besieger, whether it be the consequence of 
weakness or of want of skill, should cause him to suffer severely from 
a flank attack by the defender, who should energetically assault any 
portion of the position which the enemy may have seized. When, 
however, the besieger has secured the whole position, further attacks 
are not advisable, since they may lead to the surrounding and the 
capture of the force which — — and since also this force has 
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no decided object to gain, and must eventually retire; such action 
should be postponed until the commencement of the construction of 
the batteries of the attack provides a distinct objective for it. 

It would at first sight appear as if the occupation of his first artil- 
lery position by the besieger must infallibly point out upon which 
front of the fortress he proposes to make his formal attack, a matter 
with regard to which the besieged must endeavour to obtain the 
earliest possible information; but (even omitting the case where his 
strength allows him to advance from all sides) a skilful antagonist 
will endeavour to leave this point doubtful, by making one or more 
false attacks, and may even proceed so far as to throw up batteries 
against more than one front. Since, however, the bulk and weight 
of modern siege material is so great that a railway is absolutely neces- 
sary for its transport, it is always probable that the besieger will 
select that side of the fortress of which the attack will be most 
conveniently served by some existing line; of this, however, the 
besieged cannot be certain, and he will thus be compelled to delay his 
last preparations for defence until the further action of the Attack 
removes all doubt on the subject. 

The besieger will next proceed to construct the batteries of his first 
artillery position; the defender will, on the other hand, use all possible 
means to prevent or delay this operation, for which purpose he wilk 
employ both the fire of his forts and batteries and also a series of 
counter-attacks or sorties. It will, however, be necessary to first dis- 
eover the actual locality of such works as it is proposed to assault, for 
the batteries of the first position of the Attack will, wherever possible, 
be constructed behind cover, and their parapets will thus rarely be 
distinguishable from the line of defence. 

Failing the possibility of the use of a captive balloon for this pur- 
pose, the site which has been selected for a battery must be ascertained 
by means of a system of night reconnaissances, carried out from the 
advanced infantry position by numerous small bodies of men, who will 
push forward from different directions towards the enemy, and who 
will report (telegraphically if possible) the point where they come in 
contact with either the working parties of the batteries or with the 
troops covering those parties. Since it is essential to the success of 
such reconnaissances that they shall escape observation, they will 
obviously be neither prepared nor accompanied with the fire of artil- 
lery, but it may be well to attract the attention of the enemy in some 
other direction, either by a heavy fire from the forts, or by making 
false sorties on a different part of the line of investment. 

The information which will be brought back by the reconnoitring 
parties will enable the fire of the guns to be directed on the spots 
indicated, and will further make it possible to push forward larger 
bodies of troops from the advanced infantry position, with the object 
of driving in the enemy’s covering parties and of destroying the 
batteries. These sorties must be supported by the field batteries of 
the general reserve. 

It has been proposed that the Artillery of the forts and batteries 
should, even at night, prepare the way for the action of these sorties, 
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and that, to render this possible, the position of the sulying troops 
should be shown by means of lights, so arranged as to be visible only 
from the fortress; but it seems very doubtful whether any such 
results can be anticipated from the fire of artillery by night as would 
compensate for the great risk of firing into their own infantry. 

iv. The Artillery Combat.—The artillery of the Defence, as compared 
with that of the Attack, will suffer in this struggle from the following 
disadvantages, viz. :— 

a. It will, unless the besieger allows his plans to be discovered, be 
inferior to it in the number of guns in action, and this for the follow- 
ing reason : 

The armament permanently attributed to any one front will certainly | 
be composed of a smaller number of guns than will be devoted by the 
besieger to its bombardment, while the Commander of a fortress will 
hesitate, so long as he is uncertain as to where he may expect the 
formal attack, to reinforce these guns from the armament of other 
fronts, and may, owing to the same uncertainty, be unwilling to run 
the risk of serious loss to his general reserve. Even if it be granted 
that, after a while, he will be able to discover the intentions of his 
adversary, he must still take into account the amount of time which will 
be needed for the dismounting, removal, and remounting of the guns 
which he decides to hand over to the threatened front. It is fair to 
presume that the sum of these delays will in most cases ensure, at 
any rate at first, a preponderance of strength to the guns of the 
Attack. 

It is, however, possible that some of the guns of the Defence may 
be of heavier metal than any of those of the Attack. For example, 
the forts around Paris were, in 1870, armed with ship’s guns of great 
range and power, while a German author has suggested the use on 
land fronts of an 8-inch gun weighing 14 tons, and throwing a shell 
of about 200 lbs. 

b. Unless great want of. skill be shown in the selection of the sites 
for, and in the construction of, the besieger’s batteries, they will offer 
a far less visible target than will the large works of the Defence ; 
while, since the latter will have been built in anticipation of war, 
their position will be accurately known and will be recorded on the 
maps in the possession of the Attack. 

c. The besieger can, in most cases, take advantage of his exterior 
position, and can bring a converging fire upon the line of works of 
the Defence: thus individual forts and their neighbourhood can be 
overwhelmed with the combined fire of several batteries of the Attack, 
which will themselves, owing to the dispersion of their sites, enjoy 
comparative immunity from injury. 

Under these circumstances it is evident that, if the artillery fire of 
the permanent forts and batteries alone be employed at this period of 
the siege, the result must be unfavourable to the Defence, and that it 
is therefore imperative, in order to obtain any prospect of success, to 
use all possible means to keep down or silence the artillery of the 
Attack during this, the most decisive, phase of the struggle. 

Strong infantry attacks, supported by such field guns as the fortress 
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possesses, and by such of the guns of the general reserve as can be 
transported, must be directed upon the flanks of the besieger’s line, 
while such light howitzers as cannot be horsed should be pushed 
forward into the advanced infantry position, whence they may be able 
to produce effect upon such portions of the enemy’s batteries as are 
covered from the fire of the main line of defence. The guns employed 
in combination with the infantry should act as in an ordinary engage- 
ment, and direct their fire, not on the siege batteries, but on the 
covering masses of the hostile infantry, thus preparing the way for 
their attack by their own troops. 

It must be remembered that at this period the object of the be- 
sieger is to so shatter and destroy the artillery power of the defender, 
that he may be able, with the least possible delay, to construct and 
occupy his first infantry position at a distance of about 1,000 yards 
from the main defensive line, and, further, that it is of great ad- 
vantage to him if he can, without an undue expenditure of time, 
succeed in so entirely silencing the artillery of the Defence from his 
present first artillery position, that there may be no need to occupy a 
second for the purpose of using decisive fire at shorter ranges. Since 
this is the case, it is evident that any action which will tend to dis- 
tract the attention of the besieger from his main object of attack, 
viz., from the guns of the Defence, will be an advantage to the latter, 
as it will give an opportunity to bring a larger number of the 
guns of the fortress into action, and will thus tend to prolong the 
duration of the siege. 

The principle of action of the Defence must, in fact, be to refuse 
to stand on the defensive, and to endeavour, on every possible occa- 
sion, to change parts with the besieger (at any rate locally), and to 
compel him to parry when in the ordinary course of events he would 
thrust. It is above all things of importance to surprise the enemy, 
and full advantage must be taken of fog, misty weather and rain, 
and of any facilities afforded by the character of the ground; it may 
sometimes be possible for an exceptionally strong garrison to under- 
take such attacks in open day, but twilight or night is, as a rule, to 
be preferred. It will rarely be wise to push a temporary success too 
far, for the enemy is presumably superior in total strength; while the 
aid of the fire of the guns of the main line of defence will generally 
be needed to enable the troops to withdraw from the position gained, 
and to cover the inevitable retirement. 

Jt is obvious, however, that after a time these counter-attacks 
must become impossible of execution owing to the inferior number of 
the defenders, to the loss which will be incurred in such struggles, 
and to the consequent decrease of morale; the contest must then 
assume the character of an artillery duel, assisted on both sides by 
the long-range fire of infantry. In the meantime, however, the De- 
fence should have discovered with certainty the general intentions of 
the besieger—and especially the objective of his attaek—and should 
have made use of the time which has been gained to withdraw all 
unnecessary guns from the fronts not threatened, and to dedicate 
them to the locality of the main struggle. The same action will also 
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be adopted with regard to the guns, &c., of the general reserve, and 
from this moment the whole of the artillery of the Defence, except 
such guns 4s are required for the long-range fire of the collateral 
forts, must be devoted to the attack of the batteries of the besieger, 
the fire being continued, day and night, until it can be no longer 
maintained. 

It is worthy of remark that it would appear, from the historical 
accounts of former sieges, that what we may call the “ initiative of 
fire ” has almost always been abandoned by the Defence to the Attack ; 
by this I mean that, as a rule, the guus of the defenders have fol- 
lowed the lead, as to action or silence, of those of the assailants. 
This has been, no doubt, due, in great measure, to the relative moral 


position of the two forces, but it is the duty of the Commander of a ° 


fortress to refuse to give expression to the inferiority of the Defence, 
however sensible he may be of its existence. It has probably also, to 
some extent, sprung from a fear, natural to the besieged, of running 
short of ammunition during the later stages of the contest; but, 
though it is evident that such action must be regulated in accordance 
with the supplies available, it is, nevertheless, worthy of note that 
the majority of fortresses have, at the time of their surrender, been 
still in possession of an ample store of guns, shell, and powder, which 
has thus been handed over to the enemy instead of being expended 
against him. The want of provisions, not the want of arms, has, in 
siege warfare, been the most frequent cause of defeat. 

lf the above reasoning be correct, it would seem that the silence of 
the guns of the Attack (in the absence of unfavourable factors, such 
as the fatigue or the losses of the garrison, the want of transport for 
ammunition, &c.) should not imply, as it too often does, the corre- 
sponding silence of the Defence. Kven though it be granted that the 
guns of the besiegers, when not in action, will be so withdrawn that 
they will offer no mark for fire, there will still remain two objects at 
which practice may be effective, viz. : 

a. The batteries, which may be cut through by the steady, weil- 
aimed fire of high velocity guns, with the object of dismounting 
ordnance, destroying magazines, &e. 

b. The covering force of infantry, which will offer a good target for 
howitzers of all calibres. In the absence of balloon observation by 
which to obtain information of the position of such infantry, they 
may be readily induced to expose themselves to artillery fire by 
threatening, or by actually commencing, an attack from the advanced 
infantry position of the defence. 

It is evident that the defender may thus make the besieger pay a 
heavy penalty if, having attempted to commence the artillery combat 
before he has a sufficient number of guns in position, he is even tem- 
porarily silenced; similar punishment may be inflicted upon him, 
should he expose any of his batteries to fire before the whole are ready 
to begin their action, a condition of affairs which may be the result 
of unexpected difficulties or delays in the construction of some of 
these works. 

We must, however, consider in addition the case where the assailant, 
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from the first, gets the upper hand in the artillery combat, and must 
endeavour to form an opinion how this will affect the several parts 
of the armament of the fortress. 

a. The heavy guns of the forts and batteries. 

These guns, being intended for long-range fire and for the direct 
attack of the enemy’s batteries, have, up to the present, been, in most 
cases, mounted on the commanding parapets of the main forts, and 
are thus generally exposed to full view. They will, however, under 
these conditions offer to the enemy a mark so distinct that, allowing for 
the extreme accuracy of modern artillery, their destruction by the 
converging fire of the hostile guns must be a mere matter of time (and 
of a very short time), unless that fire can be kept under or silenced by 
the action of the secondary batteries of the Defence. 

This fact has been, of late years, so completely realized, that it is 
now proposed to withdraw all guns from the forts, and to place them 
from the first in auxiliary batteries, where they will be as useful and 
less conspicuous. If this plan be universally adopted, the character 
of the forts themselves will be entirely changed, since they will then 
be used principally as infantry keeps; they will be less prominent as 
to position, cheaper, and probably both smaller and more numerous. 
The defensive line of a modern fortress will, under these circum- 
stances, lose its present marked and obtrusive character, and will owe 
its strength less to material obstacles than to facilities given for the 
continuance of fire up to the last moment; it will offer a bad target, 
but afford good cover ; what more can we ask from a fortification ? 

But there are localities in the vicinity of some fortresses which 
must of necessity be occupied, even though the defence of the sur- 
rounding country is impossible from them, except on the condition that 
the guns be given a certain amount of command. Under such cir- 
cumstances the guns must be conspicuous from a distance, but may 
nevertheless be protected in either of the following manners, viz. :— 

i. Disappearing mountings. 

ii. Armoured turrets or emplacements. 

i. The chief failing of the former of these, in addition to some little 
liability to get out of order, is that it does not give immunity, but 
only relief, from fire, since, though the gun is under cover while being 
loaded, it must be exposed when it is fired. It is therefore evident 
that this description of mounting, though it may delay the destruc- 
tion of the gun, will not avert it, for the enemy will take advantage 
of the pause while the loading is taking place to concentrate a number 
of guns on the spot where the gun will appear, and will, on its 
becoming visible, overwhelm it with a salvo of shell; the gun may 
escape again and again, but must eventually be hit, in which case the 
repair of the mounting will be a tedious process. 

Guns mounted in this manner should obviously not be included 
within the bounds of a fort, which will serve at all times to point out 
their position, but should be posted in some locality where the obser- 
vation of fire directed on them would be difficult; this is to a great 
extent a question of the careful choice of background. Even under 
such favourable conditions, a single gun of this description would 
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probably be soon silenced by the heavy converging fire which would 
be brought to bear on it, and it seems open to argument whether it 
would not be a better plan to employ a unit of (say) four guns so 
mounted, of which the emplacements should stand in echelon at 
varying distances from the enemy. 

ii, Armoured turrets or emplacements, whether of chilled cast-iron 
or of steel, will probably play a very considerable part in the next 
siege on the Continent. The time at my disposal will not permit me 
to enter into any description of these defences, but their object is, of 
course, to render the gun absolutely safe against any but a long-con- 
tinued fire from heavy ordnance. The chief objections to them are, 
their cost, which implies that the number of guns so protected will be. 
very limited, and their complicated construction, which renders any 
repair in situ out of the question. It is certain that they must in time 
yield to the concentrated tire of modern artillery, but this may be 
said of all other forms of defence, and must be accepted. 

b. The howitzers of the sectional reserve. 

It has been already mentioned that the most essential condition with 
regard to the fire of artillery, is that there shall be some facility for the 
correct observation of that fire; from this it follows that the best 
protection that can be found against modern artillery is to be found 
in the concealment of the target from view. ‘This is possible in the 
case of howitzers since, owing to the high angles of elevation at which 
they are fired, they can be worked behind cover, either natural or 
artificial, so high that the pieces themselves are entirely screened from 
the view of the enemy; even the battery itself in which they stand 
may be hidden from the target on which the fire is delivered. For 
this reason the besieger will find it far more difficult to silence a 
howitzer than a gun battery, to which advantage we may add that a 
howitzer, as compared with a gun, throws a far larger shell in pro- 
portion to its weight, with the disadvantage, however, that the fire 
is not so accurate. 

This quality of comparative invulnerability which howitzers possess 
is the cause why a very large proportion of both the armament of 
fortresses and of siege trains will, in future, be composed of this de- 
scription of ordnance, which are, as compared with guns, easy to move 
and difficult to silence. 

The best calibre for siege howitzers has been a matter of some 
discussion, and it has been finally decided that pieces of various 
weights will be necessary, for the reason that, while the heavy 
howitzer throws a shell which contains a much larger bursting-charge 
in proportion to its total weight than does the shell of a medium or 
light piece, the smaller howitzer and its ammunition are more easily 
transported, and can thus be more readily transferred from one por- 
tion of the defences to another. The greater accuracy and higher 
shell-power of the larger calibre find their use at long ranges and 
against batteries and other earthworks, while the smaller shell will 
be principally employed in the later periods of the siege, when a 
rapid fire of man-killing projectiles at short ranges is the first 
desideratum. 
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c. The guns, &c., of the general reserve. 

We may pass over without mention that portion of this armament 
which consists of the reserve of heavy guns and howitzers for use in 
the batteries and forts, since the duties to be discharged by such 
weapons have already been considered. 

The main armament of the general reserve is composed, as has 
been stated, of the field and other light guns of the fortress, and 
should also include a proportion of howitzers of small calibre and 
great mobility. The activity of this portion of the armament should 
be incessant ; it will be employed throughout the siege, at first against 
the investment, then in the defence of the country around the for- 
tress, and afterwards, in part, in the advanced infantry position, to 
assist sorties and to cover them when retiring; as the siege pro- 
gresses, and the defender’s infantry are driven in under the shelter 
of the forts, the light armament will find employment in fire against 
the trenches, with the object of delaying their execution and occupa- 
tion. If it be skilfully used, the light armament will, probably, 
owing to‘its mobility, survive long after the heavy guns and howitzers 
have been silenced, since, though it would have no chance whatever 
in a direct contest with the far heavier guns of the siege batteries, it can 
annoy the latter by opening fire from unexpected points, and can 
escape the consequences of its temerity by shifting its position as 
soon as the enemy have brought it under an effective fire. The 
highest and most effectual expression of the artillery tactics of the 
Defence will be found in the handling of these mobile batteries, in 
their instantaneous appearance, in their sudden abandonment of the 
struggle, and in their equally sudden re-appearance in some new 
position; each fresh attack will compel the enemy to find his range 
anew, and this operation will in most cases have to be carried out 
under a heavy fire. 

The difficulty which exists in the use of howitzers with Field 
artillery, namely, the small number of rounds of their large shell 
which can be carried without injuring the mobility of the battery, is 
non-existent in the case of siege ordnance, since their ammunition 
will be transported on a separate carriage to the piece, while it need 
not be moved at a faster pace than a walk, and should, moreover, be 
placed in readiness in anticipation of the movement of the howitzer, 
being packed at suitable points in expense magazines. 

It is evident that a considerable portion of the general reserve 
should be composed of howitzers, if, in addition to what has been 
already said with regard to such low velocity pieces, it be remembered 
that they will be able to search out with their fire, at short ranges, 
folds of the ground and other cover, which a high velocity Field gun 
could not reach. 

There is, however, more yet to be said on this subject; it has been 
mentioned that the tire of these batteries must cease, and the bat- 
teries themselves must move, as soon as the fire of the attack begins 
to inflict loss; it follows from this that the duration of their action will, 
as a rule, be but short. It must, therefore, in order to produce good 
effect, be as rapid as possible; this proviso points to the need for 
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some quick-firing arrangement for the howitzers which are to be 
thus employed. The objection to the use of quick-firing guns in the 
field, namely, the liability to injury of all fixed ammunition except 
that of which the shell is too small to be of any practical use, will not 
apply to howitzers under the above conditions, while the advantages of 
their use will be very great, especially in the later stages of the 
defence. 

I hope that I have yet time to mention two very important matters 
which concern the defence; of these the first is— 

1. The Conduct of Fire of the Artillery—The system of command of 
the artillery in siege work will to some extent resemble that which 
obtains in Coast Defence and to some extent that which is em- 
ployed in the Field. As in Coast Defence, the defensive ring will 
be divided into sections, while these again will be sub-divided into 
units, which may be either fixed units, such as combinations of bat- 
teries, or the mobile units of the movable armament of the fortress. 
Whatever the subdivision may be, each unit must preserve its inde- 
pendence of action as completely as all must maintain their unity of 
purpose. 

Fortress artillery, however, has no such aid as is rendered to 
Coast Defence by the exact information given by the position-finder 
and the depression range-finder, and the conditions which govern the 
observation of its fire will thus very closely approximate to those 
which influence that of Field artillery, with the exception that the 
observation of the fire of a Siege is far easier than that of a Field 
battery, since not only are the bursts of the larger shell more plainly 
visible, but also more favourable points can be selected for the 
observing parties, who can be pushed forward into the advanced 
infantry position, and can be placed well on the flanks of the guns. 

From this absolute necessity for the exact observation of the fire 
of the Defence we may deduce the following rules, viz. :— 

i. The guns, &c., in the batteries will be divided into groups, each 
of which will be, when possible, commanded by an Officer. 

ii. The commander of a battery will correspond, as regards his 
position and duties, to the commander of a battery in Field artillery ; 
the group Officers will correspond to the commanders of sections, 
and the commander of a unit, when it consists of more than one 
battery, to the commander of a brigade division. 

iii. The ranging of a battery and the conduct of fire will proceed 
on the same lines as those laid down for a Field battery. 

iv. All batteries which are firing at the same target must be under 
one command, and must be in communication with the commander of 
the unit. 

v. When the guns of a battery are all firing at one target, they 
will be ranged by the Officer commanding the battery, as laid down in 
paragraph 1ii, but when they are firing at more than one target, they 
must be ranged by as many Officers as there are targets, with an 
observation party told off to each target. 

vi. If, in case of emergency, only one Officer is available to range 
a battery, of which the guns are firing at more than one target, he 
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must fire through from one flank, and inform the observing party 
as to the target on which each gun is firing. 

vii. When several batteries are in one line, and are therefore, 
roughly speaking, at the same distance from a common target, it 
will much facilitate the observation of fire, and quicken the operation 
of ranging, if the fire, until the range is found, be from one flank to 
the other of the line. When the range is known the independent fire 
of batteries will commence; this will be carried out from one flank to 
the other of the battery. 

viii. The observation of fire must continue after the independent 


fire of batteries has begun, since, in cases where fire continues for 


several hours, the conditions of temperature, weather, d&c., may 
probably vary. 

ix. Everything must be in constant readiness for an immediate 
change of target; with this object the ranges of all possible targets 
should be taken with the range-finder at the earliest opportunity. 
All orders with regard to change of target will proceed from the 
commander of the unit. 

x. It will be necessary to range the batteries daily, even though 
the target be not changed. 

2. The Long-Range Infantry Fire of the Defence.—There are two 
great drawbacks attending the execution of this most important 
adjunct to the defence of a modern fortress. 

i. The extreme difficulty of the accurate observation of this fire ; 
it is not too much to say that, on ordinary ground, no test of the 
accuracy of infantry (or of machine-gun) fire can be found, except at 
such ranges as will allow us to see men actually falling under it; at 
long ranges this will be impossible, and we must, I fear, accept the 
fact that under such circumstances the infantry cannot know what 
is the effect of their fire. Since, however, the range will be correctly 
known, and the fire will be deliberate, there can be little doubt that 
a certain proportion of the rounds fired will inflict injury on the 
enemy; while, on the other hand, the need for economy of ammuni- 
tion, which is so strong an argument against long-range infantry fire 
in the field, scarcely exists in the case of a siege. 

The Germans propose to get over this difficulty by using either— 

a. Fire with different sights, in which one-third (say) of the com- 

pany fire with sights 50 yards under, and one-third with 
sights 50 yards over, the supposed range; or 

b. Pendulum fire; in which the whole company increases or 

decreases its sights by 50 yards at a time, swinging backwards 
and forwards over a given area. 

ii, The tendency of modern improvements in firearms is to flatten 
the trajectory, in order to obtain the greatest possible effect at short 
ranges. This will seriously diminish the effect of long-range fire at 
a siege, since in order to hit an enemy who is standing in rear of an 
8-foot parapet, the bullets must have a slope of descent of at least 
1 in 6; this would with a modern rifle be the case only at a range 
exceeding 3,000 yards. 
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Two remedies exist for this defect, viz. :— 


a. To permit of the use of a smaller charge under such special 


circumstances. 
b. To instruct the troops in firing at extreme angles of elevation, 
and to resort, in fact, to vertical infantry fire. 


Each of these plans has its disadvantages, and the latter may 
perhaps be almost impossible of execution ; but the value of long- 
range infantry fire in a siege is so great, and its material and moral 
effect, if accurate, would be so tremendous, that we should certainly 
take steps to render its use possible. ; 

I may here perhaps point out that, at the conclusion of this paper, 
I have examined the question of Siege warfare as far only as the 
phase with which former sieges commenced, namely, the construction 
of the Ist parallel, or, as it is now styled, the 1st infantry position of 
the Attack; this operation now follows the first bombardment by 
artillery. 

I am afraid that this sketch of a very large subject must contain 
much which is mere commonplace to many of my audience, but 
I sincerely hope that in some few of the points which I have 
suggested there may be found materials for a useful discussion. 


Major Rarnsrorp Hannay, R.A. : Colonel Walford states in hislecture that “ it is 
now proposed to withdraw all guns from the forts, and to place them from the first 
in auxiliary batteries where they would be as useful and less conspicuous.” Now, 
I admit that the guns would be ‘less conspicuous.” Ihave been brought up to 
think that a gun placed in a commanding position in a fort is put there because it 
is a commanding position, and therefore it ought not to be lightly given up. If 
you give up the advantage of the commanding position in order that your gun may 
be less conspicuous, I do not think you can quite say that the gun is at the same 
time less conspicuous and as useful. There is another point to which Colonel 
Walford speaks, and that is the fire from the light howitzers. My experience 
of the light howitzers is limited to the 66-inch rifle muzzle-loading howitzers. 
He says that the light howitzers would be most useful at the later stage 
of the attack when you want a howitzer or a gun of man-killing power that 
could be worked with great rapidity. This 6°6 rifle muzzle-loading howitzer 
is a howitzer that gives most unsatisfactory results, even if it be laid with 
great accuracy, and taking a long time to lay. I think in the later stage of 
the defence of the fort, I should be sorry to have to rely upon its accuracy or 
upon its man-killing power. I admit that we are experimenting with howitzers 
that are much more powerful, and I suppose they could be more easily worked. 
But the 6°6-inch is the lightest howitzer at present served out to the Service 
Batteries for practice, and we must consider that, I think. Even if you had to 
work with howitzers of greater power, those howitzers want very strong holdfasts, 
and those holdfasts cannot be put in in a hurry. We have not yet arrived at the 
quick-firing howitzer that Colonel Walford admits will be a necessity of the future. 
We must think about what we have got, not what we may get, and I do not think 
that these howitzers can be quickly worked. My opinion is, that where we want 
ordnance of a man-killing power that can be worked with accuracy and rapidity, 
we had better depend upon light field guns than upon any howitzer that we have at 


present.! 





1 Good shooting from a howitzer depends upon a very careful combination of 
charge and elevation, and this appears to me imcompatible with quick firing — 


R. W. R. H. 
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Captain May, R.A.: I think that we artillery Officers ought to be greatly obliged 
to Colonel Walford for bringing forward the value of mobility with regard to the 
artillery power of the defence. Formerly, the artillery of the defence were con- 
siderably handicapped, because forts have been designed and armed with more 
regard to protection than to the development of fire effect. I mean to say that 
the guns of the defence have been without the mobility, and consequently without 
the power of concentration, or counter-attack, which those of the attack are able 
to command. Now with modern improvements, it would seem that it is quite 
possible for the defence to handle their guns tactically with something of the 
freedom with which the attack can utilize theirs. The “railway zone,” which 
Colonel Walford has told us of, might be utilized in that way for bringing the 
guns from the least threatened part of the work towards the frent where the 
attack has become developed. With regard to the reserve of mobile guns, I happen 
to have read lately in the German periodicals about the German ideas on the 
subject, and there they certainly.seem to think that travelling a mobile gun pro- 
tected by armour would be of great value. The late Lieut.-Colonel Schumann 
invented such a gun called the ‘‘ Fahrbares schnellfeuer Geschiitz,” and I would 
like very much to have Colonel Walford’s opinion about that, for I have no doubt 
that he has studied the accounts which have appeared of it, though he has not had 
sufficient time to mention it in the present lecture. Perhaps, therefore, he can tell 
us something as to the value of the carriage I have referred to, which is, I may 
explain, to be a travelling turret protected by armour, in which a gunner can 
work a quick-firing gun in absolute security. A sufficient supply of ammunition is 
provided inside and, its service being thus facilitated, the gun is able to be brought 
into action in any place, however exposed, where its fire may be necessary. I am 
particularly curious to hear Colonel Walford’s views on this invention. 

Lieut.-Colonel Francis Barker, R.A.: There was one point in the interesting 
lecture which we have just listened to, which Colonel Walford brought forward, 
namely, that the defence apparently must be of necessity inferior to the attack in 
consequence of the power of concentration of fire which the attack is able to exert. 
There is another question with regard to that, which I should like to put before 
Colonel Walford and the gentlemen present, and that is, how is tle attack (at the 
long ranges which are now a necessity) to concentrate its fire if we suppose that it 
is not able to see the fire of the enemy when disappearing carriages and smokeless 
powders have been introduced, or when various expedients which would divert the 
fire of the attack have been adopted, for instance, flashing large masses of gun- 
powder to windward of the places where the real gun was put? With these 
various expedients, smokeless powder for the guns, and large volumes of smoke 
evolved by other means in different positions from the places in which the guns of 
the defence are placed, the attack would be completely misled, and it seems to me 
possible that Colonel Walford could tell us how the superiority would be attained 
if these expedients were adopted. I should be glad to hear that point discussed. 

Colonel WAt¥ForD: Major Hannay spoke first with regard to what I had said as 
to the probability of moving guns from their conspicuous positions in the forts, 
and placing them in batteries where they would be less visible. I do not think we 
shall ever be able to completely hide a gun battery, since the gun will certainly be 
laid over the sights; but I do think that it is quite possible, and more than 
probable, that in the future we shall do away with the excessive command which many 
batteries now have, and which renders them almost as conspicuous in a landscape 
as a church steeple. Ido not mean by this an ordinary, but an excessive amount 
of command, and I have already said that there are places where a high command 
would be absolutely necessary. At the same time I think that many of us quite 
realize that an unnecessary amount of command has frequently been given to forts, 
thus making the guns dangerously conspicuous, and, though tending perhaps to 
increase the efficacy of their fire for a time, considerably shortening their lives. 
With regard to the question of the light howitzers, I certainly did not mean the 
6°6-inch howitzer. 1 referred to a very much lighter weapon, for I hope we may in 
time come to have a 20-lb. or a 40-lb. howitzer. The same reproach that Major 
Rainsford Hannay made to me has frequently been made before, namely, that 
I have not based my paper upon our present equipment. I do not think that this 
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is altogether desirable. It appears to me that the principal object of a lecture is 
to look into the future, and not to speak of the past or present equipment. I 
suppose that the equipments of most nations are at times much out of date, and 
I think that, in order to adapt our equipment to the requirements of the future, it 
is necessary to judge what the conditions and exigencies of the future will be ; I have 
therefore always carefully modelled my lectures in this Institution on what seemed 
the probable future, and have avoided the past as much as possible. Major Hannay 
further said he would use light field guns against the later stages of an attack in 
preference to howitzers. I think that he can scarcely have fully realized the mean- 
ing that I intended to convey. In the later stage of the attack we may suppose the 
enemy’s shelter trenches to be from 100 to 500 yards from the forts themselves; it 
would, under these circumstances, be absolutely impossible to use field guns against 
them, while they might certainly be fired upon with howitzers, since these could 
throw their shells over the forts, and, being themselves placed in a position in 
the rear of the latter, would be out of the reach of the enemy’s direct fire ; 
whereas, if we employ field guns to fire at 500 yards at shelter trenches held by the 
enemy’s infantry, they would probably not be very long available for action. 
Captain May spoke of the “ Fatrbares Geschiitz ;’? I have read a little abont it, 
but not as much as I should wish. I found the other day in a German book an 
objection made to it that the shield covered only one gun; it was then said that in 
order to be really useful, the guns should be in pairs in their perambulating em- 
placement. I do not quite agree with the author, but I have scarcely sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to enable me to form a really just opinion on the manner 
of moving the gun. The principle of the mobility of the guns of the defence, as 
well as of those of the attack, is, however, adopted by every nation, and I hope 
sincerely that within a short time we shall succeed in having a similar weapon. 
There does not, however, appear to be very much advantage in possessing a mobile 
gun that can be travelled on rails, unless we first have a line of railway laid down 
on the land fronts of all fortresses. Colonel Barker questioned the possibility of 
the concentration of fire when smokeless powder has been introduced. I must 
confess that by thus speaking he ventures a little further into the future than even 
I am prepared to go, but it seems to me that under such circumstances there will 
certainly be a considerable amount of difficulty in the observation of fire. It is 
absolutely necessary in order to hit the battery of the enemy to find out its actual 
positicn, and the only thing I can suggest is that we should call in the aid of 
balloons from which to discover the locality of the target. We must know 
approximately where it is, and must further have some arrangement by which we 
can see the bursts of our shells; it is not, however, in the least necessary that the 
target at which we fire shall be actually visible from our batteries, so long as it is 
visible from some other spot which is in communication with the batteries. I would 
also point out that what Colonel Barker has suid to some extent answers Major 
Hannay, since the forts which Major Hannay prefers will still be entirely visible, 
and will point out where the guns are, even though the guns themselves are firing 
smokeless powder. I do not think there is any other matter to which I have to 
reply. 

The CHAIRMAN (General Goodenough) : I think we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having such a valuable and interesting lecture given upon this subject in the 
manner in which Colonel Walford has delivered it. The effect of such a lecture is, that 
it draws attention to the material that we have in use, and I think some of the observa- 
tions, if I might venture to say so, that have been made, though I should have wished 
that there had been a much longer discussion, rather point to a want of familiarity 
with the material and methods which we are employing at the present time in the 
defence of fortresses and in the cognate siege work. We have a most excellent 
ground where siege operations are carried on at Lydd, and it is much to be desired 
that Officers should go down and see the operations which are there conducted in 
the same way as they have of recent years been encouraged to go to Okehampton to 
ree field practice, and to Shoeburyness to see the practice of heavy guns. Lydd is, 
¢s you know, at the extreme of Romney Marsh, and there siege operations with 
tiege guns have been carried on for some years with great effect. Although our 
]:cturo hes been upon the defence of a fortress, yet, as was alluded to just now, the 
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fortress guns of the future are very much of the same character as the siege guns ; 
in fact it is an essential feature of the arrangement of the defence, that its character 
should admit the same initiative, and the same mobility in the direction in which 
the counter-attack is made, as the besieger enjoys. Colonel Waiford chose his 
lecture admirably, because I am strongly of opinion that a knowledge of fortification 
leads to clearer ideas of the conduct and methods of field operations generally, as 
well as of those connected with the defence or attack of a fortress, and he did very 
well to select the subject of defence, because, as it is certainly the more difficult 
and perhaps the less attractive branch—less attractive than the attack—it is also 
the most important ; certainly, as long as we have fortresses, one must study their 
defence. It is not so evident that we may ever be called upon to take part in an 
attack, but the defence you have always got upon your hands, and you must study 
it. I think it is particularly valuable that the defence should be studied, because, 
and I am thinking particularly of a large number of the readers of our Journal 
who are Officers of the reserve forces, their *d/e certainly would be expected to be 
that of the defence. It is unfortunate, I think, that generally at mancuvres and 
field days the attack is studied to the exclusion of the defence, and it behoves us 
therefore to set great value upon the study of defensive operations. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in such a study, because, certainly if we consider our 
own history, we know that, animated by British heads and hands, the defence has 
many times led most surely to victory. It is very satisfactory to see, as the old 
adage says, that “what is true is not new, and what is new is not true ;’’ that 
Colonel Walford insists upon the long-standing principle of the important and 
essential need of giving the defence an active character. It was that which, under 
the skilful hands of Todleben, enabled the defence of Sebastopol to be so long 
maintained, and it is that which should form the essence of all defensive operations. 
The power to give the defence that active character has been largely contributed to 
by the armament which we now have in our works. Those works, many of them, 
unfortunately owing to the exigencies of the present time, are less seen than they 
used to be, but I can tell you that in the armaments of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
our great fortresses. you will find upon the works a large amount of the ordnance 
mounted upon the self-same carriages that are used in the siege train. I think 
I shall only be expressing your wishes in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
Colonel Walford for his most interesting lecture. 
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Genera, Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER, K C.B., 
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CAVALRY EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 


By Colonel F. J. Graves, 20th Hussars. 


At the invitation of the Council of this Institution I read a lecture 
on “ Military Equipment” in this theatre in January, 1878. Since 
that date a considerable number of the things proposed and changes 
advocated in that lecture have been adopted and brought about in 
our Service. 

On receiving the request of the Council to lecture to-day on the 
more limited subject of ‘‘ Cavalry Kquipment,” 1 asked and obtained 
permission to add some remarks and offer some suggestions on the 
very important questions of Organization and Distribution as well. 

I believe there are several points connected with these three heads 
upon which thorough and immediate reform is necessary, and I 
venture to express the hope that we may see steps taken in the 
required direction before long. I have certain propositions and 
changes to submit for your consideration and subsequent discussion, 
many of which, I admit, will be considered drastic, and will, no 
doubt, excite considerable criticism, and opposition possibly from 
some quarters. 

I think it is generally admitted that we have too fewcavalry. Let 
us assume this as a fact. I contend, therefore, that our limited force 
of cavalry, because few in number, should be organized and equipped 
better than any cavalry we should be opposed to, and that, in time of 
peace, the regiments should be stationed and distributed with 
reference to their tactical instruction and their position in relation 
to the other arms with which they will unite in case of mobilization 
for the defence of the country. 

I do not propose to enter upon an examination of what we have, 
are, and do, as compared with what we had, were, and did from a 
cavalry point of view; I propose, rather, to examine our methods and 
practice by a process of comparison with the methods and practice of 
other European Powers. 

Major-General C. B. Brackenbury, in a lecture on tactics here in 
1883, said, when speaking of mounted infantry, ‘‘ We have not near'y 
sufficient cavalry . . . you have not the courage to stand up and say 
that the English cavalry is deficient in number, in organization, and 
in training for action on foot.” 
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I must assume the virtue of courage for the nonce, and say that, 
compared with the cavalry of the principal European Powers, we are 
behind them in service clothing and equipment in many ways; com- 
pared with them, our organization is the outcome and product of a 
mixture of sentimentality and parsimony, and is so owing, till very 
recently, to a want of authoritative representation of cavalry interests 
on the Headquarter Staff of the Army; compared with them again, 
our peace distribution of cavalry is not only foolish but almost scan- 
dalous ; it calls to mind the days of, one might almost say, semi- 
barbarism when the police force was not so well organized or so 
efficient as now, when the network of railways and telegraphs was 
not so complete, and troops therefore were not available on short 
notice to put down riots, &c. 


Distribution. 


With your permission I will deal with the question of Distribution 
first, as it is the point upon which I have least to say. I venture to 
submit that now that the whole question of barrack accommodation is 
being considered, this is the time for cavalry specialists to raise their 
voices and exert their influence with the authorities and in Parlia- 
ment to bring about a change for the better in this-matter. 

Now, those who have studied the question cannot fail to have 
observed that the principal Continental Powers have, during the last 
few decades, given increasing attention to-this important point. 

They have steadily kept in view the necessities pertaining to 
strategical position as weil as the tactical instruction of the cavalry 
arm. France is working eastwards; in 1877 she had fifteen regi- 
ments close to her eastern frontier, now she has twenty-two. Germany 
in 1877 had ten regiments on her western frontier, now she has six- 
teen, and contemplates a further increase. On her eastern frontier 
she has increased her cavalry force to twenty-four regiments. 
Russia, out of fourteen divisions of regular cavalry of the line, has 
eleven divisions on her south-west frontier from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. So much for the strategical position. With regard to 
tactical instruction, not only is it the general rule that regiments are 
concentrated under their Commanding Oflficers, but in a great number 
of cases corps are brigaded together in the same place, and in many 
cases divisions are located in a district, so that the brigades may be 
within easy reach of each other. 

Compare our so-called system with the foregoing, and what do we 
find? This, that we have twenty-one regiments of cavalry stationed 
in the United Kingdom, for which there are sixteen headquarter 
stations and twenty-one stations at which detachments can be, and 
with two or three exceptions are now, located. What does this 
mean? It means that more than half the regiments are split up into 
detachments ; that thus the Commanding Officer cannot exercise that 
personal control over his corps he should do; that the regimental 
system is injured ; that, in some cases, it converts the headquarters 
of a corps into a mere depot to train men and horses to do duty at the 
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out-stations. To show the extent to which this miserable system 
may be carried, I may mention the case of a certain regiment: since 
the year 1879, six Commanding Officers have been gazetted ; three of 
them never had the whole regiment on parade during their several 
terms of office; the next two had the regiment concentrated for 
three monthsand five months respectively ; and, according to present 
prospects, the last appointed will never see the regiment concentrated 
during tenure of command. 

I contend that not only should regiments be concentrated, but that, 
where possible, two regiments should be stationed close enough 
to admit of their being exercised in outpost, reconnaissance, convoy, 
and raiding work against each other. I go,.a step further, and 
contend that, as far as admissible, every garrison should be a force of’ 
allarms. We are.mutually dependent on each other in war; there- 
fore we should have-faciltitics given us to practise in peace what we 
have to do in war. I maintain, that the day is gone by for cavalry to 
be located so as to form a useful*reserve to the police force, or to 
keep that arm in evidence before the public .for purposes of recruit- 
ing. I desire further to draw attention,to the very inadequate pro- 
vision of drill accommodation attached to the majority of cavalry 
stations. We. require concentration, and we require more, much 
more, elbow room, to enable us to practise in peaee-time the elements 
and details of those functions.to which we have to giye expression 
in face of the enemy, 


Organization, 


I now come to the question of Organization. The suggestions I 
have to make must. be based upon a comparison of our system with 
those obtaining in Continental armies of first rank. There are many 
who think that a regiment, or brigade, or division of cavalry is the 
same thing all the world over. The following tables, showing the 
strength of squadrons, regiments, and divisions, will show our posi- 
tion in the matter. The table includes,rank and..file ouly :— 


Squadron R. and F, Regiment. Division. 

Russia (Line) ....... 143 859- 3,432 

Do. (Guards)..... 148 572 4,004 
Germany ....-secec. 135 540. 3,240 
AUS. ceccvecccese TE 876 3,504 
RGN: os ide pat eciegell "hee 665 3,392 
SOE. 0 6 30ssNioordede”) BOP 592 3,552 
England............ 106 424 2,544 


Thus we see that England has the worst of the comparison in every 
way. A squadron of English cavalry on detached duty, meeting a 
s'ynadron of any one of the above Powers, would find itself outnumbered 
trom, say, thirty to forty rank and file. 

When regiments are compared, England is in a still worse case, as 
Russia and Austria have six squadrons per regiment, and France has 
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five, so that the Russian (line) and Austrian regiments are actually 
more than twice as strong as the English. A comparison of the 
strengths of divisions shows roughly an average of 1,000 rank and 
file against England. So that an English squadron, regiment, or 
division, meeting like bodies respectively of the above Powers, would 
be outnumbered, outflanked, and therefore probably outmanceuvred 
in war. To make matters worse, should we be involved in a war on 
the Continent, we should have to supply the waste and loss from 
probably a great distance, and by sea. 

That the question of the relative strength of units is one of moment 
and importance, the following remarks by a German writer are fairly 
convincing. He says: “Now, as regards numbers, the Austrian 
Army is even more than amply supplied with cavalry. . . . The 
Austrian cavalry would, in fact, with its 41 regiments, put as many 
squadrons in the field as 615 German regiments, of which there are 
altogether only 93.” 

Further, I have been informed recently that it is seriously proposed 
in Germany to materially strengthen the first, or attacking, line of 
brigades and divisions, so as to give them a preponderance of force 
compared with their possible opponents. 

It should be remembered, in connection with this part of our sub- 
ject, how hindered’ Wellington was in Spain and Portugal from want 
of sufficient and effective cavalry. Over and over again one reads of 
how he would have liked to operate in certain ways, but could not, 
owing to the paucity of the English cavalry and:want of horses, the 
utter incapacity of the Spanish cavalry, and the greatly supericr 
numbers of the French cavalry. 

Again, writing from Brussels to the War ‘Minister, shortly before 
the commenvement of hostilities in 1815, he says: “If you could let 
me have . . . . the proportion settled by treaty that you are to 
furnish of cavalry, that is to sav, the eighth of 150,000 men 
I should be satisfied and take my chance of the rest .. . . as it is, 
we are in a bad way.” 

On June 16, at Quatre. Bras, the only cavalry he had were the 
Brunswick and Belgian, and they never stood up a moment against 
the French. 

Just after Picton’s death, Lord !Uxbridge Jed five regiments of 
cavalry against the French, and so committed them, without holding 
back a reserve, that they were attacked’ on both flanks when in dis- 
order, and lost very heavily. ‘Again, when Ponsonby, later on in the 
day, led the 12th Light Dragoons and a corps of Belgians,and committed 
them fully against French infantry, without retaining a reserve, he 
was attacked in flank by two regiments of lancers, and almost routed. 

How did all this come about? Simply thus. Instead of having, 
as he demanded, 18,500 English cavalry, Wellington only had 12,000, 
a great portion of which were not English, and therefore unreliable, 
so that at critical moments, like those quoted, the French had some- 
thing in hand more than we had to give them the required prepon- 
derance, During the Soudan war, over and over again the need of 

more cavalry was sorely felt. 
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I contend, therefore, that we should first of all have more cavalry, 
and that our tactical units should be increased in numbers. 

On the latter point I am convinced that the squadron should be 
reorganized; that it should be commanded in quarters by the same 
Otficer as in the field; that its war strength should be about 150; that 
it should be divided into three divisions or troops instead of two; that 
the essential idea of the terms “ Lieutenant” and “ Captain” should 
be “rank,” and that of the term ‘‘ Major’” should be ‘‘ command.” 

The advantages of such a change. would be that the administrative 
and tactical units become one. The position of Major is not any 
longer that of a troop Officer. A.non-commissioned officer is got rid 
of from the front of the squadron, and his-place taken by an Officer ; 
and, further, should the numbers be increased, the division into three 
gives three handy, mobile bodies, instead of two unwieldy ones. 
This is felt to be a growing necessity in our Indian cavalry. 

The adoption of this proposal, then, raises our squadrons, regi- 
ments, and divisions roughly to the average of those of the Continental 
Powers quoted. 

This system was in part tried in a half-hearted way once in one or 
more corps, and reported against. Three objections were raised 
against it: first, that the squadron commander could not give the 
same personal attention to the needs and details of the larger body of 
men committed to him that they were accustomed to; then, that it 
was hard upon a troop Captain to take away his command, as he had 
paid so much for it; and, thirdly, that difficulties arose as to accounts, 
&e., when a single troop was sent on detachment. 

I reply. to admit the truth of the first objection would be to admit 
that an English squadron commander is inferior to those of the 
French, Russian, Austrian, or German Armies, and to the English 
squadron commanders of our Indian cavalry. This-I am not prepared 
to admit. Secondly, to admit the value of the next objection in these 
days, when the effects of purchase have worn off, is to admit that the 
utilitarian view of the matter should give place to the purely senti- 
inental. This I am not prepared to admit. Lastly, to admit the 
value of the third objection would be.to admit the necessity for the 
continuance of our present system of decentralization of regiments, 
which I consider almost the greatest curse of our Service. 

With regard to this matter of “centralization,” and the reverse, I 
am bound to admit that the German system is the most efficient in 
Europe, and yet our whole system is based on directly contrary prin- 
ciples to theirs; our system of War Office administration and supply, 
together with our system of troop distribution, proves that we cen- 
tralize where Germany decentralizes, and that we decentralize where 
they centralize, and this to our own obvious disadvantage. 

The German writer of the history of the war in Egypt of 1882 
says, “All the machinery of the War Office has again proved un- 
wieldy and unpractical.” 

Before leaving the question of organization I must touch on a 
matter that, fo my mind, calls for immediate attention—the cavalry 
reservist. 
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Reserve-—Now, before a cavalry soldier is really efficient at his work, 
he costs the country a considerable sum as compared with men of the 
other arms. Again, he has to learn so many things, that he serves 
longer before becoming efficient than men of the other branches. He 
then returns the country, in years of efficient service, but a small 
dividend upon the'trouble and money expended upon him during his 
inefficient period of service, to which is supposed to be added his 
subsequent values a‘reservist. What is this value ? 

There are 176 men in the First Class Reserve from my regiment 
alone. How many of these men have doue a day’s cavalry work since 
they left the regiment ? 

The very number of things‘a cavalryman has to be efficient in make 
him all the more useless, through ‘want of practice, when discharged 
to Reserve. To call ‘him wp to the headquarters of a regimental 
district and drill him as an infantry man only makes matters worse. 
This is not all. A large percentage ‘of our cavalry men who have 
the best characters for steadiness, sobriety, and honesty lose much of 
their efficiency before they go to the Reserve. The number of men 
on “regimental” and “ garrison employ” and. “ command” affords 
food for serious reflection. The pick of the regiment are struck off 
all duty as valets ‘and grooms, storemen, schoul orderlies and assist- 
ants, mess and troop cooks, canteen potmen, recreation-room as- 
sistants, batmen to cértiin non-commissioned officers, clerks in the 
different offices, artificers in the different stops, &c., &c. 

The best characters of a’corps are picked over, further, to supply 
men on “command ” at Canterbury, at the Remount Establishments 
at Dublin and Woolwich, the troop at Sandhurst College, &e. What 
does this all mean? It means that some ‘sixty or more of the best 
men in each regiment are taken away from the ordinary work of the 
dragoon at a time when their services are most valuable and put to 
other work, thereby gradually to lose their efficiency by a process of 
leakage or rust for often several-years before going to the Reserve. 

Is this a good system? Is there any sense in turning a smart 
hussar or dragoon into a cook, a niate kitchen or scullery maid, or a 
potman in the canteen ? 

Is there a remedy for this state of things? I think so. The main 
idea of a Reserve is,’E take it, to snpply deficiencies and waste. In 
order, then, that Reserve men should be qualified to take their place 
again in the ranks and do their dutv efficiently, it is provided that 
they should leave their employment in civil hfe and come up for a 
short period of drilling, &c., now and then. Herein lies one of the 
great diflicultiés in the way of Reserve men obtaining employment in 
civil life. We are’a business nation, and look at most things from 
a business point ‘of view. The civilian employer of labour pays 
taxes to the country, dnd He dves not see the force of paying a further 
tax through now and then losing the work of the man for the time 
he goes to be drilled—especially as this tax is not evenly distributed. 
As a pure matter of business, he is perfectly right. If the country 
demands the labour of the man the country should compensate the 
employer for the loss of that labour. The alternative is that the 
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country should find employment for the Reservist. It can be done. 
Public offices and police alone would absorb a large number. But I 
suggest a further opening, 7.e., that the whole of the employments 
named above should be offered to cavalry Reserve men. They would 
then live and move with the regiment, and could receive such au 
amount of instruction and drill as would be considered necessary. 

i venture to assert that there are very many Reserve men now 
wandering about the country who have~spent their deferred pay and 
are out of employment, who want to come back’ but can’t, that would 
be glad to accept employment, as I suggest;at: terms remunerative to 
the State and satisfactory to the man. It would be specially remune- 
rative to the State in that:the adoption of such a system would 
release to their work as fighting units a large number of the steadiest. 
and most dependable men in our regiments, and, further, would keep 
the cavalry Reservist in constant’ touch with the arm to which he 
properly belongs ‘and.in which he was educated. 

Sir F. FitzWygram brought forward the question of the great need 
of an increase in our cavalry in the House of Commons some years 
back—no better authority, as he filled the office of Inspector-General 
for five years. I should like to know: what would be our condition in 
the event-of our being drawn into-a great war on the Continent ! 
Most likely we should have to send, say, eight or ten regiments. With 
what result’ to those remaining at home? This: that every one or 
them would at the outset be-so depleted of men and horses that in a 
very short time theywould become inefficient as regiments, and would 
become supply depéts for the regiments on service. 


Equipment. 


In dealing with the subject of equipment I propose dividing it as 
follows :—First, clothing; then saddlery; thirdly, the horse; and, 
lastly, armament. 

In the year 1875, at Aldershot, H.R.H. the:Duke of Connaught, 
Captain (now Colonel) Chrichton, and I proposed certain alterations in 
the clothing and equipment of cavalry, whith have since met with a 
certain degree of success. A Committee was formed, composed of Sir 
Thomas MacMahon, Colonel: Valentine Baker, and Colonel Oakes. The 
proposals submitted to the Committee affected almost the whole of the 
man’s clothing, as well as the saddlery, which last point was dealt 
with more particularly by Colonel Chrichton. 

Let us commence at the man’s head, and work downwards— 

Clothing.—Our “ Manual for Field Service—Cavalry,” No. 8, 1888, 
in Appendix IV, gives the articles to be worn by the Officer in the 
field, and, in another table, those to be worn by the rank and file. 

We are to wear “full dress head-dress.’’ Ido not care to dogmatize 
about the lancer and dragoon head-dress ; that of the lancer is smart 
looking, but whether it is convenient or comfortable on service is a 
matter I would rather leave to the opinion of lancer Officers present. 
The dragoon’s helmet would have to be covered, or stained, to pre- 
vent it attracting attention. As for the busby, I pointed out to the 
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Committee, in 1875, that it was much too high; I described it in inv 
lecture here, in 1878, as an effectual “ catch-wind and raiu-trap.” 
It has since been reduced 1 inch! yet, even now, it is but a tailor’s 
parody on the original, which was a band of fur stiffened, with a bag 
and cock’s feather. The brow-band contracts after being worn on a 
hot day, and when then worn in a high wind, the leverage, owing to 
its height, is so great, that considerable pain is produced. 

A service cap was proposed by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
and has since been adopted. 

The next item on the list is: for Officers, “tunic or red patrol 
jacket ;” for men, ‘ tunic or frock.” 

With reference to this, I proposed that the tunic should be made 
in one piece, from the collar down, so that the waist seam might be 
done away with, and thus give more play to the whole garment. This 
has been adopted in our Indian cavalry, and in most of the regiments 
of our auxiliary cavalry. I proposed further, that the stable jacket 
should be issued by Government, and not paid for by the man. This 
has been adopted; but-I also submitted a long jacket, which was 
issued to several cavalry regiments, and liked, but was for a time 
rejected, because the ‘‘red” regiments complained that their men 
were being turned into a cross between a sapper and an infantry man. 
This jacket, however, found favour with the artillery, and was 
adopted. It is now being made longer than the pattern at first sub- 
mitted. My idea in proposing a jacket of this sort was to have a 
jacket, instead of the stable jacket, that would do for drills and 
fatigue work, and be in the soldier’s possession to take the place 
of his tight tunic if suddenly ordered on service. This idea has now 
been carried out to the full, as a jacket or frock for field service 
has been sanctioned by H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief. 

In dealing with the covering for the legs and feet I am rather 
non-plussed in examining the ‘* Cavalry Manual,” for I find that the 
men are to wear “ pautaloons,” boots (kuee) and spurs (jack), 
whereas the Officer, 1 tind in. Appendix LV, is to wear “ trousers,” 
‘* boots” (shooting for troop Officers), and“ leggings,” Y oz. in weight 
—but no spurs! I tind, further, that ‘‘ Officers are to cook by ‘com- 
panies’ or squadrons, and to provide their own cooking utensils.” 
‘he reference to providing pots and pans would naturally lead one 
to attribute the whole thing to a ‘Treasury clerk, but ou maturer 
cousideration, the “ trousers,” “ shooting” boots, “ leggings,” and no 
spurs, and cavalry ‘**companies,’’ compel one to give the Treasury 
clerk the benefit of the doubt, and conclude that this Appendix is the 
pruduction of someone unacquainted with cavalry requirements. 

To resume, however, there is nothing for service wear better than a 
good stout cord for pantaloons. We wore it for three years in 
Kgypt, and it gave complete satisfaction, except that it was rather 
too light in colour, and washed still lighter. We could have a dark 
blue cord that would wash, and I believe the issue of cord pantaloons, 
alternately with shoddy ones, would be a boon to the men, and would 
save much trouble if suddenly ealled on service. I suggest this, so 
as to have the jackets and pantalouns the same colour. I confess 
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that, for field service work, I, personally, prefer a good brown as the 
best colour. 

Before leaving the garment question, I would like to draw atten- 
tion to one or two disadvantazes of khakee. It washes badly, and 
before long a regiment, so clothed, looks quite piebald. Again, being 
made of vegetable fibre, it, when saturated with perspiration, does not 
absorb it, but becomes clammy, and is liable, therefore, to give men a 
severe chill. If we are to havea light brown jacket for service in 
the tropics, I very strongly urge the adoption of a serge made of 
animal fibre, wool; this would absorb perspiration and cannot get 
clammy. 

The boot has always been a matter of difficulty on service. In 
Kgypt, in the desert, the men and some Officers wore putties ; in, 
India, the cavalry troopers all wear puities on service, with ankle 
boots. 

Putties are light and fairly cool, but require care in putting on, and 
wear out quickly. 

The knee boot, when it fits properly, is comfortable and wears well, 
but it is cumbersome and unyielding to do dismounted work in, and if 
wet through is difficult to take off or put on, It was the consideration 
of these difficulties that led me to invent this gaiter boot in 1878. 

With it you have the freedom of an ordinary gaiter when dis- 
mounted, you have coolness; no matter how wet, it can always be 
taken off and put on with ease, and it is cheap. When you fit it 
with a jack spur and straps, it cannot be distinguished from an 
ordinary jack boot at LO yards distance, and it cannut shift round. 

One or two minor points may be worth notice. Good large pockets 

inside the jacket are a great comfort to the man—cross, not side 
pockets, in his pantaloons, should also be allowed. Shoulder-straps 
should have a bronze chain sewn into them. All buttons should have 
the stem pushed through a top-sewn hole, and fastened with a split- 
ring, not sewn on. 
Uue word us to the distribution of the service kit. It would be 
well to receive the articles intended for one’s own men’s use, not, for 
instance, before leaving the station to receive the dark brown pith 
helmets made for the rifles, and again, on arriving on board ship, for 
hussars to receive overalls made for the big men of the heavy camel 
corps, as was the case in 1835. 

As far as clothing goes, we are now in a transition state, and we 
are getting on in the right direction. What we want is someone 
strong enough, and ina sutliciently authoritative position, to say boldly 
that we must have two kits laid down—one for show and the other 
for work in the field. We don’t want pipe-clay and chrome-yellow 
in the field; brown belts for that, the other for attracting recruits, 
&c., if you like. 

food and Water.—Now as to the man’s rations and water. The man 
varries his food on himself, in his havresack, and he carries his water- 
bottle on the saddle. He used to carry the water-bottle himself, but it 
was so inconvenient from the manner in which it got in the way, jogged 
his elbow, banged his hip, &c., that, simply to get rid of it, it was put 
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on the horse. Well, to meet the difficulty, in 1875 I proposed to divide 
the havresack down the middle, and to fix on the division two leather 
straps or loops, and I submitted a water-bottle with a steel spring on 
the back to fix on to the straps; this arrangement saved an extra 
strap, and the bottle was so placed in a sort of cushion that it could 
not get in the way or bang about. I showed this arrangement to an 
Italian Staff Officer in 1878, who was deputed by his Government to 
see me about my “ corn cake,” and since then I heard nothing more 
about the proposal till the year 1886 when in Egypt, where I received 
six water-bottles of this pattern from the War Office, in London, with 
the information that it was the bottle in use in the Italian Army, and 
giving instructions for their use as an experiment. 

~ I cannot see the wisdom of putting the water intended for the 
man upon the horse, any more than putting the horse’s forage on the 
man. If the man were wounded, and separated from his horse, 
water would be the first thing he would ery out for, and therefore he 
should have it on his person. 

Sabretuche.—A few words about the sabretache. When first used it 

was meant to carry despatches, and hung within touch of the hand 
without stooping—it had a pocket outside with a button. As time 
went on, the slings were lengthened until the tache almost touched the 
ground—now they have been shortened slightly again. I wrote to the 
Equipment Committee that immediately succeeded that of which 
Sir Thomas MacMahon was President, suggesting its abolition on the 
ground that it got in the way very much when men did dismounted 
work. The reply I got was to the effect that it was required in light 
vavalry to keep the sword steady. I replied that, inasmuch as light 
cavalry wore the universal pattern sword, I failed to see why it 
should require a sabretache to keep it steady on a hussar any more 
than on a lancer or dragoon. The answer was as follows: ‘“ I quite 
agree with you as to the sabretache being most inconvenient and 
unsuited for the purpose for which it is supposed to be intended ; but, 
as it is rather a ‘swagger appendage,’ I fear it will be very difficult 
to get it condemned by the majority. The Hyde Park view of the 
dragoon which pervades the minds of so many eavalry Officers 
renders any change with a view to service most difficult.” Well on 
service we don’t carry it, and yet, say, at Aldershot, on the Fox Hills, 
to see a hussar trussed up in a skin-tight tunic, white belts, white 
gloves, tall busby, long boots, carbine 1n one hand, sword in the 
other, one foot in a rabbit hole, the other hung up in his “ swagger 
appendage.” falling face foremost into a prickly furze bush, is a sight 
for the gods. 

I don’t propose to submit to you to-day an array of lung lists of 
articles of equipment, clothing, and comforts for field service ; 
Colonel Fraser, R.E., in a lecture here gave very full information on 
these matters. 

Transport.—With regard to that part of the cavalry soldier’s equip- 
ment, &c., not carried upon his person or horse, the Regulations lay 
down twenty wagons and carts, drawn by sixty-eight horses, for each 
regiment, 
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This transport is suitable for working in countries where there are 
good roads available—we require mule, pony, or camel transport in 
the desert. In this connection, I don’t think we have yet exhausted 
inventive ideas in the direction of light spring mule carts for desert 
warfare ; our squadron cart of 14 cwt. would he a load even empty ; 
we want something about 54 to 8 ewt. that would carry a load of, 
say, 8 cwt. more. 

Saddlery.—'The question of saddlery is most important, as the comfort 
of the rider, the comfort and consequent efficiency of the horse, the car- 
riage of the arms and kit are points all bound up together in the good- 
ness or badness of the saddle. The saddle should be strong, to carry 
arms, kit, and rider, making a total of about 16 stone. The kit should 
be fitted on the saddle, and the saddle should be so close to the horse’s: 
back as to have the centre of gravity at least as low as the centre of 
mass. Deck cargo is dangerous to a crank ship, and so would top 
weight be to the cavalry man crossing a ford with a strong current. 
The connecting straps of wallets should be long enough, therefore, to 
allow the wallets to hang low, this would also admit of the man’s 
bridle hand being lower and therefore in a natural position. 

I much regret the less of two things that were strongly recom- 
mended by Sir F. FitzWygram’s Committee, namely, the high spoon 
or cantle, and the thick felt numnah instead of the stuffed panels. 
The high cantle was useful fortwo reasons at least: it made a man 
sit in the centre of his saddle, and thus prevented him, when tired, 
lolling back as he could and does on the saddle without a cantle now 
iu use. This must give a sore back in time. Further, the cantle was 
most useful when mounting. 

The chief difficulty about stuffed panels is that they get lumpy 
and too often are over-stuffed. The numnab panels of the 1884 
pattern saddle were, if thick enough, the best things proposed. Our 
Indian cavalry use a blanket under the tree with a gocd numnah, so 
do the German cavalry. 

One word touching the carrying of arms on the saddle or other- 
wise. I contend that the carbine should be on the man’s back, going 
into action, but that the present arrangement is most comfortable for 
ordinary parade and marching in peace-time, as it reduces the general 
top-heaviness; further, that the sword should always be on the 
saddle, as we had it in Egypt, and thus get rid of the sword-belt, one 
of the greatest means of discomfort the soldier is inflicted with. 
Should the man become separated from his horse in the course of an 
action, he would thus have a very effective weapon instead of being 
in a comparatively defenceless position. 

Our new marching order compares favourably with the old in the 
matter of weight to the extent of 2 stone or more. 

Remounts.—l think that the horse is no unimportant item of cavalry 
equipment, and I therefore venture to submit a few remarks made by 
me in this place in 1878, viz.: “ When we consider what the horse for 
light cavalry is expected to do, I maintain that this question calls for 
very grave consideration. Many, whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, believe that our horses are bought too young; one disad- 
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vantage of doing so is, that a horse has all his baby sicknesses before 
him; and I am informed that in this country the loss through these 
is about 3 or 4 per cent.; further, it is a year before he can be used 
in the ranks, and this takes away a man per horse from general duty 
and parade work in order to train and attend on him. The present 
price paid for a trooper is 40/., and the usual age at which they are 
bought is rising 4; so that, at the rate of 1s. 97. per diem for food, 
by the end of one year the horse costs the Government 711. in round 
numbers. I, among others, believe that if the price were raised to 
601. or 65/., and horses bought a year or two older, great benefit 
would be obtained. . . .” 

I hold the same opinion now. I firmly believe that by the time 
the three-year-old remount takes his place in the ranks he costs the 
country, on the average, much more than 71/.; for, to his first cost, 
must be added not only the cost of his food, but the value of the 
jabour bestowed on him during training, medical attendance, his 
share of the average loss through death, &c., his share of the expenses 
of the Remount Commission, &c., &c., all of which items put together 
mount up to a heavy price per horse. 

On the other hand, to buy five-year-old horses means that they 
will pass into the ranks in a third of the time the three-year-olds 
tuke—there is less labour and money expended on them after purchase 

—they have got over the strangles, &c., before joining, and are alto- 
gether, when yon get them, the more satisfactory animals. 

In buying a three-year-old, one has to look at him, in a sense, pro- 
spectively; not so with a five-year-old. [ think I may say that the 
truth of the above remarks finds demonstration in the case of the 
Canadian horses now in our Service. I know I can speak for those 
in my regiment. 

On service, the main points of importance in connection with 
the horse are—saddiing, shoeing, feeding, and watering him. 

Shoeing.—-We have touched upon the saddle; as to shoeing, Dr. 
Fleming has so recently gone into the subject here that 1 shall only 
say, in passing, that I think it would often be a boon on service to 
have an easily adjustable nailless shoe. 1 had one in 1885, and found 
it useful on three occasions. The method of fastening should be metal, 
not leather as mine was. 

Fourage.—As to feeding the horse on service, here again Dr. Fleming 
has said all that has to be said on the matter, from such a position of 
authority officially, and capacity professionally, tiat it would be 
superfluous for me to deal extensively with the matter. I therefore 
content myself in drawing attention to the ‘corn cake” I was 
fortunate enough to invent in the year 1878. I refer to it merely as 
an article of ‘‘equipment ” ; it occupies about one-third the space that 
oats do, and, every grain being crushed, it goes further than oats as 
used ordinarily. ‘That cake has been used with good effect in 
Afghanistan, South Africa, and Egypt, it has been recommended for 
adoption by the W.O. Forage Committee, and received the strong 
advocacy of Dr. Fleming in his lecture on “ Forage for Military Pur- 
poses.” Three days’ rations of this corn cake occupy about the same 
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cubic content that one day’s ration of oats does, so that with it you 
can send a body of cavalry away from their base of food supply for a 
week or so with ease and comfort so far as the horses are concerned. 
It can be carried easily, and without waste, in feeding with hay-cake 
in this nose-bag which is proposed for use by Dr. Fleming, and which, 
I think, fulfils well all the requirements of service in the field. | 
may add that a ship of, say, 500 tons carrying capacity can earry, at 
40 cubic feet per ton, almost three times the amount of this cake than 
of oats in bulk. Being compressed, it resumes its normal bulk when 
broken. 

Armament.—lI now come to the subject of armament. It is on this 
point that I think there is most controversy. It is on this point that 
one has to face long-standing custom, tradition, regimental prejudice, 
and very possibly the bulk of popular opinion in the cavalry arm. 

I propose to put before you the opinions of a few well-known 
writers ; then, what I have been able to gather from the many lectures 
given in this place that have touched upon this question directly and 
incidentally ; and, lastly, a comparison between our action and that of 
a number of foreign Powers. 

Lance.—Jomini says: “In charges in line the lance is very useful ; 
in mélées the sabre is much better; .... the lance... . enables 
them to strike an enemy who cannot reach them.” 

Marshal Marmont writes: “The lance should be the principal 
weapon, and the sabre an auxiliary arm.” Nolan and De Brae both 
hold the same view. 

I have carefully searched the lectures given in this Institution that, 
as I have said, have touched on the subject, and I find a strong con- 
sensus of opinion in favour 6f the lance as the best weapon for 
‘shock purposes.” In this opinion I fully concur. 

How then do we stand in this matter compared with other nations ¢ 
We have 31 regiments of cavalry, of which 5 are lancers.'. Portugal 
has 1 in 4, Belgium has liin 2, Spain has 1 in 2, Turkey has no 
lancers, and her cavalry seem’ to be trained more for guerilla warfare 
than for shock action. ‘Turkey proposes reintroducing lancers. 

France, in 1871, did away with lances, but recently, in accordance 
with general movement in favour of lances, has abolished the cuirass 
and armed 12 cuirassier regiments with lances in the front rank. 

Italy, until recently, had 10 lancer to 12 light cavalry regiments ; 
now the whole are armed with lance. 

Russia, of the 10 guard regiments 8 have lance in front. Of the 
Don and Ural Cossacks, some 90 regiments also have lances in front 
rark, showing a proportion of about 2 lancer regiments to 1 dragoon 
regiment, of which last she has 46. 

Germany, until recently, had 1 lancer regiment to 4 others, but now 
a great change is taking place, for lam infurmed by a German cavalry 
Staff Officer who recently paid my regiment a short visit, that the 
Emperor has abolished the cuirass, and about two months ago ordered 








1 Austria, who did away with the lance some years ago, I am informed, now 
tends towards its reintroduction.—F. G. 
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every one of the 93 regiments to be armed with the lance. Comment 
on the above comparison is needless; we are behind even our Indian 
cavalry in our proportion of lancers, for there the proportion is 1 to 3, 
and there are two Central India horse regiments with mixed arma- 
ment. Our position is worse even than the figures on paper show— 
fur our utter want of system leaves it to the chance position of the 
lancers on the roster for foreign service as to whether or not the whole 
five regiments may or may not be in India, or, if at home, whether they 
may or not be on the lowest peace establishment. In fact, the con- 
dition of the cavalry division regiments of the lst Army Corps this 
moment is as follows: six regiments, three of which are more or less 
brokev up into detachments; two are in Ireland; not a single light 
cavalry corps in the division ;-five out of the six are the heaviest 
cavalry we possess, riding up to 22 stone, and expected to cover 
ground, explore country, and recennoitre the enemy in competition 
with Cossacks and Uhlans; one lancer regiment in. the Division, 
and that going to India in a very few menths, and then there will not 
be a single lancer regiment at-home to replace it, all these being on 
lowest peace establishment. JI contend, therefore, that we are lament- 
ably deficient in lancers, and thatthe few. we have are most unwisely 
distributed. We require them for shock action and for dealing with 
such enemies as Arabs; this last is proved by the fact that the 
9th Bengal Cavairy were armed with lances just before starting for 
Suakim in 1885. 

Sword.—Let us now consider whether. the lancer should have a 
sword or not. 

Ours have ; the Belzians have ;.the.French-have not; the Italians 
have, attached to the saddle; Portugal has; Spain has.:, Russia in 
part; and Germany has, and theirs is attached to the saddle. 

Colonel Legge, commanding the 9th Lancers, said, in this theatre 
Jast year: “I do not think, therefore, there is any necessity for the 
lancer to carry a swerd atall.. I have never seen.a man.armed with 
the lance require to use the sword.” There are, however, exceptional 
occasions upon which he must use the sword or some other weapon ; 
for, during the same. discussion, Colonel Boyle, 11th Bengal Cavalry, 
said, that out of a squadron of 90 lances under his command in one 
action, 23 were aftenwards found unserviceable, having been cut by 
the sword near the bead. These 23 men would have-been defenceless 
without a revolver or sword to fall back on. 

I produce for your inspection a section of a lance that, if adopted, 
will settle this question, and do away with the need of the sword to 
replace injured lances. This lance is being experimented with in 
Germany now. It is a cylinder of rolled Bessemer steel. it is 
lighter than bamboo, or any wood used. It is indestructible. Any 
sword striking it will break, very specially the swords commonly 
issued to British troops. 1 think it is well worth the consideration 
of our authorities. The steel is browned, and I think all steel work 
should be browned for service in the field. 

Firearms. —Now, as to firearms; we have made a great step in 
adopting a long-range magazine carbine for our cavalry, znd I am 
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informed we have almost arrived at the goal of a smokeless powder. 
True, we are late, as usual; but better late than never. 

I must, in concluding this branch of our subject, compare our 
position with other armies on the question of revolvers and pistols. 
General Lee wrote shortly after the American War: “ My experience 
was that the cavalry man was timid with his sabre in fighting against 
the revolver, and for the least excuse will drop the sabre for the 
revolver ”’—two cases, in point: in November, 1864, a fight took 
place in Virginia between a squadron of Federal cavalry, armed with 
the sabre, and a squadron of ‘Moseby’s, armed with the revolver; the 
loss of the latter was one killed and several wounded, the loss of the 
sabres was 24 killed, 12 wounded, and 62 prisoners. In a similar 
fight on another occasion, the sabres lost 26 killed and wounded and 
54 prisoners; the revolvers.lost not: a single man. I commend to : 
your notice the excellent lecture given here by Major Kitchener, in 
1886, on the subject of revolvers. He says: “It must be remembered 
that the question of revolvers versus pistols has been studied in 
other countries besides our own, and the-result has been the universal 
adoption of the revolver.” 

In advocating the adoption-of the-revolver for our rank and file, I 
trust we may not be treated to the threadbare objection so often put 
forward here, that a man with a revolver is as dangerous to friend 
as to foe. What are other nations doing ?. 

In Belgium half the cavalry are armed with lance, sabre and pistol. 

France has 6,384 rank and file with mixed armament, including 
revolvers. 

Italy has armed the whole cavalry with revolvers. 

In Portugal, all lancers have revolvers. 

Russia has “‘ mixed armament,” including revolvers, in 8 out of 10 
guard regiments ; a total of 6,872. Don Cossacks have mixed arma- 
ment, including revolvers and pistols, lance in front rank; total 
63,198 ; Ural Cossacks armed in the same way, total 9,205. 

Germany is now reconsidering the matter of redistribution of 
revolvers, of which, I learn from a letter from the German Military 
Attaché, in London, she has some 12,000 or more. The foregoing 
proves that almost all these nations can put into the field more 
cavalry armed with the best ‘‘shock ”’ weapon, the lance, and the best 
weapon for the ‘‘ mélée,” the revolver, than we possess of available 
cavalry altogether. On the other hand, we arm with the revolver 
only our Officers, troop sergeant-majors, farriers, and trumpeters ! ! 
Why? Are our Officers and men, according to the disgraceyul libel 
of a well-known writer, such utter “froth,” such thorough “ moral 
and physical dregs,” that they can neither train nor be trained to the 
level of a Portuguese, or a Cossack, in the use of a weapon that 
almost every nation in Europe is now adopting? I for one don’t, 
and hope I never will, believe it. I still believe, and hope I ever 
shall, that, man for man, our rank and file cau, and will, do anything 
that the men of any other nation on the fac» of the earth can do, if 
properly armed, trained, and efficiently led, aye, and do it better tvo, 
as has been proved many times. 
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I conclude then that the foregoing comparison reveals a steady 
advance in favour of three things, namely, lances, revolvers, and 
mixed armament; and that in the comparison we, as a nation, are 
simply nowhere, 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion I would re-affirm what I commenced with, that our 
system of cavalry distribution is almost scandalous, that our organi- 
zation is, in part, the outcome of parsimony, in support of which 
statement I gladly quote the words of H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, at Aldershot, on 17th April: “ There is a great disinclination 
among the authorities to have cavalry; well, that is an economical 
question, a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. I only hope 
that, so far from there being a reduction made in the cavalry, there 
may be a very considerable increase in the force, not in regimeuts, 
but in the establishments of regiments” . . . . and, lastly that 
in the matter of arming and equipment we are behind foreign armies 
in many important ways. 

I trust I have submitted for discussion subjects of interest and 
importance, and that the opinions expressed in discussion upon the 
comparisons I have drawn between our own methods and those of 
other armies may lead to such changes and reforms as will meet the 
requirements of our condition. 

[t is the growing opinion on the Continent that the next great war 
will be opened by cavalry engagements on such a scale, and of such 
a desperate and sanguinary character, as has never been witnessed 
before. I believe it, and only hope that, should we take part in it, 
we may do so with an organization, armament, and equipment equal 
to those of our opponents, and then I am convinced that the prestige 
of our name and the fame of our nation will lose nothing at the 
hands of that branch of the Queen’s Service to which I deem it a:i 
honour and privilege to belong. 


The CHarkMaN: I greatly regret that an engagement I cannot put off causes 
me to leave you. From the number of faces I see of old comrades and friends 
in my own branch of the Service, I think you will have a good discussion, and I 
am very sorry to miss it ; and the only thing that I can say to console you is that 
I have been allowed to entrust my post as Chairman to my old and dear friend 
Sir Charles Shute. 

General Sir Cuartes SHvuTE: I cannot take this chair without expressing my 
great regret that Sir Beauchamp Walker has been obliged to leave, because I 
think his summing up would necessarily have been of great interest to you, 
inasmuch as he is the man of all others who has most recently seen and practically 
become acquainted with the operations of cavalry in civilized warfare. 

Colonel Woop: Ladies and gentlemen, it is rather a difficult task to lead off a 
discussion on a subject of this kind. I should have preferred to have waited to 
hear what people of greater experience than myself might have had to say. We 
have had a most instructive lecture, ana a lecture on subjects of the most vital im- 
portance to cavalry. The first is that of strength and distribution. I, myself, 
think we shall never have our cavalry in proper fighting trim unless we have a 
depét squadron. I would even prefer to send only three squadrons into the field. 
It is a question of money, and this poor England cannot pay more! There are 


some advantages also in having only three squadrons in the field, your fourth being 
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a depdt squadron. I think what our gallant lecturer has stated about employing 
reserve men to take the place of what we call ‘‘ employed men,” so graphically 
described by him, has already more than once been written upon by several com- 
manding Officers, and urged in the strongest way to the authorities. They have 
probably some very good reason for not acceding to it, but it is not from want of 
representation. I do not quite agree with him when he says that the pick of the 
regiment are always told off for these things, because I have known some men who 
are in regimental employ, who are anything but picked men, but still good useful 
soldiers. Then as to equipment: I think his suggestions are very good, but he 
finds fault with white belts, and says that brown belts are the best. Now, our 
ancestors were not fools, and their experience taught them that buff leather is the 
best of all. All you have to do on service, if you want to make your white leather 
brown, is simply to sponge the pipe-clay out of it. It is the best and most durable 
leather. If you rub a little soap into it it will be quite soft enough, and better than 
any other kind. So our forefathers found, and they have tried it more than we 
have done. I quite agree with him about kharki; if we should have any colour at 
all, I think we ought to have brown. I disagree with him about brown cord, I 
think a cloth pantaloon, on the whole, is best. It is quite true, perhaps in Egypt 
or a dry country, brown cord may be the best, but where you have to encounter 
wet, damp, cold as well as warmth, I am of opinion that cloth is the best. Certainly, 
as regards sabretaches, abolish them. That has been already pointed out some time 
ago. About four years ago a circular was sent to every regiment to ask the men 
whether they preferred to keep them, and I believe everybody said abolish them. 
I do not think there is a single commanding Officer in the Service in favour of them. 
There may be, but I do not think so; I do not see the good of them. As regards 
carrying the carbine on the man’s back, that has been often talked about. I do 
not think it can be done for this reason. A cavalry soldier must be a horseman 
altogether; if he cannot ride sufficiently well to keep on his horse he is no 
longer a cavalry soldier; if his horse falls wounded he can then take the carbine 
out. If the carbine is attached to his body I think he is always more or less en- 
cumbered by it. If it is only temporarily attached just before going into action, 
when you may be mancuvring and trying to catch the enemy on the flank, have 
you time to stop and turn round and take itout? This was mentioned to me by a 
gallant Officer, who will probably address the meeting, and if I had caught sight of 
him before I uttered that sentence, I should not have done so: ‘t was his idea, not 
mine. I do not think we ought to have the carbine attached to the man, the 
carbine should remain on the horse. As regards what the lecturer said about 
lances, that must be left to the Government. Iam of opinion that we should arm 
as many regiments as we possibly can with the lances and carbines in the front 
rank, and swords and carbines in rear rank, but that is a matter for discussion by 
the Lancer Officers. 

Major-General Sir Drury Lowe, Inspector-General of Cavalry: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I think very few of us would be inclined to dispute the lecturer’s 
premises, taken as a whole. I have no doubt in the world that we are all 
exceedingly anxious for concentration. It is all very well to compare us with 
Continental countries as regards their concentration, as regards their strategical 
movements, because we have not attempted to follow them, but our position 
is different and we are differently situated. It is all very well to say that we 
want more cavalry: we do, and I hope to God we shall get them. But 
talking about it won’t give them to us. The paper, no doubt, is a most 
excellent one, but it will not do simply to say we want this and we want that. 
If this discussion could possibly induce the authorities to do something we should 
no doubt gain a great deal. It is impossible, I say, that: we can in this country ever 
attempt to compare in strength with foreign countries—utterly impossible, and, 
therefore, the contention that a weak brigade or division must perforce meet a 
stronger one falls to the ground. It is impossible that with twenty-one weak 
regiments we can face ninety-four strong regiments with an idea of success. At 
the same time we should try all we can to get our equipment as perfect as possible, 
both as regards the men and as regards the horses that they ride. If by any 
possibility we could induce the authorities to increase the strength of the cavalry so 
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that each squadron should be of a fighting strength of not less than forty-eight files, 
we should be satisfied, but I am afraid we shall not get it. I perfectly agree that 
the squadrons should be divided into three divisions or troops instead of two; and 
that the squadron should be the unit. I think nobody will disagree with that. It 
is the right thing, and no doubt sooner or later it will come. As regards the sub- 
division of strong squadrons, that is now, I am glad to say, being tried. We are 
working it at Aldershot, and dividing the squadrons into three troops. Instead of 
one squadron of forty-eight files being divided into two troops of twenty-four files, 
they are working with three troops of sixteen files each, which abolishes the squadron 
guide, the centre troop leader becoming the guide, and I think that will work 
very well indeed. Then we come to the reserve. I simply have to repeat what I 
said before, that if all the talking we do here could only induce them to send the 
reserve to us, if it be only for a limited period, I should be very glad, but talking 
about it won’t do it. With regard to cavalry reserve, at the present moment I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying, if they were all called out, not one in 
twenty would be found fit to go into the ranks. Then there was a good deal said 
about head dress. I take it the head dress of the Hussars, Dragoons, and Lancers 
are much the same all the world over. I think the Germans, French, and Italians 
all wear very much the same head dress. I do not think a different head dress will 
make the soldier a better man. I quite agree as regards the height of the busby : 
that has been lowered. As to the lancer cap, if a man cannot fight with a 
lancer cap on, he had better not fight at all. As to clothing | am quite in accord- 
ance with the lecturer. A serge frock is now being issued to the cavalry and is in 
wear, and that is a move in the right direction. The case of the water-bottle is 
simply that the water-bottle itself is the very worst sort of bottle that could 
possibly be given to a cavalryman. Whether he carries it on his body or puts it on 
his horse it is utterly useless. If it carries water, the water in five minutes is hot 
and undrinkable. It is totally useless to cavalry, and being a round thing like it is, 
how can you fit it to a man’s hody or to the saddle? You cannot do it, but there 
it is. I think a water-bottle to be carried on the man must be made of such a 
shape as not to interfere with the action of his arms. On the matter of boots, I 
think on the whole what is called the knee-boot is a good and serviceable article. 
If the boot is opened over the instep, the man can pull it off very easily. In 
what I call a gaiter boot, the difficulty no doubt is, that it lets water in. If you 
are wading a river you cannot keep it out, and the great difficulty that has been 
found so far is to make the gaiter fit, and to prevent it turning round the leg. 
Putties are carried now on service, therefore the man has a change from his knee- 
boot. As for the saddle, the saddle has been very greatly improved, and I do not 
think there is much fault to be found with the present pattern of saddle which is 
going to be issued. The old cantle modified has been recommended to be brought 
back again. I think the saddle will be found a very good and serviceable one. I, 
myself, am in favour of a blanket. I think a blanket carried between the saddle 
and the numnah is the best possible thing, and I am perfectly certain that with 
ordinary care it is next to impossible to have a sore back. You can fold the 
blanket three or four times, accordingly as you want to take the pressure off, 
and, with ordinary care, I think it will answer better than anything else. Now we 
come to armament. I have never yet been able to see or to find a sling which can 
enable a man to carry a carbine on his back with any sort of comfort. I cannot 
suppose that a man called upon to go into action with a thing like a carbine on his 
back hampering the movements of his sword arm and everything else, can be as 
good a man as if he had all his limbs free. I am sure it hampers a man, whether 
he has a sword oralance. The present carbine bucket is a very good thing; it 
hangs well and carries well, and the carbine is drawu in a moment and returnable. 
You say he has nothing in his hands. Why not? He has a sword in his hands ; 
he does not go into action with his sword in the scabbard, and the lancer has his 
lance. As to the revolver, I am inclined to be entirely in favour of lance and 
revolver, and of taking away the sword. With a small force of cavalry, such as we 
have, I should, myself, be inclined to arm the Dragoons and Dragoon Guards with 
a lance, keeping the Hussars as they are, because I think a lancer should be a man 
of higher stature, a stronger man, with a greater length of arm than the ordinary 
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hussar. You want along arm and astrong man to use a lance. It might look 
lop-sided, but probably the most efficient armament for cavalry will be, the lance 
in the front rank, the man to carry a revolver on his body, and the rear rank to be 
armed with carbine and sword. The only other remark that I have to make is that 
I think we are very fond in these lectures of what I call disparaging the British 
cavalry. I do not see why we should be compared with Portuguese and Spaniards. 
I quite agree with what the lecturer says. Ido not care whether they are Germans, 
Austrians, or Russians, but I say, man for man, your British cavalryman, young 
as he is, is the better man of the two, and I do not think it is any good to be 
always crying down the British cavalry, and comparing them, as I say, with 
Portuguese.! 

Major Topp, Middlesex Artillery Volunteers: The last speaker said that. 
there was no use in talking, but after all talking is the only way we can get 
at the public. We must back up the Army as against the authorities, and if 
such men as you have now in charge of the cavalry were asked their opinion 
by the authorities, and the authorities would take that opinion and act upon 
it, we should very soon have an improvement. The extremely small numbers 
of mounted forces of this country are a disgrace to the common sense of our 
legislators, considering the enormous amount of property of the British Empire 
that they have to insure. I am sorry to say there are certain authorities who 
seem to have a dislike for the horse ; but without plenty of mounted branches of the 
Services, what use is the Army at all? It is a standard rule abroad. In the last 
Continental strife, the Franco-German War, they had the mounted branches in 
proper proportion to infantry. We have not ours in proper proportion to the infantry, 
and therefore, I say, it is only by talking here that the people, through the Press, are 
educated to the necessity of increasing the cavalry and mounted forces of the Army, 
that you can bring strongly before the public the necessity for urging Members 
of Parliament to look into the present weak system of cutting down the mounted 
branches of the Army. For it is one of most vital importance, considering the 
dangerous state of the whole armed nations of the world, especially se2ing that this 
country has so many interests at stake and such large Colonies to defend, to say 
nothing of the value of the property of the United Kingdom. It would be a mere 
tittle of expense to increase the mounted forces of the country to six times what 
they are at the present moment, and it is more necessary as the Auxiliary Army 
have no mounted branch. Now, with regard to the saddlery, I may tell the lecturer 
that General Marshall had a saddle made for himself some time ago; one much 
lighter and much easier to use on foreign or for home service. Instead of a blanket, 
and instead of stuffing it all down the leg as well as under the saddle, which always 
gets wet and makes the saddle heavier, gets a lot of dust into it, and gives the horse 
a sore back, I saw a saddle made by Mr. Jackman, Long Acre, not long ago, fac 
simile to General Marshall’s, in which the panels were made to fit on the back, 
leaving the backbone free from pressure by the saddle. They were made of soft 
leather from the softest part of the animal’s inside—very soft and strong. That 
was filled with horse-hair, and then fixed to the saddle to fit the back. It is ex- 
ceedingly light, and when you get off your saddle, all that you want to do is to 
sponge over the panels, and then the whole of the dust and sweat is taken away, 
and in three minutes you get a dry saddle. That must be a great improvement, 
either to the blanket or to any woollen stuffing under the saddle. I merely make 
that: statement in case the lecturer has not heard of it. Now with regard to the 
carrying revolvers, it is only the question of teaching your men properly and giving 
them revolvers. The Britisher is naturally a man very fond of shooting, but you 





} We should do our utmost to obtain four and five year old horses posted to 
regiments, instead of three year olds as now; the efficient strength of a cavalry 
regiment is weakened by the three year olds, and with our comparatively weak 
squadrons, every horse borne on the strength of the establishment should be fit for 
the field, and fit to go on service. I should be extremely glad if the lecturer’s 
calculations on the relative cost of purchasing remounts, as explained by him, could 
be verified by a trial.—D. L. 
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must give him ranges and the best weapons ; you must give him time for practice, 
and Officers must take great interest in revolver shooting, like most of the cavalry 
would do, if they had revolvers served out tethem. There is no need fora revolver 
to be dangerous, any more than a gunner handling a live shell. You might as well 
say it is dangerous to put a razor into the hands of a man becouse he is sure to cut 
himself. If it is necessary to shave, and if it is necessary to shoot, you must teach 
the men how to do it. I hopeI shall live to see the time when as a result of the 
talk that goes on here and elsewhere, the public will be brought to know the dis- 
graceful state of the whole of the defences of Great Britain and her Colonies, from 
the want of the mounted branches of the Army being so ridiculously small, and 
will set themselves to remedy those defects which are pointed out to them. 

Colonel Kine Harman: It is rather presumptuous for an infantry Officer to 
interfere in a discussion on cavalry equipment; but the lecturer did not tell us 
anything about swords. Colonel Wood is in favour of the sword, and I believe he 
is a good swordeman himself, but I should like to raise the question whether swords 
of the present pattern are of any useatall. Of course, with regard to the revolver, 
if a man is taught to use a revolver properly, he can slioot with it the same as he 
can with a carbine, or anything else ; I do not think, however, that Officers are yet 
obliged by the Regulations to have a regulation revolver as part of their equipment. 
It is, however, with regard to the sword that I particularly want to ask a question, 
as I do not consider the pattern now in use to be satisfactory in any respect. 

Colonel Graves: I propose to discuss that presently. 

Captain O’CaLtLaGHAN: I rise merely for the purpose of calling attention to 
one point that has not been touched upon in the lecture, or by previous speakers. 
It is this, that the organization of cavalry in squadrons of three troops, so strongly 
advocated by Colonel Graves, is not untried in our Service. In the early part of 
last century the cavalry squadrons of the British Army consisted always of three 
troops, not two. I mention this, not so much for the purpose of showing that the 
organization is not untried in the British Army, as to explain that in consequence 
of our cavalry regiments having been organized in those days in squadrons of three 
troops and not two, many suppose, when they read of two squadrons in a regiment 
of six troops going abroad, that two troops were left at home, whereas they all went 
abroad. Cavalry regiments generally consisted of six or nine troops, and they 
went on service as two squadrons or three. 

The CuarrmMan (Sir Charles Shute): Iam extremely sorry there are not some 
of our gallant friends present willing to enter into this debate, and, therefore, with a 
view of getting a reply from our gallant lecturer, I will venture myself to suggest a 
few remarks running through the lecture. Iam quite certain we are deeply indebted 
to him for a most interesting and instructive lecture, and we shall be deeply in- 
terested in considering privately the points he has touched on, besides discussing 
them on the present occasion. First of all with regard to the cavalry being repre- 
sented at the headquartersof the Army. I am one of those who for years have been 
complaining, when in Parliament and on other occasions, very strongly on that 
subject. It is absolutely necessary that we should be represented, and I am glad 
to say we are so now, though only quite recently, by the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Cavalry, and a better selection could not possibly have been made—an 
Officer of great recent experience, and who formerly commanded what I think I 
may call really the most beautiful regiment in the British Army. Now, gentlemen, 
with regard to the First Army Corps, I do think myself it is a mere claptrap if 
cavalry regiments are not able to mount 500 men at the commencement of the 
campaign. Throughout a campaign your cavalry squadron never ought to be under 
forty-eight files, and to cover that of course at the commencement it is absolutely 
necessary to have upwards of 700 men and 600 horses. I have seen in the papers 
some utter falsehoods with regard to Sir James Scarlett’s opinion of the proportion 
that should be maintained in a cavalry regiment of men to horses. I can only say 
that some of those letters have been entirely untrue, and that, as his former A. A. G., 
I can state that he recommended as far as possible the proportion of men to horses 
that we now have. You must always recollect that if your cavalry in the field is 
in numbers very inferior to your enemy, unless very superior in quality, your army 
is simply blind. Cavalry cannot hold a position, cavalry is not like infantry, which 
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in weak numbers may hold a position against an opposing force, and do it most 
effectually ; but cavalry being a purely offensive arm, it must either be able to attack 
an enemy in front or flank with a fair probability of success or it must retreat. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that your cavalry should be in full strength. 
Then again, I would remark in regard to tactics that if your cavalry is to be as fully 
instructed as your lecturer recommended, it is most desirable that we should try, 
as I have on more than one occasion done myself, to get alterations made in the Jaw 
of trespass in this country, favourable to military instruction. We cannot now move 
cavalry over ground oniwhich it is absolutely necessary to instruct them in outpost 
duty, scouting, &e. As to what was said about Lord Uxbridge and the five regiments 
in line, and so on, without a proper support, the real truth of the matter was, and it 
occurred particularly in the Union Brigade, of which the regiment of which I am 
now Colonel, the Inniskilling Dragoons, was one, that with the British cavalry the 
difficulty is to prevent rushing up into the first line contrary to a General’s 
orders. Gallant Englishmen always want to be to the front; men and Officers 
want to be in the fight, and the result is that you cannot with young troops be 
quite certain that your supports will be well to the rear and flank when you want 
them. I believe that was the reason of what appeared to be an error on the part of 
Lord Uxbridge on that occasion referred to by the lecturer. The lecturer is per- 
fectly right, the cavalry ought not to be made police of. But you may depend 
upon it, as long as you have unscrupulous agitators, who trade upon agitation and 
will excite the lower orders in Ireland in the way they do at the present moment, 
your cavalry must be more or less employed in the support of the police. I do not 
see that you can possibly avoid it. I have myself had every troop dispersed in the 
South of Ireland, so that nothing remained at headquarters but band and young 
horses. But with regard to troop organization, every troop as to organization being 
perfect in itself, they could come back to headquarters just as good as they went away, 
which would not have been the case had they been mere fragments of a squadron. 
Squadron organization is undoubtedly the best for foreign and Indian cavalry, but 
the troop system for the English squadron in the field for manceeuvre should be told 
off in four and not three divisions. Then with regard to equipment, I do think 
this: I hear a very great deal about the Service dress of Officers, but I have never 
seen any reason why Officers should not be dressed like gentlemen. I do not think 
a man fights a bit better for being dressed like a brigand. Our discipline in the 
English Army is what I should call natural discipline, it is a discipline of class 
distinction, and your men must look up to you as almost naturally in a superior 
sphere, and just as in the case of country gentlemen in the counties of England 
with reference to the lower orders. I am quite sure that Officers in costume as 
well as manners should always look like English gentlemen. The Duke of 
Wellington said that the greatest dandies were his best Officers. As regards boots : 
in the Crimea our men had them on for weeks together, when thoroughly wet they 
rarely could get them off, or if off get them on again. I think there is a great deal, 
therefore, in these boots suggested by the lecturer, though I am rather in favour 
of the French system of sticking to leather overalls. With regard to fuel, what I 
should call fuet, that is to say, forage. Of course, as the able lecturer says, it is 
the greatest possible object that it should be in the most condensed form. That 
part of the lecture I look upon as being most valuable. My only disappointment 
was that there was not enough said with regard to the horse, as the primary weapon 
of cavalry. Sir Henry Fane, who probably was our best cavalry General in the 
Peninsula, and who, report said, the Duke of Wellington wished to command his 
cavalry in the Waterloo campaign, stated that if he wanted to produce a great effect 
with cavalry, he should before attacking order them to return swords, put both 
hands to their reins, and just before closing with the enemy let them put in their 
spurs, and that nothing could stop them, and I believe there would be a good deal 
in that. In the Crimea, with the heavy brigade at Balaclava, we had a mélée, that 
was because we had not time to get pace on, in fact, were just so far taken by 
surprise that we could not get beyond a canter when we dashed into the Russian 
squadrons: if we had had more pace on, we should have crushed the Russian force 
without the slightest difficulty in the world. As it was, there was a mélée, and every 
sword was up in the air like sticks at an Irish row. Nevertheless, our Englishmen 
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on big horses were powerful men, who knew how to use their swords, and they 
certainly had no very great difficulty in putting four times their number to flight. 
With regard to the sword on the saddle, the sword is entirely the mounted weapon 
and should be attached to the horse ; the rifle is the dismounted weapon, and should 
be as handy as possible for the man to get at in case he is dismounted, but on the 
back, is very tiring to the dragoon, and wears out his clothing. As regards 
the lance, I think I can make one useful observation. There is one very great 
difficulty, which applies to English lancers as regards recruiting them in war. A 
lancer should be a good and powerful horseman. The recruits sent out to the 
cavalry in the Crimea were but moderate horsemen, and though capable of using a 
sword or a thick stick, when on a horse seemed incapable of efficiently wielding 
that splendid weapon the lance, and in this General Lawrenson, a well-known old 
lancer, then commanding, pro tem., the cavalry division, agreed with me. We 
further agreed that the only way to fill up lancer casualties effectively in war would 
be to draw good-formed horsemen from other regiments, which, however, would not 
be tolerated. In foreign armies, conscription enables the authorities to tell off only 
the most horsey of the conscripts to cavalry regiments, whereas by far the larger 
portion of our recruits have never crossed a horse before they enlisted, and a lancer 
from such materials cannot be made in aday. The lance being a purely offensive 
weapon is specially adapted to troops having defensive armour, and might advan- 
tageously be given to our Household Cavalry. A Committee, formed of our most 
representative cavalry Officers, which sat in the Crimea, unanimously agreed in re- 
commending that an offer to arm every man with a revolver should be refused, as 
tending to induce dragoons to check their horses, instead of charging boldly into and 
over the enemy. Mounted infantry simply means that the country does not choose 
to afford to have a sufficiency of effective cavalry fit for mounted and dismounted 
service, but prefers a system of most unfairly drawing the best shots and best men 
from our infantry regiments and putting them on ponies. I am satisfied, from a 
very long experience in buying troopers, that you can obtain far better horses 
(particularly mares) by buying three and four year olds than horses of five and six, 
as in the latter case you have to compete with foreign and London dealers. I have 
now touched on most of the points that have in succession been debated, and will 
only now in your name, and my own, thank very cordially our very able lecturer for 
a most valuable and instructive lecture. 

Colonel Graves: It sometimes falls to one’s lot at the time a discussion is 
coming off, to receive a large number of suggestions on the subject of one’s paper. 
I have in my hand one which I think is interesting and amusing. “ Sir, a propos 
of the subject of your lecture, allow me to suggest that each cavalry regiment 
should have 100 picked men on horses of special quality, that the men should 
be protected by steel cuirass and helmet, and should be armed with a machine- 
gun fixed at the saddle-bow. They could gallop up unexpectedly to a regiment 
of the enemy, and discharge a shower of bullets, 500 per minute, from those 
guns, in a few seconds annihilate a whole regiment, and then gallop back or off 
to another part to execute some other mancuvre.” Doubtless inthe near future, 
all the details of the battlefield will have .o undergo change. Whether anyone 
would like to make remarks on that important suggestion I do not know. Now 
as to matter put forward in the discussion, Colonel Wood remarked that he pro- 
posed three squadrons in the field. Now a three-squadron regiment certainly must 
necessarily move more steadily than a four- or six-squadron regiment, but that is not 
my point in drawing attention by making a comparison between our brigades, 
regiments, squadrons, and so on with foreign armies. My point is this, I should 
like to emphasize it again, that unit for unit we are largely weaker per squadron, 
that we are a thousand, on the rough, per division. So I would deal with Sir Drury 
Lowe’s remark about this point. It is not a question whether we have so many 
divisions, not a question whether we have so many regiments, that is not my point. 
Admittedly we have too few, admittedly we never shall have so many as they have, 
but I maintain if a squadron of ours is doing compact squadron work, it should be 
equal in numbers, or if possible more in numbers, than any squadron they might 
meet doing like work ; and to make this one alteration of increasing our squadron 
strength equalize the whole way up the three : it gives our regiments on the average 
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equal strength with our foreign competitors ; it gives our brigades or divisions equal 
strength. As it stands we have twenty-four units called squadrons in a division ; 
so do nearly all the foreign armies, excepting Russia, where the guard divisions 
have twenty-eight squadrons ; but these divisions, division per division, are weaker 
than like units all round, and I say that ought to be considered and altered. I 
quite agree with regard to the buff leather, I simply referred to brown leather as a 
matter of colour, and a matter of using pipe-clay. If you stick to buff leather and 
do not use pipe-clay it is as good. With regard to cloth being better than cord, it 
is a mere matter of honesty of manufacture. If they would give us cloth with a 
long enough grip of fibre, it would wear, but I am quite clear of this, that in such a 
country as Egypt, or any of the tropical countries, that particular cloth now in use 
would crack in no time, owing to the great dryness of the atmosphere. Now, with 
regard to the question of the carbine on the body, Colonel Wood remarked upon 
that, and so also has Sir Drury Lowe. Kindly observe that other Powers have in- 
vented, and do use the slings which answer all purposes. Are we to place ourselves 
in a worse condition than them inthis matter? The majority of the cavalry of the . 
whole of the Continental Powers carry the carbine on the back in action, and I do 
not see why we should not do it. If a German or a Russian Cossack can do it, or an 
Austrian can do it, I do not see why we cannot ; it is a mere matter of adopting 
the proper sling in the proper way. It is not a question of riding up to the point 
where you are going to receive the word “ charge ” and then turning round, pulling 
the carbine out of the bucket, and putting it on your back. It is pretty well known 
when there is going to be a fight; it is pretty well known when you are going to 
come into contact with the enemy, and the man that does not knowit is a duffer, and 
ought not to be in command of troops at all; and when he knows that he is coming 
into contact with the enemy, if he cannot then give the order to sling carbines on 
the back, he must havea very small mental calibre. To pass on to Sir Drury Lowe’s 
remarks about comparing our men with the Portuguese, I think he altogether mis- 
apprehended what I want to put before you. I ask the question “ Are our Officers 
and men, according to the disgraceful libel of a writer in the ‘ Morning Post,’ such 
utter ‘froth,’ such thorough ‘moral and physical dregs,’ that they can neither 
train nor be trained to the level of a Portuguese or a Cossack” ? That is how I 
put it, I want you to understand that I was not comparing them with Portuguese, 
but was simply asking are they such “ froth” and “ moral and physical dregs” ? I 
went on to say “I do not believe it,” and I do not for a moment intend to compare 
them with Portuguese, but I simply say I believe, man for man, our cavalrymen 
are able to do better than any other nation’s cavalry on earth can do. A word with 
regard to this question of gaiter, Sir Drury Lowe evidently has not seen this. He 
said something about the gaiter and the boot turning round in the ranks. It is 
impossible if you ride in the Row with a very neat pair of trousers strapped under 
your feet, your trousers do not turn round with the motion of the horse. Nor will 
this gaiter turn round ; it is likewise strapped under the inside of the instep, and 
what I suggested was that with the spur and strap in front you would not know it 
at a short distance from an ordinary long boot. With regard to the saddle it is a 
very large question, and I cannot detain you further on it now. The three troops 
per squadron system has apparently made good way towards adoption. With regard 
to the horses, Sir Charles Shute has said we get a bad horse for our money if we 
wait till he is five years old. When I gave a lecture here in 1878 on equipment, 1 
asked Mr. George Payne whether, supposing the demand was created, would the 
supply be adequate to meet that demand P Would men for the sake of 60/. or 651. 
keep their horses, and do fairly well to give a five year old for the money. He said 
undoubtedly, and he said Government were simply acting after a sort of manner of 
lunacy in buying three year olds. I took the trouble afterwards, in going over to 
Ireland, to ask three or four of the best known horse dealers there, and. they said, 
“ Begorra, yer honour, we should like to get the chance of 601. for a horse.” I 
believe at this moment, if the Government chose to give a higher price for the 
horse, and more than that, if they chose to take better care that the money went 
straight to the farmer and not to the middlemen, I believe they would get what 
they want. I am sorry my friend Dr. Fleming has not spoken to-day, but I 
happened to say a few words to him on this subject, and I am sure he will allow 
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me to say he is quite in accord with the remarks I have made upon our buying our 
horses too young. [Dr. Ftemine: Yes.] I have been asked to say something about 
the sword. I have here two swords, one from the Museum and one from the 
Pattern Room of the War Office. On the board I have drawn a section of our 
Regulation 1888 pattern sword-handle, and a section of the average sword-handle 
made in the East, and I want you to notice the difference. The difference is this, that 
with our Regulation pattern the grip is pretty nearly a circle, so that it is almost 
impossible for the recruit to cut with the edge leading in those cuts with the back 
of the hand down; whereas with the sword handle made after the section, such as 
they use in the Eastern countries, it is an absolute impossibility tocut with anything 
but the edge leading, whatever way you cut. Here is an Eastern sword, I defy you 
to hold it any other way than with the edge leading. The edge must lead, however 
you cut, because the thin edge of the ridge, so to speak, falls into the ridge formed 
by the centre joints of your fingers, and I defy any living man to take that sword in 
his hand, and cut in any other way than with the edge leading. On the other hand, I 
defy any recruit with the regulation sword, after his hand gets tired or moist, to cut 
with the edge leading. The tendency will be to drop, and the moment it does so 
the edge will turn to an angle of 25 degrees or so. What does that mean? Strike 
one of these Bessemer steel lances, and that sword would go to a thousand pieces, 
and that is the sword the cavalry are armed with. Onthe other hand, the shape of 
this Eastern sword-hilt is such that if we keep the back of the hand up the edge 
must lead. But then we want a sword with a handle so made that the edge must 
lead whatever happens.—{ Colonel Graves also exhibited the nose-bag, as designed 
by Dr. Fleming, and also a series of revolvers and pistols, including the old flint 
and steel pistol, the Colt revolver (that invented by himself and the late Mr. 
Tranter in 1878), a field service cap, &c. &c.]—I am much indebted to you for the 
way in which you have received and discussed my paper. It has cost a good deal 
of labour and research, but if I have put bef oreyou matter worthy of future thought, 
as Sir Charles Shute has said, I am sure my work, such as it is, will not have been 
in vain. 
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NAVAL WARFARE, 1860-1889, AND SOME OF ITS LESSONS. 
Ry W. Latrp CLowes. 


TuHE historical method has lately been used with instructive effect 
by Admiral Colomb and others in the discussion of certain of the 
larger problems in modern naval strategy. There are several vexed 
questions connected with the armament of modern ships of war, the 
solution of which may be equally assisted by an appeal to history.. 
In the consideration of any general schemes of offensive and defen- 
sive naval strategy, the inquirer who is in search of precedents is 
obliged to travel back to the period of the long wars with France and 
to the age of Nelson and St. Vincent. There has since then been no 
naval strategy on a large scale. In the consideration, on the other 
hand, of the relative value and importance of different schemes 
of offensive and defensive armament for vessels of war, he has the 
advantage of commanding a store of much more recent precedents in 
the history of the numerous naval combats which have occurred since 
the more or less complete adoption of existing conditions. Steam, 
armour, the heavy gun, the ram, the torpedo, high explosives, the 
quick-firing gun, and the machine-gun are not so new but that they 
have already been tested in more than one action; and to-day, when 
technical experts are endeavouring to determine what, in the future, 
will be the chief factor in naval warfare, many of the lessons of the 
civil conflict in America, of the war of 1866, of the struggle in 
Paraguay, of the Franco-German campaign, of the fight between the 
“Shah” and the “ Huascar,” of the Kusso-Turkish War, of the 
battles between Chili and Peru, of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and of the French operations in Chinese waters are surely valuable 
and suggestive in the highest degree. Too little attention has 
hitherto been paid to most of these; perhaps because there is no 
good English work in which the naval operations of the last thirty 
years are accurately chronicled and criticized. For such a work 
there is, apparently, an excellent opening ; and it may be hoped that 
ere long some well-qualified writer will undertake it. In the mean- 
time, 1 desire to attempt to bring out a few of the more striking 
of these lessons in so far as they concern (a) speed, ()) the ram, 
(c) high explosives and torpedoes, (d) armour, and, more especially, 
(e) guns, and their réle in action. 

Speed has played a more important part in preliminary tactics than 
in actual battle. It has, on several occasions, enabled a ship to bring 
her enemy to action; it has never enabled her to beat him. On the 
other hand, when once an action has been begun, excessive speed 
has, over and over again, proved to be almost useless. Hxcessive 
speed, in the proportion of about 16 to 11, was possessed by the 
““Shah”’ when she engaged the “ Huascar” off Ilo on May 29, 
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1877; but there is no reason for believing that the “Shah” could 
have ever effectually rammed her opponent had she desired to do so. 
Excessive speed, in the proportion of about 11 to 5, did not, at the 
battle off Iquiqui on May 21, 1879, put the ironclads “ Huascar ” 
and ‘‘ Independencia” on terms of overwhelming superiority with 
the small unarmoured Chilian vessels “ Esmeralda” and “ Cova- 
donga.” It is true that the “ Huascar” rammed the “ Esmeralda” 
and sank her, but not until the “ Esmeralda’s ” engines had been 
rendered powerless. And when the 12-knot “ Independencia” tried 
to ram the 5-knot “Covadonga,” the slower craft easily slipped 
away, leaving her enemy to run upon a rock. At the battle of 
Angamos, on October 8, 1879, the 12-knot ironclad ‘ Cochrane ” 
brought the slower “Huascar” to action, but repeatedly failed to 
ram her; and when the “ Huascar,” after a most gallant defence 
against largely superior forces, at last hauled down her flag, the 
fearful damage which she had sustained was found to be due to gun- 
tire, and to that alone. 

Admiral Sir George Elliot was for many years the arch-champion 
of the ram; but I think that it is demonstrable that the ram, unless 
the way for it be first prepared by means of effective gun-fire, is 
an almost useless weapon. In the history of modern naval warfare 
there are on record one or two cases of successful, and dozens of 
examples of fruitless, attempts to ram. The earlier ones occurred 
during the Civil War in America. On March 8, 1862, the “ Vir- 
ginia,”’ late ‘“‘ Merrimac,” rammed the Federal ship ‘‘ Cumberland,” 
and eventually sank her; but the “ Cumberland ”’ was at the time at 
anchor. Next day, when the “ Monitor” appeared upon the scene 
under steam, the ‘‘ Virginia,” on at least five separate occasions, 
tried in vain to ram her. A few weeks later, in April, the Con- 
federate ironclad “ Manassas” attempted to ram a Federal vessel, 
but missed her, ran ashore, and had to be abandoned. On August 5 
following, the “ Arkansas”’ did effectually ram the Federal ship 
‘Essex,’ but not until the latter’s machinery had been seriously 
damaged; and again, on August 5, 1864, the “‘ Tennessee” could not 
be rammed so long as her engines worked properly. These are the 
chief ramming incidents of the War of Secession. Neither the 
‘‘ Kearsage”’ nor the “ Alabama” tried ramming during the course 
of their historical fight off Cherbourg. During the four years’ 
struggle there were hundreds of attempts at ramming, but not more 
than a half a dozen of them were successful. The results were very 
similar in the war of 1866. It is on record that at the battle of Lissa 
on July 20, 1866, nearly every ship engaged—and there were over 
forty vessels—made one or more efforts at ramming, yet the only 
craft that suffered by the ram, had just previously had her steering 
gear temporarily damaged by gun-fire. But for this, the “ Ferdinand 
Max” would scarcely have sunk the “ Re d'Italia.” In the Para- 
guayan War, also, the only effective ramming was exercised by the 
Brazilian ship “ Amazonas” upon a Paraguayan craft that was 
already disabled. During the war of 1870-71 the efforts of the 
French gun-vessel “ Bouvet” to ram the German gunboat “ Meteor,” 
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off Havanra, were futile. In the engagement off Carthagena between 
the Spaniards and the revolutionists on October 10, 1873, ramming 
was not attempted. In the course of the conflict between Chili and 
Peru the ram was very often used, as, indeed, it had been, without 
success, by the ‘“ Huascar” in her fight with the “ Shah” in 1877. 
In the battle off Iquiqui, on May 21, 1879, the “ Huascar,” as has 
already been mentioned, sank the gallant “ Esmeralda” by ramming 
her; but only when the ‘“ Esmeralda” was unable to move. In two 
previous endeavours the “ Huascar’’—although her opponent had a 
speed of only 3 knots-—had been unsuccessful; and in the successful 
attempt she injured herself considerably. In the same action, the 
“ Independencia ” tried three times in vain to ram the ‘‘ Covadonga,” 
and ultimately, as has been shown, sacrificed herself. In the action, 
of July 10, 1879, between the Peruvian ‘“Huascar,” then capable of 
steaming 102 knots, and the Chilian corvette “ Magellanes,” an 
11-knot “ship, the former made four fruitless attempts to ram the 
latter; and at the battle of Angamos, on October 8 following, the 
“Huascar” tried to ram the “Cochrane” and the “Blanco 
Encalada” each once, and three times escaped the ram of the 
“Cochrane.” With all these examples in point, it is scarcely ex- 
aggeration to say that a ship, so long as she can keep way on her, 
and so long as she can steer, need not fear an enemy’s ram, pro- 
vided, of course, that she be properly handled. 

The value of high explosives and torpedoes was repeatedly demon- 
strated during the War of Secession, the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Chilian conflict, and the French operations in China; but the limits 
of their powers were also defined with tolerable clearness. In North 
America many vessels were blown up by mines, or torpedoes; but 
torpedoes, speaking broadly, were almost as fatal to their users as to 
those against whom they were used. In the Russo-Turkish War, the 
torpedo undoubtedly exercised a strong moral effect, but, as compared 
with what was expected of it, did very little. A Russian gunboat 
engaged in the attack of Sulina was blown up by a fixed mine; the 
Turkish monitor “ Seifi,” a bad look-out being kept, was sunk in the 
Danube by the explosion of two spar-torpedoes applied by Lieutenants 
Tschestakoff and Doubasoff, on the night of May 25, 1877; and an 
unarmoured Turkish warship of about 1,300 tons displacement was 
sunk in Batoum Roads on the night of January 25, 1878, by two 
Whitehead torpedoes discharged from boats under Lieutenant Zat- 
zarevni; but other attempts—and there were many—to use mines and 
torpedoes of various kinds led to no satisfactory results; and it is 
tolerably apparent that, with care, ordinary material precautions, and 
a good look-out, a ship, if not actually in action with another ship or 
ships, should generally be able to protect herself against weapons of 
thisclass. In the Chilian conflict, again, the torpedo exercised a moral 
effect, but did little. On May 5, 1880, two drifting torpedoes were 
sent out of Callao Harbour, but were detected by the ‘‘ Amazonas” 
and rendered harmless ; several Lay torpedoes were employed, but, so 
far as is known, they did no damage; and although the ships 
“Loa” and “Covadonga” were successfully blown up by the 
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Peruvians off Callao, the work was effected by strategy of a kind 
which, it may be hoped, will not often be repeated by civilized belli- 
gerents. The “ Loa” was destroyed by a mine concealed in a fruit 
boat ; the “ Covadonga” was sunk by dynamite concealed in the keel 
of an empty gig that was sent adrift by the Peruvians and unsus- 
pectingly picked up by the blockaders. Lieutenant Goni, of the 
torpedo-boat ‘‘ Guacolda,” tried to blow up the Peruvian cruizer 
“Union” with a spar-torpedo, but only succeeded in demolishing 
part of the vessel’s boom protection. Previously the Peruvians had 
endeavoured, from the ‘‘ Huascar,” to destroy the corvette ‘“‘ Abtao”’ 
with a Lay torpedo, but the weapon turned back on its course, and 
would have struck the ‘‘ Huascar” had not one of her Lieutenants, 
Don Diez Canseco, gallantly jumped overboard in his clothes and 
guided the dangerous machine aside. No wonder that Admiral 
Grau, on his return to Iquiqui, declined to have anything further to 
do with such traitorous things, and buried the rest of his Lay 
torpedoes in the cemetery there. In China the French used torpedoes 
of other makes, and succeeded in disabling one vessel; but the two 
torpedo-boats which were employed—Nos. 45 and 46—were both put 
out of action by light gun-fire. 

As regards armour protection for ships, the verdict of recent 
naval warfare seems to be as follows. It is difficult to over-rate the 
value of armour, provided the armour be thick enough to absolutely 
keep out heavy projectiles, and especially shells. It is hard to over- 
rate its danger when the armour is so weak as to permit projectiles 
either to pierce it, or to shatter it by exploding deep in its sub- 
stance. Speaking of the “Huascar,” at the battle of Angamos, 
where she was obliged to strike to the Chilians, Lieutenant Theodorus 
B. M. Mason, of the United Navy, says, “ The armour in this case 
was only a great disadvantage to her. It served to explode the 
enemy’s projectiles, which it in no case stopped when they struck at 
any but the smallest angles. The backing and inner skin only 
served to increase the number of fragments which were driven into 
the interior of the vessel with deadly effect. On the contrary, the 
shell that passed through the light iron sides of the forecastle did 
not explode, and did but little damage.” The “ Huascar’s” side 
armour, it should be explained, was only from 2} to 44 in. thick, with 
10 in. of teak backing, and an inner skin of 3-in. iron. The turret 
armour was 5} in. thick, reinforced round the ports with extra 2-in. 
plates, and backed with teak to make up a total thickness of 184 in., 
the whole having behind it a 4-in. iron skin. The ship, when boarded 
by her captors, was a shambles. Steel or compound armour of 5 in, 
in thickness would probably keep 90 per cent. of all save the heaviest 
shells from bursting within a ship; but any thinner side armour— 
except for mere gun-shields—would seem to be a dangerous snare ; 
and for the protection of a vessel’s vitals a considerably greater thick- 
ness is necessary. All recent naval engagements teach with singular 
unanimity that the ship’s engines and boilers should be protected at 
all hazards. A modern ship that cannot move is, in action, doomed, 
no matter how powerful she may be. 
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From what has been written above, it is apparent that speed, the 
ram, and high explosives were factors of secondary importance in the 
majority of the naval actions of the last thirty years. The main factor 
was almost always gun-fire. On March 8th, 1862, the “ Virginia” 
vanquished the Congress entirely by gun-fire ; next day the “ Monitor” 
drove off the ‘ Virginia” entirely by gun-fire; on April 7th, 1863, the 
Federal ram “‘ Keokuk” was sunk entirely by gun-fire; on June 17th, 
1863, the “ Weehawken” sunk the “ Atlanta” entirely by gun-fire ; 
the “Alabama” was destroyed entirely by the gun-fire of the 
“Kearsage ;” the ‘‘ Huascar” was vanquished and captured simply 
and solely by gun-fire; at Lissa, the “ Palestro” was destroyed by 
gun-fire ; in the Danube a Turkish monitor was sunk entirely by gun- 
fire ; and nearly all that the French did in the River Min was effected 
by gun-fire alone. It would be easy, though it would be monotonous, 
to multiply fivefold these examples of the position which gun-fire 
holds as the chief factor in modern naval actions. Up to the moment 
of actual fighting, the chief factor is speed. From that moment 
onwards, at all save the shortest distances, it is gun-fire, and gun- 
fire to the end. If armour had no limitations, armour might, in 
certain circumstances, supplant gun-fire as the most important factor ; 
but since it is confessedly impossible so to armour the whole of a 
ship that no projectile shall anywhere enter her, armour is, at best, 
only a compromise. We know that it cannot afford absolute protec- 
tion. All that we hope is that it may occasionally stand in good 
stead. On the other hand, we know that the better, the fuller, and 
the more rapid our gun-fire, the greater is our chance of hitting some 
of the inevitable weak points of our enemy. 

Gun-fire may be spoken of as of two kinds. There is the gun-fire 
which is chiefly designed to act against the enemy’s material; there 
is the gun-fire which is chiefly designed to act against the enemy’s men 
The former species is heavy, and comparatively slow ; the latter is quick 
and comparatively light. The latter first demands consideration. 

Light gun-fire includes the fire from quick-firing and machine-guns, 
as well as from rifles; and its function may be characterized as mur- 
derous and preventive. Light guns to-day hold a position equivalent 
to that which was held by the “ murthering pieces” of the early 
seventeenth century. Their aim is to prevent the individual from 
showing himself, and to promptly put him out of action if he does show 
himself. It is their business to deter the enemy from manning his 
light guns, to throw a hail of projectiles into his ports, and to riddle 
his unarmoured parts. When this business is, ab initio, thoroughly 
carried out by the light guns of one party to an action, the light guns 
of the other party become useless. They cannot be fought. Even 
the heavy guns can only be fought with difficulty, owing to the storm 
of small projectiles that enters every port, and works destruction 
and death within. And in the meanwhile the people in the unar- 
moured parts of the vessel are suffering severely, both from the tire, 
and from the consciousness that they are unable to make effective 
reply. It was undoubtedly to the excellence of their Jight gun-fire 
that the Chilians owed most of their naval successes in the war with 
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Peru. At the battle of Iquiqui, the “ Esmeralda’s” fire, up to the very 
moment when she sank, was extraordinarily fierce. Captain Grau, 
of the “ Huascar,” afterwards spoke of the “ Esmeralda” having 
used mitrailleuses. Unfortunately for herself, she had no machine- 
gun of any kind. It was the intensity of her rifle fire that misled 
the heroic Grau, who himself confessed that, so demoralized was his 
crew, that had Captain Prat, of the ‘‘ Esmeralda,” boarded him with 
a score of men, instead of with only one seaman, the ‘ Huascar” 
would probably have been carried. In the fight between the “ Shah” 
and the “ Huascar,” a Gatling gun in the former’s foretop effectually 
drove the crews from the two 40-pr. and the one 12-pr. guns on the 
latter’s quarter-deck. Mindful of this, Grau, in the summer of 1879, 
caused a Gatling, protected by an iron screen, to be fitted in the 
“ Fuascar’s” main-top; but at the battle of Angamos the crew of 
this gun were killed, or driven below by the rifle fire from the 
“ Cochrane,” and, as in the earlier action, the quarter-deck guns were 
also subjected to so hot a fire that they could not be served. The 
Chilians on this occasion had twelve picked marksmen stationed in 
the fore- and main-tops respectively of both the “ Cochrane” and the 
‘Blanco Encalada,’’ and in addition, used Nordenfelt guns. The 
result was that no one who showed himself on board the ‘‘ Huascar”’ 
escaped unhurt. Eighty Officers and men, out of her crew of 200, 
were killed or wounded. A Chilian Officer who was present has 
since expressed his opinion that the victory of Angamos was dis- 
tinctly attributable to the fact that the Chilians, from the very com- 
mencement, obtained and preserved the superiority in light gun-fire. 
This is saying a good deal, seeing that on that day the Peruvians were 
two against six, or, so far as the ships actually in hot action were con- 
cerned, one against two. “It is worthy of note,” says Lieutenant 
Mason, “that while the Chilian vessels could always bring some of 
their guns to bear on the ‘ Huascar,’ the ‘Huascar’ found herself 
in many positions where only sheering would bring her guns to bear 
on them.” This was because the “ Huascar,” having lost the supe- 
riority in light gun-fire, was able only to use the two 10-in. 123-ton 
guns in her turret. She could not fight her unprotected guns at all 
after the first few minutes. The “Cochrane” and the “ Blanco 
Encalada,” on the other hand, having silenced the ‘“ Huascar’s” 
light guns, were able to bring all their armament into play. 
This was, in the case of each, six 9-in. 12-ton guns, one 20-pr., 
one 9-pr., and one 7-pr., supplemented in the case of the 
* Blanco” by two, and in that of the “Cochrane” by one, 1-in. 
Nordenfelt machine-gun, and in both cases by riflemen in the tops. 
Immediately after the battle, Hotchkiss revolving cannon were fitted 
in both vessels. Light gun-fire played an equally important part in 
China and at Alexandria. In China it prevented the enemy, both 
ashore and afloat, from using his guns to good advantage; at 
Alexandria it drove the Egyptians from the casemates, or killed gun’s 
crew after gun’s crew that remained at its post. In fact there are 
good reasons for believing that where two forces are otherwise any- 
where nearly equal, the force which earliest obtains and preserves the 
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superiority in light gun-fire will ultimately be the victor; and this 
being so, the multiplication of quick-firing and machine-guns in 
British men-of-war is, apart from other arguments in favour of it, 
earnestly to be desired. 

The quick-firing gun is, however, not exclusively a murderous and 
preventive weapon. It also takes rank among heavy guns, and 
among pieces that are designed for the destruction of material. And 
this applies as well to 3-prs. and 6-prs. as to 14-prs. and to 4°72-in. 
and 6-in. quick-firing guns. According to a statement in a paper on 
* Quick-firing Guns for Fortress Defence,’ by Captain F. G. Stone,’ 
R.A., at Eastbourne, a shell from a 6-pr. Hotchkiss ‘‘ struck the 
chase of a 10°4-in. breech-loading gun, and penetrated into the bore ;” 
and ‘“‘at Shoeburyness a 9°2-in. breech-loading gun was struck on the: 
chase, and a bulge of nearly half an inch was raised on the interior 
of the bore, thus rendering the weapon unserviceable.” Everyone 
does not perhaps know what the big guns which were thus easily 
damaged are like, and how important a feature they form in the arma- 
ment of vessels in which they are mounted. ‘The so-called ‘ 10°4-in. ” 
breech-loader was, presumably, a 29-ton gun, 26 ft. 8 in. long; the 
9-2in. breech-loader weighs 22 tons, and is over 24 ft. long. Both are 
guns such as form part of the primary armament of several of our 
battleships ; and they are so heavy that not more than two or four of 
them can easily be carried in any vessel. If mounted en barbette, 
they are altogether exposed; if mounted in a turret, about one-third 
of their length is unprotected ; and their length practically precludes 
their being mounted on disappearing carriages, save in ships that 
may be specially built for them. Thus these large guns are neces- 
sarily very vulnerable; and, seeing that there are in existence scores 
of warships that are capable of firing from their quick-firing guns 
from 100 to 200 projectiles a minute, and that these quick-firing guns 
are singularly accurate, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in the 
next great naval engagement, a number of heavy guns will be put 
out of action, as well by the destructive as by the murderous effect 
of quick-firing guns. Quick-firing guns of the larger calibres are, 
of course, of too recent introduction to have been practically tested 
on a grand scale in naval warfare ; but, in his comments on the battle 
of Angamos, Lieutenant Mason, speaking of the smaller guns of the 
Hotchkiss and Nordenfelt types, points out that they had already 
proved themselves effective, not only against the personnel, but also 
against the matériel. Admiral Albini, the distinguished Italian 
specialist, has fully recognized the importance of quick-firing and 
machine-guns in the preparation of his latest designs for battleships 
and cruizers. He would give his ideal battleship four heavy guns, 
eighteen 6-in. guns, and no fewer than twenty-eight quick-firing and 
fifty machine-guns; and to his ideal first-class cruizer he would give 
thirty 6-in. and twenty quick-firing guns. A battleship such as 
Admiral Albini’s should have no difficulty in obtaining and preserving 
a superiority in light gun-fire over any vessel in existence. Having 
established that superiority, she could at her leisure knock her enemy 
to pieces. 

1 See Journal of the Institution, No. 147, page 9. 
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As regards heavy guns—guns, that is, of over 6-in. calibre—the 
lessons of the last thirty years seem tv be entirely in accordance with 
the principles enunciated by the Committee on Naval Designs, and, 
in a more uncompromising tone, by Rear-Admiral R. A. E. Scott. 
The Committee on Naval Designs said, in effect, that the ideal 
heaviest gun for battleships should be of ‘‘abeut 50 tons in weight.” 
The conclusion was arrived at on the score of the overwhelming 
importance of lightness, handiness, durability, rapidity of manufac- 
ture, and relative cheapness. Admiral Scott goes further, and thinks 
that a 30-ton gun is as big a weapon as it is needful to mount in any 
ship. When we consider how few very heavy guns can be borne by 
any ship, how disastrous and yet how easy would be the disablement 
of any one of them, how impossible it is to work a very heavy gun 
except by machinery, how lamentably short, at best, is the life of a 
very heavy gun, and how great is the cost of gun and charge; how 
many projectiles are necessarily thrown away, when fired from a 
platform so unsteady as that which is afforded by a ship at sea; how 
terribly the firing of a very heavy gun shakes a vessel; and how 
important it is to have many guns rather than few; when, I say, we 
consider all these things, it is difficult to resist the conviction that 
Admiral Scott is right. Theoretically, a 10-inch 30-ton gun should 
be able to pierce a thickness of 23 in. of armour at the muzzle, or a 
thickness of over 21 in. of armour at 1,000 yards. That appears to 
be all that is necessary. Very few vessels indeed have armour that 
anywhere exceeds 18 in. in thickness, and even they have it only over 
very limited areas. One and all of them could undoubtedly be put 
ont of action, and even sunk, without that armour being once 
touched. A penetration of 18 in. at 2,000 yards seems, therefore, to 
be all that we need ask for. Our 10-inch 29-ton gun at that range 
can pierce 19} in. with a full charge; and it possesses the immense 
advantage of being workable, in case of need, by hand. Besides this, 
it is relatively cheap, durable, and quickly manufactured, and, if 
ships were specially designed for it, could be easily mounted ona 
disappearing carriage. “ Disappearing guns firing en barbette,” says 
the American Captain Goodrich, in his official report on the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, ‘‘ are very efficient.” Nor is it difficult to 
understand why. They can often be fought even when the superiority 
of light gun-fire has been lost, for their crews may always be under 
protection. 

But experience shows that too much may be sacrificed for the sake 
of heavy guns, though they be by no means of the largest calibre. 
Let us, for example, take the case of the “Shah ” as she was at the 
time of her battle with the ‘“ Huascar,’’ in 1877. The ‘“‘ Huascar’s ” 
thickest armour was 74 in. on parts of her turret, 5} in. on other 
parts, and 43 in. on the sides. The “Shah’s” heavy guns were two 
Y-in. 12-ton, sixteen 7-in. 64-ton, and eight 64-prs., all rifled muzzle- 
loaders. At 3,000 yards, or less, any one of the eighteen larger 
guns should, theoretically, have been well able to pierce every part of 
the “ Huascar’s”’ side armour. The engagement took place for the 
most part at ranges varying, according to Chief Engineer King, from 
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1,500 to 2,500 yards; and between seventy and eighty projectiles of 
sorts struck the Peruvian ram, yet her armour was only once pene- 
trated. I put this forward merely because it tends to prove that, 
even when the best gunners are concerned, an immense amount of 
heavy gun-fire may be fruitlessly expended in an action at sea. The 
amount of waste is largely dependent upon the state of the sea, and 
upon the general conditions of the fight. At the battle of Angamos, 
when the action was of far shorter duration, the ‘“‘ Huascar” was 
exposed to the fire of twelve heavy guns of 9-in. calibre, exactly 
similar in character to the ** Shah’s” two largest weapons. It may 
be said, therefore, that the guns engaged—there were at Angamos 
no lighter armour-piercing guns—were, roughly, of about the same 
total power on the two occasions. Yet at Angamos the results, so far . 
as the “ Huascar” was concerned, were very different. She was, 
according to Mr. H. D. Pender, who visited her after the fight, 
struck upwards of twenty times. At least a dozen projectiles 
traversed the armour—several in its thickest parts—and burst inside 
the ship. For example, a shell penetrated the armour of the turret 
in its thickest part, to phe left of the port of the right gun, killing 
and disabling most of the guns’ crews; another struck the turret 
near the top, burst in the turret, and killed or mortally wounded 
every man in it; a third pierced the armour abreast of the engine- 
room, covered the engines with débris, and killed or wounded several 
persons in the engine-room gallery. Here the heavy guns did the 
work that was reasonably to be expected of them, although probably 
the gunners were far inferior to those of the “Shah.” It is a 
question of conditions. To quote Captain Goodrich again, ‘The 
swell tells against the shooting, especially of ships engaging broad- 
side on.” The conditions of light and wind also materially influence 
results; and experience, not only in the South Pacific and at 
Alexandria, but also in North America, at Lissa, in the Dano-German 
War, and in China, shows exclusively that it is not always practically 
possible to make very heavy guns do the work which, in theory, they 
ought to do with ease. Lighter guns, besides being more quickly 
aimed, produce less smoke, and involve a less serious expenditure of 
ammunition, as well as diminished expenditure of exertion. Even if 
the percentage of hits be no greater, the actual number of hits is 
always larger; and, in a day like the present, when at 2,000 yards a 
6-in. B.L. gun will theoretically penetrate 8} in., a 4°72 quick-firing 
gun over 7 in., and a 14-pr. quick-firing Nordenfelt nearly 5 in. of 
armour, the destructive value of comparatively light guns cannot be 
sneered at, 

To Officers taking their ships into action, the general lessons of the 
last thirty years of naval warfare seem, to sum up, to be very clear 
and explicit. The more important of them may be thus set forth :— 

1. Let your first object be to establish and maintain a superiority 
in light gun-fire over your enemy. Open fire early with quick-firing 
and machine-guns, so as to drive the hostile crew from the decks, the 
tops, the unarmoured structures, and the neighbourhood of the ports. 
Do not omit, too, to devote attention to the exposed parts of bis 
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heavy guns, to funnels, and to the sighting hoods on his turrets or 
near his barbettes. 

2. As you decrease your distance, say, to 2.000 yards, open fire 
with your medium guns, e.g., your 6-in. guns, especially on his 
unarmoured ends, on his conning towers, and on the neighbourhood 
of his wheels, meanwhile keeping up your light gun-fire uninter- 
mittently whenever you can see your foe. 

3. Decrease your distance to 1,200 yards—i.ec., to what may he 
called point-blank range—ere you open with any gun of mor? than 
6-in. calibre, but never diminish it to less than 6U0 yards, for fear of 
torpedoes. 

4, Never attempt to ram. If you try before your enemy is disabled, 
the chances are as a hundred to one that he will evade you, and 
perhaps torpedo you as you pass him. If you try after you have 
disabled him, you may succeed, but you will infallibly injure yourself 
in the collision, and, while you surrender all chance of taking him, vou 
will lay yourself open to his torpedoes. When you have demoralized 
your adversary, finish him with your heavy guns, still keeping down 
his light gun-fire and checking his heavy gun-fire by means of your 
quick-firing and machine-guns. 

». Never pick up any floating boat or other object that might by 
any chance belong to the enemy. It is perhaps a Greek gift. 

6. Be prepared to remedy any mishap to your steering gear. The 
immediate cause of the loss of the ‘‘ Independencia,” the ‘‘ Huascar,” 
the ‘* Re d'Italia,” and many other vessels, was the sudden disabling 
and tardy repairing of the steering arrangements. 

To naval constructors aud to those who are responsible for the 
armament of warships, the practical lessons of the past are even 
clearer; but they have already been sufficiently suggested. Shortly 
put, they are: armour your vitals, protect your guns’ crews, have a 
large secondary armament, avoid very heavy guns, and put such 
heavy guns as you retain on disappearing carriages, so that they may 
fire en barbette and be worked, if necessary, by hand. 
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Friday, May 30, 1890. 
Rear-ApmiraL P. H. COLOMB, Member of Council, in the Chair. 





ON A SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING BETWEEN MEN-OF-WAR 
AND MERCHANT VESSELS. 


By Lieutenant W. C. Crurcutry, R.N.R. 


Ir would be hard to exaggerate the importance of maintaining com- 
munication with or between British possessions, should we again be 
involved in a naval war with an enemy powerful enough to give us 
trouble at sea. This importance also attaches to communications 
between British vessels. 

This necessity for unbroken communication is not shared to the 
same extent by any other nation, for this reason, that the British 
Kmpire is so widely distributed over the world, and there is none 
other of a similar character. On this account, therefore, cur com- 
munications are one of our weak points; no other nation being so 
vulnerable in that respect; and the-destruction of our telegraphic 
communications, if carried out ima systematic manner, would injure 
us to an extent of which it is difficult even to form’ an approximate 
estimate. 

For the purposes of combined warfare the direction of the forces of 
the Empire may be considered as emanating from within a mile of 
the place in which we are now assembled, and the paralysis of all 
combined action, which would follow the severance of’ communication 
with our Colonies and dependencies, would be little short of a national 
calamity. This being admitted, does it not follow that steps should 
be taken, before the necessity arises, to reduce this damage to its 
smallest limits ? 

Can anyone doubt that, if Britain is again engaged in naval war- 
fare, our cables will be cut in all directions, and the utmost efforts 
used to isolate us from the rest of the world? Ithink not. Cutting 
a cable whilst engaged in warfare could scarcely be considered a 
casus belli by a neutral State that suffered that inconvenience at the 
hands of a belligerent Power, even supposing the act could be 
proved, which, in all probability, would be a matter of difficulty. 

In peace-time, if a cable were cut for the purpose of a mercantile 
swindle, the offender would, if detected in the act, have to pay heavy 
damages, either in purse or person, perhaps in both, and very prob- 
ably in war-time a short shrift would be administered to any vessel 
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detected by a warship in tampering with the cables of a belligerent 
Power; practically that is all that could happen. 

America is a Power no nation would care to offend; but we could 
imagine even the Atlantic cables cut, if it were to the interest of any 
Power at war with us to do so, and it must be borne in mind that, to 
get hold of a cable in moderately deep water does not require a 
specially fitted vessel, but the ordinary gear of any steamer is equal 
to that work of destruction. 

If then it is of importance ‘to maintain our communications, and 
there is reason to’ consider ‘that it-would be to the interest of our 
enemy to destroy them, even though we may doubt their ability to 
do so, does it not appear advisable to arrange or organize some plan 
which may be useful if the worst happens ? 

There arises then the:question, “ Have we, apart from our mail 
services, any system of communication if our wires are cut? ” 

I am afraid the answer is, ‘‘We have not.” We have the fastest and 
best mail steamers in the world, and these vessels run in full posses- 
sion of valuable information, past points of the greatest strategical 
importance, and we have not the least apparatus for, or method of, 
tapping those lines of communication. 

‘the question may be put very simply. ‘ Would it, or would it 
not, be an advantage to a Commanding Officer on a foreign station to 
be able to tap a long mail route at his pleasure?”’ For example, say 
the P. and O. route between Colombo and Australia; that is one of 
many such instances. I do not think that question can be answered 
in the negative, and I am aware that, if any sympathy with a new 
plan is to be enlisted here, I must endeavour to show that it will be 
to the benefit of the Navy to adopt it. 

Perhaps there never was atime when good information was of 
such importance as it is at the present day. I do not say it was 
ever really otherwise than of the first importance; but in what is 
now history there was never the rapidity of movement which cha- 
racterizes the warlike:operations of the present time, and with that 
past slowness of movement the lack of knowledge or information 
was not felt and did not possess the importance which now attaches 
to it. 

Now, information at sea, or news.at sea, is alwaysa novelty, even 
from a peaceable pomt of view, because of its scarceness and the 
difficulty with which it is obtained, so I do not think it unreasonable 
to assume that good information is of the utmost importance in naval 
operations. The Naval Manceuvres df the year before last showed 
that very clearly, and even:a certain value attaches to what may be 
termed negative information, such as ‘the knowledge that a certain 
route had been traversed:and‘no enemy seen. And for the purpose 
of this paper, one argument is unanswerable, and that is, that a 
dozen ships can do more scouting and look-out work than one. I do 
not think that statement can be controverted; and the services of 
this comparative dozen of ships is to be obtained by little more than 
the bare asking ; it is the simplest matter possible, and does not offer 
the least difficulty. 
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Also it may be asked whether we have men-of-war enough to 
patrol these routes, and, if not, whether it is advisable to try and get 
information from merchant steamers, or to prefer to trust to chance 
for getting any information whatever. 

On a previous occasion I have alluded to this matter of intelligence 
given with regard to the Cape of Good qgHope route, but a mere 
glance at the map of the Indian Oceas3 will show the immense 
advantage to men-of-war of being able to.¥:tercept the fast steamers 
on the Australian rvute, and not only tiat,.but the benefit would be 
reciprocal, and might be the safety of. the merchantman. And it 
must be noticed that there are vessels actually running on that route 
and receiving an annual subsidy for whicb they do nothing, save that 
the Government has first claim on them in war-time. It is needless 
to go into the question of the particular localities which would be 
suitable for this exchange of. information—it is a mere matter of 
detail, which could be arranged when the signal book was taken in 
hand. 

I must also in this paper unavoidably touch on subjects talked 
over on previous occasions in this theatre; and this is so, because 
I] wish this paper to be considered as part of one large comprehensive 
scheme for utilizing to their fullest. extent our vast resources of 
men and material contained in the Mercantile Marine. 

There is, I think, but little doubt that man is naturally a con- 
servative animal, he dislikes changes made in a hurry and before he 
sees fully the necessity for them, and I. cannot illustrate my meaning 
better, or give a more appropriate example in this case, than by 
mentioning the strong feeling of opposition with which seamen 
generally regarded the introduction of group flashing lights for 
lighthouses. 

How, it was argued, was a man on a dirty night to look out for the 
distinctive times and flashes of a light of that description? With 
his mind full of the worry of his ship,, &c., was it reasonable to 
expect him to be accurate: on such a matter? and many other 
arguments of a like nature, which experience has proved to be 
equally fallacious. 

Most probably those same dissentient spirits, now that the plan has 
been adopted, will say when going up through the Downs, or a 
similar place, with a lot of ships at anchorand a fleet of fishermen 
in their vicinity, and riding lights in all directions, ‘“ What a biessing 
those flash lights are; you can always be certain which is the light.” 

I mention this as a case of prejudice against a new departure, for 
no reason save that the thing was untried, and seamen having been 
accustomed to fixed and revolving lights could not believe it possible 
to improve on them. Yet, as one more iastance, I will refer to 
Marryatt’s Code of Signals, and for years after I was at sea I sailel 
with masters who would rather not communicate with another vessel 
at all than use the present commercial code. What was the result ? 
The Board of Trade ordered the adoption of the commerci] code, 
and signal stations refused to recognize the other flazs, and finally 
the dissentients had to go with the crowd, much tu their own disgust, 
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and if Marryatt’s code was all in all once (as it undoubtedly was), it 
is forgotten now. 

[ must beg Officers present to believe that I fully understand the 
difficulties in the way of the scheme I advocate, but I must remind 
them that for this particular purpose I am not dealing with the 
majority of the Merchant Service. My remarks apply solely to the 
higher class of steamers, that are well manned, have the pick of 
the best Officers, and generally ure not to be classed with vessels 
that are sailed or sent to sea so short of hands as to be a bar 
to any sort of efficiency whatever. My remarks apply to vessels 
such as those of the P. and O. Company or the Union or 
Castle lines, or others of equal standing and efficiency. With this 
prelude, I may state briefly that I advocate the adoption of the 
Morse system of signalling, whether by day or by night, and as I 
am fully alive to the difficulties in the way of its adoption, I propose 
looking at some of them with a view to their removal; but I can see 
the immense advantage which must necessarily accrue to the Merchant 
Service. And this I wish to forward as much as possible. I cannot 
think the Merchant Service of Great Britain has ever had fair play, 
but I can foresee that a material change for the better may be brought 
about by placing some of its vessels on a footing they are well entitled 
to take, and which up to the present. time has been persistently denied 
them. 

This is, of course, a distinct issue from the question we are dis- 
cussing; but of late years I have seen so much good feeling shown 
between the Royal Navy:and the Merchant Service that I have no 
hesitation in speaking frankly to Naval Officers here present. 

If one takes up a Navy List: of recent date and compares it with one 
of five years previously, it is noticeable, looking at the list of Naval 
Reserve Officers, how largely that force has increased in the last few 
years. Not only that, but these Officers have done more drill, have 
had more training, and are far more efficient than Officers have ever 
been since the inception of the force. 

What is or will be the logical result of this? It is that hundreds 
of Officers throughout the length and breadth of the Merchant Ser- 
vice, but mostly in the big lines of steamers, have done more or 
less drill, and acquired something more than the mere rudiments of 
naval training. In most cases they start with their taaining as 
seamen and their knowledge of their profession, and consequently, as 
many of them are comparatively young, their minds are in a fit state 
to be impressed with the advantages of the ways of the Queen’s 
Service, which to them is a novelty and a service of pleasure; thev 
are in consequence so much the better men, and carry away with 
them more or less of the habits of discipline and the ways and 
manners of the Queen’s Service, and, as to the particular subject 
now under discussion, have seen the ease with which signalling is 
accomplished, either by the Morse or semaphore system, and fully 
recognize that with a little encouragement those advantages might 
be shared by a large proportion of the Merchant Service for the 
good of seafarers generally. 
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They, in common with all Officers, have experienced the difficulty 
when meeting a homeward or outward bound fast steamer of getting 
any information from her, as in fine weather, with no wind, flags are 
indistinguishable when end on, and two or three hoists is the utmost 
that can be exchanged by vessels passing at speed, and they quite 
recognize the fact that better work is possible and are prepared to 
do it. 

There is no disguising the fact that the Morse alphabet is formid- 
able to tackle, and it must be resolutely taced for any one to acquire 
any facility in working with it. And it is equally true that it slips 
from the memory very rapidly unless it is constantly in use. But in 
the earlier stages of its use I have no doubt that an alphabet would 
be consulted in much the same way that plates of signal flags were : 
before men were accustomed to the various codes. ‘There is practi- 
cally no difference; both are aids until memory does its work alone, 
and as men learned their flags in the past so would they now learn 
their Morse in the same manner. It appears to me that the one 
thing requiring care is to make the signals slowly, especially at night, 
as the eye requires a lot of training to receive flashing signals 
rapidly ; indeed, | am almost of opinion that each letter should be 
answered betore the next one is sent. 

There are certain difficulties in the way of flashing by flags in the 
daytime between two vessels meeting: one is, that there is no place 
about the deck of a ship where a flag large enough to be seen at a 
distance would be free from some obstruction of sight. In the case 
of two steamers meeting with a combined speed of v8 knots per hour, 
the time for actual flag hoists is not much more than five minuter, as 
the vessels are approaching and separating at the rate of about a 
mile in two minutes. With a good distant signal and the Morse 
system this time may be very much extended and a great deal more 
work done also. I propose that shapes somewhat of the fashion de- 
picted in this rough model should be used, hoisted at the most 
conspicuous place, either gaff or yardarm, or stay, or in fact wher- 
ever seen best by the approaching vessel. It is not nearly so cum- 
brous as a set of signal flags, can be worked by one man, and can 
be far more effectually used. I have had the gear as represented by 
the model in use on board the vessel I command for a considerable 
time, and have experimented upon all sorts of men, and I cannot say 
I have found any difficulty either with Officers or quartermasters. 

The ronning gear would be made of fine steel cord, by which fric- 
tion would be reduced to a minimum, and a man standiny with what 
I call a bell rope in each hand would communicate by the commercial 
code book with an ease and rapidity hitherto unknown. I think it 
would be advisable to stick to the signal book and use the code 
letters as being more simple and less likely to cause a mistake thaa 
attempting to rapidJy signal an ordinary message. 

The triangle is short; the ball is long. The ball, or long, is always 
to the right of the signaller. Any pennant hoisted at any masthead 
means communication by spelling; otherwise commercial code is 
understood. 
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a word. Attention is called by a succession of longs and shorts, and 
is answered similarly. Communication commences when both are at 
rest in the down position. Both hoisted means stop, or at the end of 
a sentence. The cone is used as the answering pennant after each 
sentence, or code signal, or word. ‘The ball hoisted singly in place of 
the cone means repeat signal. 

I am not prepared to say that these shapes are the best that can be 
adopted. I almost incline to the drum in place of the ball; that is a 
matter for further experiment, but 1 am of opinion that this method 
may be made to work in an extremely effective manner. 

The foregoing rules are of course capable of considerable modifica- 
tion. 

Under existing conditions, as was pointed out by Admiral Bowden- 
Smith at my last lecture here, our means of signalling are at present 
solely confined to day signals, thus leaving us totally unable to com- 
municate in many cases for the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours. He also suggested that ships should be provided with the 
ordinary signal lantern, which is extremely inexpensive. But for 
the ships in which this signalling would be initiated the question of 
expense would not be the paramount one ; it would rather be efficiency 
first, and I think. a better contrivance for this particular purpose 
could be made by any ship’s earpenter. All these vessels are fitted 
with the electric light, and the trouble of running a wire to the 
bridge is of no consideration. This rough model represents a signal 
apparatus that as far as-I can see will answer the purpose admirably. 
It is intended to fit into a socket on either side of the bridge, is made 
a convenient height for the hand of the operator, and can always be 
kept bearing on the vessel it is desired to: communicate with. A 
twenty-five candle incandeseent light can be seen from a considerable 
distance, and I am under the impression would be powerful enough 
for most purposes. I should ke almost inclined to place some restric- 
tions upon the handle, which should ensure one steady and uniform 
time being observed, but I have no doubt a far better machine could 
be devised, which should also have the merit of extreme simplicity. 

It will be noted what an immense advantage it would be to vessels 
to be able to signal when passing a station at night time. Of course 
liners can make their private signals now, but have no means of 
making any other signal or sending the smallest message, and say, 
for instance, one steamer had passed another broken down and want- 
ing a tug badly, if she, the vessel possessing the news, were passing 
Prawle Point at the close of a winter’s day, she could signal if pro- 
vided with the means; otherwise she would be unable to send or ask 
for assistance until late the next day. 

The advantages of the Morse system, if it can be introduced, being, 
as I assume, beyond argument, it is now necessary to look to the 
effective methods by which it may be brought into the Merchant 
Service, and of these there are two only—one through the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade, the other the gradual voluntary introduc- 
tion brought about through the agency of the Naval Reserve. 
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I caunot say I look with favour upon the first of these two methods, 
for one good reason at least, and that is, that it would only touch the 
Officers and leave the men alone; and although I should be pleased to 
see the standard of the Board of Trade examinations raised, I think 
that to add this subject would be, perhaps, to inflict hardships upon 
many men who could ill spare the time necessary to acquire the art, 
if it were made a sine qué non of their examination; and I should 
aiso object to imposing upon Officers a dvty which should be per- 
formed by their men. I see no reason, however, why it should not be 
ap optional matter on the part of Officers desirous of showing superior 
qualifications, and the fact of their being proficient in their Morse 
might be endorsed on their certificates in the same manner as the 
‘* passed in steam ” endorsement now is. I doubt not that many young 
Officers, wishing to hold the best certificate, would take the subject 
up, but it is one which requires special teaching, and in no way can 
it be done so effectively as through the Naval Reserve. 

Now, if it be said that it is no part of the business of the naval 
authorities to teach merchantmen signalling, my reply is that it is 
taught now, and that Midshipmen and junior Officers are put through 
the commercial code, and rocket and mortar drill, usually every 
Saturday on the various drill ships, so that the responsibility, if any, 
has already been accepted ; but I do not anticipate that there would 
be any objection raised by the authorities, if it were once understood 
that instruction on such a subject was really required. 

As is well known at present, there are no petty officers of any 
description in the Naval Reserve; the trained man who gets one 
penny per diem more than his fellows whilst on drill has reached the 
top of his ladder, and any further promotion is, under existing con- 
ditions, denied to him. Whether it is fair or reasonable to a large 
and useful body of men to keep them all at one dead level is a ques- 
tion which, I think, might well be debated ; it certainly has the flavour 
of novelty to recommend it, for, as far as my knowledge goes, it is a 
condition which exists with no other force. It might also be a some- 
what moot point whether this state of things would be one conducive 
to order and good discipline, should the men ever be called out. 
I do not think myself that it would. Tbere are numbers of men in 
it, trustworthy warrant and petty officers of the Merchant Service, 
who are well qualified to hold ratings, and I know that many of them 
feel keenly that there can be no promotion for them. Although I 
have mentioned this before, the present occasion is one on which 
1 have been constrained again to allude to it. 

If any truth can be attached to newspaper reports, there appears 
to have been a great dearth of signalmen in the Royal Navy on the 
occasion of the last Naval Manoeuvres. Now this want was con- 
sidered to be somewhat vital, and the question arises, would this 
want be more or less conspicuous if we were suddenly called upon 
to mobilize our various fleets—call out the Reserves and put our 
hands on every man we possess? It appears to me that with 20,00U 
more men at work, if the present staff of signalmen is inadequate to 
perform its duties, it could not be less so on a more extensive field of 
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operation. If this be so, and I cannot see that I am in error in my 
supposition, does it not seem rational to give inducement to certain 
men of the Naval Reserve to qualify themselves as signalmen? The 
men are far better able to go through a short course than the 
Officers, for where it is usually a sacrifice of pay on the part of an 
Officer to do any extended drill, the same remark does not apply to 
the men, who, many or most of them, are as well paid when on drill 
as at any other period of their lives ut sea; and although supposing 
these men were trained as signalmen and went to sea in mail steamers, 
and used the knowledge they had acquired for the benefit of the ship 
in which they sailed, it could not be said that the Navy was paying 
signalmen for the Merchant Service, because the men would simply 
be keeping themselves efficient; but it would be some little en- 
couragement to meu themselves to show superior qualifications or 
ability, which there is little or no inducement to do at present. 

There is one other aspect of the case which must be touched on, 
and one which I think has not received the attention which it merits; 
it is this: that, if ever we are brought face to face with a declara- 
tion of war, many of these men are away from home, and, as we 
stand at present, away from any chance of obtaining information; we 
actually have the men we depend upon as our first reserve away at 
sea, entirely defenceless, and liable to capture or destruction by a 
force which might be called very insignificant. This present system 
of signalling which we are discussing is one which may have a very 
great effect on the fature relations between the Royal Navy and the 
Merchant Service, and I must say that I look upon it and hope that 
it may be the thin end of the wedge for opening up seriously the 
question of the protection of our mail steamers. I have seen with 
pleasure that Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds has been writing on this 
same subject lately, and that he opined that lightly armed, and doing 
their own work, mail steamers would be doing better service than if 
taken off their routes and turned into improvised men-of-war.—(April 
19th, “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 

I assume that Officers of the Naval Reserve would learn to become 
fair masters of the code as a matter of course. 

These remarks sufficiently indicate, I think, the manner in which 
this signalling could be taught and introduced into the Merchant 
Service. That it would be to the decided advantage of the latter [ 
do not deny, but I think that it must be admitted that an enlarged 
system of communication would be equally advantageous to our 
men-of-war if we are ever again engaged with a powerful adversary 
at sea. 

By what means, then, is this end to be attained that it shall be in 
the power of our cruizers to tap the mail routes with certainty, and 
enable our mail steamers to act, as they are well capable of doing, in 
obtaining and diffusing important intormation ? 

Two years ago I suggested the lines of some such scheme as would 
meet the difficulty, and I do not consider the suggestion now as any- 
thing but quite within practical working limits ; in fact, it recommends 
itself more to me. 
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On such a matter as private signals one has to be rather careful 
when talking to naval Officers, and I have no doubt but that my sug- 
gestions on this matter are capable of vast improvements; but for the 
effective working of a code between men-of-war and merchantmen it 
is absolutely necessary that there should be a private code, and also 
one which has been worked in peace-time and that men have tried 
and have confidence in. If this were not so, no merchant vessel 
would ever stop unless she were fairly under the guns of a man-ot- 
war. She would resort to the most extreme measures to escape, and 
in all probability would do so, even though she were being chased by 
a friend to whom she could be useful. This private signal must be 
one which can be recognized easily at a considerable distance. 

I think myself that sixteen combinations of the ordinary distance 
signal shapes would be sufficient, and we will suppose that hoisted 
forward they stand for the first sixteen days of any month, and aft 
for the remainder. Then, say, the first and last thirty-one words 
under each letter of some small dictionary represented the numbers 
oue to thirty-one. The word giving the key to the symbol for the 
first of the month could be issued and changed by telegram with the 
utmost facility by Consular Officers, or the naval authorities in all 
parts of the world. I cannot see where the trouble would come in, if 
tle control of the working of the system were kept in the hands of 
respousible authority, and not vested in those of intermediaries; by 
this I mean that any interference between the Admiralty and ships 
wearing the blue ensign should be discouraged as much as possible. 
For night distant signals. coloured hghts might represent the shapes 
used in the daytime, each shape corresponding with one colour. 

Such is the brief outline of a scheme which 1 hope the discussion 
which will follow will show tu be of advantage to both the Navy and 
the Merchant Service. 

I have purposely kept within small limits as regards the length of 
the paper, for the reason that its purpose is more to raise the point 
for discussion than to enter into elaborate details of a plan which, if 
adopted, would perhaps undergo considerable revision, and which 
must necessarily be of a somewhat speculative nature; but it appears 
necessary, in conclusion, as it is proposed to work this scheme through 
the agency of the Naval Reserve, to call attention to one point in 
relation to this force which may not be altogether out of place when 
discussing this question. 

I think all Officers will agree with me in considering that there is 
a limit as to age when Officers are really effective and satisfactory in 
junior positions. There is an old proverb at sea that “ standing 
rigging makes bad running gear,” and when an Officer has been in 
command for any considerable time, he has necessarily acquired some 
of the characteristics of standing rigging, and consequently possesses 
certain disabilities if used as a fall for a Handy Billy or watch 
tackle. 

Now the Officers of the Naval Reserve to be an effective source of 
supply in case of need to the Royal Navy require to be taken as 
young as is compatible with their efficiency as seamen, and on reach- 
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ing middle age should be enabled to leave the list of Lieutenants in 
some other manner than many do, mostly ina fit of bad temper. By 
the present Regulations a man may receivea Lieutenant’s commission 
at the age of forty, which is a time of life closely bordering on middle 
age, and is retired at the age of fifty-five, quite late enough too for a 
Lieutenant, you will all say. I know that personally I should not 
care to have executive Officers between those limits of age, and I 
don’t imagine I am peculiar in that respect. Ifa man has any judg- 
ment, by the time he is forty it has become matured, and without 
having lost any of his dash or vigour he has acquired rather the 
habit of thought to extract the work he wishes done from others than 
the inclination to go and carry out his own ideas in matters of detail 
such as enter into the every day life of a Lieutenant on a man-of- 
war. Of course there are numbers of men who may be quoted as 
exceptions, but the fact remains that men between the ages of forty 
and fifty who have been in command for numbers of years have 
acquired habits which are not conducive to their making efficient, or 
I will say the best, executive Officers; but assuming that these 
gentlemen have twenty years’ service, they nevertheless have a very 
natural disinclination to find themselves either shelved or compelled 
to retire, and I think, not unjustly. At the present time there is not 
an Officer afloat 2s honorary Commander; and it appears to me that 
when an Officer has done good service for a number of years, some 
concession of that nature might be made, and if anything is ever done 
or is to be done in the way of utilizing our merchant vessels as a 
real Reserve for the Navy, these senior Officers I have mentioned are 
the ones who should naturally command them, with some such title 
or acting commission as Commander. 

Many changes have been made of late in the regulaticns affecting 
the Officers of the Reserve, mostly in the right direction, and it is 
satisfactory to see that some attention is being paid to this matter ; 
but if this matter of signalling serves as a beginning for drawing 
closer the two Services, it will have done good work, and it will then 
necessarily free the Officers from the present irksome interference of 
the Board of Trade between them and the Admiralty authorities. 

Since my arrival in England two days ago, I have read Admiral 
Mayne’s paper, and also the “ Naval Prize Essay.”! It appears to me 
that many of these suggestions were strongly brought out in those 
papers, more especially the necessity of having certain clearly detined 
lines of commerce laid down for war-time; but can anyone believe 
such a thing could be carried out in the first days of a war, with the 
Merchant Service quite unprepared to adopt the scheme, whether 
it was accomplished by an Order of Council or otherwise, and further- 
more, can it be done without the assistance of our mail steamers? I 
think not. I could quote at length from the above-mentioned papers, 
but it is unnecessary that I should do so, as they are of so very recent 
a date, and I fully realize the truth of the words of a German military 
writer on tactics: “ We have a difficult task before us, for the pen 


1 See No. 152 of the Journal. 
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must obtain assent to that which can only be verified under the sound 
of the cannon.” 

It is unnecessary for me to say more. I hope the discussion will 
bring out a final and definite opinion as to whether it is possible or 
advisable to take up and deal with this great snbject in its entirety. 


Admiral BowpEn-SmitH: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the subject 
which Lieutenant Crutchley has brought before us this afternoon is a matter of 
great national importance, and [ am surprised that it is not more considered by the 
general travelling public. People who now wish to travel and visit foreign countries 
are carried over the ocean in the greatest possible comfort at a high speed, and I 
think I may say with almost absolute safety, for the extraordinary accident which 
happened recently to the ‘City of Paris” on her voyage home from New York 
should not tend to shake the confidence which has justly been placed in the twin 
screw system. In spite of the great damage done to the ship, she was so well 
built, and her compartments so well arranged and put together, that they resisted 
the great pressure of water brought to bear upon them, and so that noble ship with 
1,100 souls was kept afloat, and brought safely into port. There is only one thing 
wanted to make ocean travelling perfect, and that is a good system of signalling 
whereby one ship can communicate with the other by night as well as by day, and 
in thick as well as clear weather, and this can be done, and has been done, for many 
years past, by the flashing system first introduced into the Navy by our gallant 
Chairman, Admiral Colomb. I said I was surprised that so few people took an 
interest in this matter, but it is really from ignorance that they do not do so. To 
show you that the people who do think about nautical matters are now considering 
this question very much, I should like to say that last winter, when on the Maritime 
Conference, I found myself Chairman of a Committee appointed to inquire into 
any improvements in nautical matters which anybody might suggest, and out of the 
sixty-two proposals of various kinds, twenty-five related to signalling, especially 
improved means of communication by night. I need hardly remind you that the 
only means of communication at present in the Mercantile Marine is by means of 
flags with the International Code Bodk. I have nothing to say against that Code 
Book ; it is a very useful book even if the Morse comes to be established, because 
you can communicate much more rapidly by flashing K. G. or B. C., which means a 
long sentence, than by spelling all the words. But I should like to see this book 
published and printed by the Board of Trade direct, and sold to the Mercantile 
Marine at the lowest possible price, instead of its being put, as it is now, in the 
hands of a private company. The book is very much crowded up with advertise- 
ments, and [ pointed out to the late Mr. Thomas Gray that if these advertisements 
were left out, the book would be much less bulky and more simple, but he said: 
“ We cannot leave the advertisements out, because Lloyd’s, who undertake to print 
the book, do it partly on the condition that they have the advertisements.” It seems 
to me an extraordinary thing that a country like this cannot devote a few thousand 
pounds to print the book, and if the Government were to undertake it I do not 
think there would ‘be any loss, for the sale of the book would pay expenses. 
With regard to flags, I do not wish to see flag signalling abolished altogether. We 
have lost our masts and sails, I think properly, although no one regrets it more than 
I do, but let us have a little colour left for the present, at all events. But, as the 
lecturer points out, signalling with flags is a cumbrous and long process, and it is 
often difficult to make them out in a calm, and it goes without saying that in the 
dusk of evening, all through the night, and in the early dawn, you cannot see the 
flags at all, whereas if the flashing system were introduced, accompanied by 
the semaphore by day, which is quicker still, two steamers could communicate 
with each other on passing at sea, and carry on a very long communication. I 
should like to ask Lieutenant Crutchley if it would not tend to popularize a line of 
steamers if the outward and homeward bound vessels on passing each other at sea 
could communicate and give each other the latest news. It would not only be an 
advantage at sea, but sometimes in port, particularly in an open roadstead like 
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Monte Video, where large steamers lie sometimes a day or two without being able 
to communicate as far as boats are concerned. I feel sure if this Morse system 
were once introduced, it would become popular, and many would learn it. 1 am 
one of those people who think that in case of war our commerce and trade routes 
can be protected, and ought to be protected, by means of our magnificent string of 
coaling stations, and with the assistance of cruizers skilfully stationed at change- 
able rendezvous between those stations ; but to carry that out effectually we must 
have the hearty co-operation of the Mercantile Marine, and the way they could 
assist us more than any other is by having some system of signalling whereby they 
could communicate, as has been already pointed out by the lecturer. Besides, as 
he justly observes, anything which tends to bring the Mercantile Marine and the 
Navy closer together is a good thing for the country, and if we could only persuade 
the large passenger steamers to carry one qualified signalman on board, it would be 
a start. That man might be one of the quartermasters, so that it would not be 
very much additional expense. Others would probably learn to flash and take in 
signals, specially the young Officers, and we should have something to go upon. 
Then, in the event of war, we should be able to arrange some code or cypher 
(having practised people to deal with) whereby we could communicate with each 
other even in the presence of another vessel of doubtful nationality. But if any 
one thinks that on war breaking out we can arrange hastily and suddenly a system 
of signalling they are quite mistaken, and unless we are prepared to put naval 
signalmen on board of all our mercantile steamers which must keep the sea, we 
shall have no efficient means of communication. in time of war. I am very glad 
that Lieutenant Crutchley has brought this mode to our notice, and I congratulate 
him on the efforts he is making to improve signalling in the Mercantile 
Marine. 

Lieutenant W. F. Casorng, R.N.R.: I have listened to this lecture with much 
interest, and regret that personally I have not devoted sufficient time to the subject, 
of signalling to enable me to express a practical opinion on the merits of the 
part icular system advocated upon the present occasion, although it appears to bea 
workable one. At the same time, there are one or two points on which I think-I 
may touch. I am quite of opinion that in this progressive age a rapid and efficient 
mode of communication between vessels at sea—whether between men-of-war and 
merchant ships or between merchant ships themselves—is very desirable, and, as 
has already been pointed out to us, at the present time no good means exist for 
accomplishing this end. ‘he International Commercial Code of Signals has many 
good qualities, but it is open to the objection that it frequently takes a long time 
to convey very little information. by it; at night there is no method of communica- 
tion whatever beyond the ordinary distress, pilot, and private company signals, If 
Mr. Crutchley’s plan were introduced,.it would be quite necessary in time of war 
for our men-of-war and merchant ships to be provided with secret passwords and 
countersigns; otherwise an enemy might employ the: Morse for the purpose of 
luring our merchantmen to destruction. I am very pleased indeed to hear that the 
lecturer does not advocate the introduction of any new system of signalling into 
the Mercantile Marine by legislative enactment, but rather favours the idea of its 
being introduced gradually by private effort and by means of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. Personally, I am one of those who are strongly opposed to legislative 
interference of any description whatever with the Mercantile Marine, unless it can 
be shown to be absolutely necessary, for every restriction and interference tends to 
drive our sea-borne trade into the hands of foreigners. If a new system of rapid 
signalling is to be introduced, it should be for some years to come, fur various 
reasons, permissive rather than compulsory. 

Admiral Sir Georee Wittes, K.C.B.: The lecturer in his paper alludes to 
steamers passing each other at the rate of 28 knots. Now, in my opinion, and I 
should like to have our Chairman’s opinion upon that point when he winds up the 
debate, steamers must slow down to about 8 knots to communicate anything else 
but a few words, such as “ War is declared.” To give any detai/ed news, the speed 
must be still further reduced in each vessel, and tuen the semaphore and flasuing 
light could only be read by skilled signalmen. 

‘Lieutenant CruTcHLEY: I do not know, gentlemen, that I have any further 
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remarks to make in reply. It certainly would be a great advantage if outward and 
homeward bound vessels could communicate, and give each other news.! 

The CuatrMAN (Admiral Colomb) : It is usual for the Chairman to offer some 
remarks in summing up the discussion, but I am rather in a peculiar position in 
making any observations. I think that we are all quite agreed with the lecturer, 
and I am sure we are all very much obliged to him for bringing the subject 
forward. We are all agreed that it is time that some distinctive efforts should be 
made towards increasing the communication not only between merchant ships 
themselves but between merchant ships and men-of-war. The moment we started 
with these manceuvres of the last two or three years, we found how even the 
imitation of war threw us back into dependence on signalling, and extemporary 
instruments were used with the flashing system, which was found to be the only 
one capable of being employed at any distance. Iam satisfied that if naval war 
were to break out, the importance of the subject brought before us to-day would 
shine out in a way that probably none of us have any conception of. Whether in 
communicating from ship to ship at sea, or whether in communicating from the « 
shore to ships and back again, I am quite sure that in war we should absolutely 
not get on at all with any cf the present arrangements ; we should have to greatly 
extend them in many ways before we could sutisfy the conditions that would 
arise. The lecturer in his paper took up that very important, very difficult, and 
very delicate subject, the protection of submarine telegraph cables. My own 
impression does not quite coincide with his. I cannot help thinking that war is 
now civilized enough to cause nations at its outbreak to ensure the safety of the 
telegraph cables. ‘Lhe mischief done all over the world is so tremendous by the 
destruction of telegraph cables for the purposes of the nation which destroys chem 
that to me it is like poisoning wells, or some of these barbarous systems for carry- 
ing on land war which are now tabooed altogether. As the Jecturer pointed out, 
it is the swiftness of movemert at the present day which brings signalling into 
such prominence. It is the necessity tor getting quick intelligence, whether the 
distance be small or large, which makes the importance of signalling systems, 
whether they are carried on through the air visually or through cables electrically. 
Throughout the paper, here and there, the lecturer spoke of what he called the 
‘* Morse system of signaliing.”” Now Morse never devised any system of signalling ; 
never had it in his mind, so far as anybody knows. He did not even do what 1s 
commonly said he did, devise an alphabet. In about the year 1831 or 1832 he 
found in Germany a system of proposed telegraphing by left and right movements 
of the needle, and he found then, very nearly what we find now, that a right 
movement was the letter “ E,” and two right movements made the letter “ I,” 
and three the letter “ B.”’ One left movement was the letter “ T,”’ and two left © 
Movemeuts the letter “S.” “A” was aright and left movement, “ N” a left and right 
movement, and so on. At that time he was devising telegraph instruments, and it 
struck him that his messages might be recorded, if instead of making right and 
left movements with a needle, he made long and short depressions of au instrument: 
which marked itself on a uniformly travelling strip of paper, and on that idea 
Morse’s wiole reputation rested. He never thought of any system of visual 
signals, and he never thought of converting the left and right movements of the 
needle or the long and short marks which he devised himself into what is called the 
flashing system. Iam sorry to say the lecturer has not thoroughly mastered the princi- 
ples which underlie the flashing system. He falls into tlie commonest error that exists 
about it in supposing that all the difficulties are got over if you measure the long 
and the short flash. Now the flashing system rests for accuracy not only on a 
long and short flash, that is, not only on two measures, but on five measures. Five 
measures of time are necessary to be accurately given, or flashing signals cannot be 
read. You require the length of the short flash, and you require the length of the 








1 Referring to Admiral Colomb’s remarks in conclusion, I cannot agree with them. 
Mechanism is far less likely to err than the human fingers, and, with all deference 
to so great an authority, I must submit that, for the particular purpose men- 
tioned, the lantern as per model is an improvement on the ordinary sigual lamp. 
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short interval; you require the length of the long flash, and you require the 
length of the long interval equally. If you mistake the length of the short 
interval, and suppose it to be a long one, you break up the letter, just as if you 
read the short flash as a long one, or vice versd. You change the character of the 
letter, and then you, lastly, have the interval which must pass between every word, 
that is to say, you have a short flash, a short interval, along flash, a long interval, 
and then a longer interval, and if you do not accurately measure all these, and read 
them accurately, you make mistakes. The lecturer, if I may say so, falls into this 
error, that he has rot understood that distance is the measure of the goodness of a 
system of signalling. The very worst thing you can possibly do, if you are going 
to devise a system of signalling, is to make models. The whole thirg alters the 
moment you come to distance. There is not one of us here that could not invent 
half-a-dozen signa) systems that would answer perfectly well across this theatre, 
which would absolutely fail at half-a-mile, and which could not be used at all at a 
mile or couple of miles. The instruments before us give us no measure of the 
intervals ; they only distinguish the long from the short flash. You have to measure 
in your mind just the same as before, the intervals which are equally necessary with 
the measurement of the flashes themselves. Then if the lecturer had taken his 
apparatus of any size and tried— 

Lieutentant CrurcHLEY: I may say I have had the thing made of working size 
and had it on board ship, and it works excellently. 

The CuarrMan: At what distance ? 

Lieutenant CrutcHLey: Two or three miles. 

The CuarrMan: When you are using the flashing system pure and simple, you 
do not deal with form as proposed inthe model. All you have to distinguish is 
whether the object is there or not. The moment you come to ball or triangle you 
immediately bring in another element, which is the distinctness of form, and when 
you come to any question of distinctness of form you shorten the distance at which 
an apparatus of any size can be worked. You have there two objects of a certain 
size. There is no reason why you shonld not use one object of twice the size if you 
are using the flashing system pure and simple. I am obliged to make these criti- 
cisms. I should like to help the lecturer all I can in the matter. But I need say 
no more now. 1 think the audience and the lecturer will see that the point to be 
aimed at is an apparatus which will suit the Mercantile Marine best, and which 
will carry out--as Admiral Bowden-Smith remarked so well—the existing flashing 
system, which is identical at night, in clear daylight, and in fog. The great point of 
the flashing system is that if you teach a man to use it in the day-time he may never 
hear of such a thing as a fog signal, but the moment he hears the sound he will 
read it distinctly, and the same at night. There is no difference. And if we are 
going to establish communication between the Mercantile Marine and the Navy, [ 
think it must come in on the very simplest possible basis, and one of the reasons 
why it has been so long in coming into the Mercantile Marine is this: most of us 
recollect the trouble that there was to bring this flashing system into the Navy, and 
the absolute necessity that lay upon us to introduce it into the Navy in the very 
simplest form. The signs used were then not letters, but figures of the simplest 
character. Short flashes went from 1 to 5, and the long and short flashes repre- 
sented the rest of the figures, and you only had to learn those ten signs, which you 
did in about five minutes. You used them with a signal book, where the sentences 
were numbered. To give you un idea of how long it takes before a theory can be 
fully developed, it is quite eleven years ago since J urged the change from the 
numeral system which we introduced into the Navy to the literal system which we 
now employ, that is, using letters for the signs instead of figures. As the lecturer 
has remarked, the learning of the alphabet is a difficulty ; there is no doubt about 
it. If the commercial signal book had been drawn with figures representing sen- 
tences instead of letters, I think we should have seen the flashing system in the 
Mercantile Marine long ago, because it would have come in quite sim)ly; but the 
time has quite gone past for that. I think the Mercantile Marine must face the 
alphabet now. We have adopted in the Navy the literal system. Iam sure all 
foreign navies will follow us in that way, and that the literal system will be the one 
universally adopted. I think it is now found that the literal system, the alphabet, 
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is not so difficult to learn as it was at first thought. Certainly our signalmen take 
it up and the Army signalmen take it up, especially if they are young, with a 
rapidity which may surprise one who is not acquainted with what has gone before. 
The lecturer spoke of private signals. Private signals would unquestionably be 
necessary between the Mercantile Marine and the Navy, as it is between ships of 
the Royal Navy themselves, but if you introduce a simple system, such as the flashing 
system, there can be no difficulty about that, because you can just as easily give your 
parole and countersign by signul as you can by word of mouth, if your system is in 
work. You simply arrange that the parole is such a word, and the countersign is 
such another word, and then you make yourself safe. If you choose you can always 
have a second parole and second countersign, and a third parole and third counter- 
sign behind that. There is no difficulty in arranging a simple system of that 
kind. 

Lieutenant CrurcHiEy: How would you flash in the day-time, a distance, say, 
of five miles ? 

The CuatrMan: The best apparatus we have is a collapsing drum, which is quite 
good for twice that distance. Sir George Willes spoke of the question of speed in 
passing. Ithink heis right. Unless you had the very highest training—which 
you are not likely to get—if steamers have to communicate anything like a long 
message, they must draw together slowly. If two steamers were going 10 knots 
each it would only take them three minutes to cover a mile, and they would not 
probably begin signalling more than three or four miles apart, and twelve or four- 
teen minutes is not very long for anything of a message. The point of the matter 
is that if you once begin to use the flashing system con amore, and understand its 
enormous capabilities, there is no end to what you can do with it. Our speed of 
signalling in the Navy is slow, slower a great deal than it ought to be, but there is 
no difficulty in getting with proper apparatus seventeen or even twenty words a 
minute, even when you come to spelling. Of course, as Admiral Bowden-Smith 
showed, if you prepare the message beforehand by means of the Code, you get it 
much more quickly through; because you use fewer signs; but, even where you do 
not use the signal book—where you are spelling—there is no reason why, even in 
the Mercantile Marine, you should not be able in a very short time to send ten or 
twelve words a minute five or six miles, or even ten miles, with the electric light or 
one of the day apparatuses. I am sure I may offer our hearty thanks to the lecturer 
for his excellent lecture, and I hope I may say to him, “Go on and prosper. Work 
at it, but take care to see what has been done before, and recollect that the cream 
of the signalling system is the distance at which you can send your signals.” 
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THE ENLISTMENT OF THE MILITIA FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 


By Captain R. Houpen, 3rd Battalion Worcestershire Regiment. 


My first duty is to crave your indulgence for my appearance here 
at all, and to express my regret that a question of such importance is 
not being dealt with by an Officer of greater ability and experience 
than I can lay claim to. At the same time I do not consider that the 
particular subject of which I am about to treat calls for any apology 
on my part. It appears to me to be one of the most important which 
has been brought forward for discussion in this theatre for some time. 
It is a subject of importance not only to the Militia, but to the Regular 
Army, and, moreover, one the importance of which is not, I think, 
as fully recognized as it might be in this country. It is one in which 
all our countrymen ought to be more or less interested Speaking as 
a Militia Officer, I may say that many of us hold decidedly strong 
views in regard to the functions of the Militia, and, by giving wider 
publicity to those views and our wishes, we aim at drawing the atten- 
tion of thinking Englishmen to the power which, in our opinion, lies 
dormant in the force. 

We live in somewhat critical times. We live in days when a great 
war might at any time be forced upon us, and when every nation but 
our own is armed to the teeth. The introduction of magazine rifles, 
machine and quick-firing guns, and smokeless powder, will produce 
almost a revolution in the operations of the future; and the effect of 
these changes will probably be to make future wars short, sharp, 
and decisive, and fortune more than ever in favour of large bat- 
talions. In this country we are rather apt to treat as alarmists 
those who hint that we may one day have to measure our strength 
with that of one of the great Continental Powers. But, never- 
theiess, the time may come when the country will have to fight for 
its very existence, and it behoves us to consider whether the force 
which we shall have available to place in the field will be sufficient ; 
and, if not, what steps we can best take to remedy the deficiency. Our 
first line is undoubtedly numerically weak, and must ever be so in 
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comparison with the hosts of neighbouring nations, and consequently 
the importance of enabling as many regiments as possible of our 
small army to be concentrated rapidly cannot be over-estimated. The 
sole object of any military system in time of peace is to provide for 
a state of war; and our first and most important object in this country 
is to be able to place in the field, immediately on the outbreak of 
war, as large a force as possible, and in the highest state of efficiency. 
In these circumstances, any discussion which has for its object 
the consideration of a question involving the possibility of placing in 
the hands of the Government in time of war a reserve of 130,000 men 
liable at once for foreign service, and able to relieve our first line of 
garrison duty abroad, you will acknowledge to be of no small 
interest. 

The change which I propose in the constitution and liabilities of 
the Militia is no doubt one of serious magnitude, and not unattended 
with difficulties; but before I explain the means by which I suggest 
that this change may be accomplished, I will ask you to bear with 
me for a few minutes while I lay before you a brief account of the 
services which the Militia has rendered to this country since the 
reorganization of the Force in the middle of the last century. My 
principal object is to show how those services have gradually become 
more and more extended, and how the force has grown steadily from 
being purely civil and local, to be a force absolutely military, governed 
by the same laws, administered by the same staff, and commanded by 
the same General Officers as the Regular Army. 

The Militia, as you all know, is the constitutional Army for the 
‘defence of this realm. It is the oldest military force in the kingdom, 
and has existed for more than a thousand years, though of course 
under very different and varied conditions and obligations, in prac- 
tically the same form in which we find it now, that is, a force more 
or less organized, and available for purposes of defence against foreign 
enemies ard domestic rebels. 

In the year 1752 a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, 
by an independent member, for extending the usefulness of the 
Militia; but at the third reading, owing to the adjournment of the 
House, it was lost. In 1756, the threatening prospect of French 
invasion, and the absence from England of most of the regular troops 
in the Seven Years War, caused the Government to turn its attention 
to the revival and reorganization of the Force. An Act for that pur- 
pose was introduced into the House of Commons by the Ministry, 
and in the year following, after some opposition, passed.1_ Under its 
provisions a force of 30,000 Militia infantry was to be raised in 
England and Wales by means of the ballot, the principle of voluntary 
service being ignored ; and the men were to be exclusively Protestant. 
The Force was placed under the command and government of the 
Lord Lieutenant in each county, and the men were bound to serve 
for three years, to be called up annually for training, and were liable to 
embodiment “in case of actual invasion, or upon imminent danger 
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thereof, or in case of rebellion.” In the year 1759 this Militia was 
called out for permanent duty, and served in different parts of 
England for four years continuously, with credit to itself and. the 
country, and was disembodied at the Peace in 1763, receiving for its 
service the thanks of Parliament. The serious character of the war 
in which the country was engaged with the American Colonies induced 
the Government in 1776 to obtain power to extend the liability of 
the Militia by embodying it in cases of Colonial as well as domestic 
rebellion. The Bill introduced for this purpose met with considerable 
opposition, but eventually passed by large majorities ;! and in 1778 
the Militia was for the second time embudied, and remained on perma- 
nent: duty for five years in consequence of the exigencies of the War 
of Independence, in which England had arrayed against her the com- 
bined forces of France, Spain, Holland, and America. During that 
period the force performed steady useful service to the country, and 
during the Gordon Riots in London, in 1780, was of considerable 
assistance to the Government. On the conclusion of peace in 1783 it 
was disembodied, and again received the thanks of Parliament. In 
1786 the Militia Laws were consolidated by an <Act,? which in its 
preamble bore testimony to the highly improved position of the Force 
in public estimation. The period of service was at the same time 
raised from three to five years. 

On the expectation of war with France began that long embodi- 
ment, in December, 1792, which continued with most regiments, 
with the exception of a few months, until the year 1816. During 
that period many innovations, which extended the usefulness 
of the Militia, were introduced. In 1793 the Irish Militia, consist- 
ing of Roman Catholics and Protestants, was reorganized, reformed, 
and embodied for permanent duty; in 1797 the same course was 
pursued with regard to Scotland. In 1796, during an epidemic 
of fear of invasion, a new form of Militia, styled supplementary, was 
raised, consisting of 64,000 men, but it was most unpopular with the 
people, who looked upon it as an unjust and unnecessary tax upon 
the resources of the country ; its existence was, in consequence, a very 
brief one. In 1798, in consequence of the unfortunate state of Ireland, 
a number of English Militia regiments made a voluntary offer to extend 
their service to that country to suppress the rebellion and repel the 
invasion of the French. This was, of course, a serious innovation on the 
constitution of the Militia, and met with a corresponding amount of 
opposition in Parliament; but the King was empowered® to accept the 
offers of service, and the regiments of English Militia which served in 
Ireland were noted for their discipline, regularity, and efficiency; and 
I believe I am correct in saying that the Government placed moro 
reliance upon them than upon any other troops serving in that 
country: they twice received the thanks of the Irish Houses of 
Parliament, and of the Commander-in-Chief. The year 1802 
witnessed a further and important alteration in the constitution of 
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the Militia,! for in that year Roman Catholics, before eligible only in 
Ireland, were admitted into it upon the same conditions as Pro- 
testants. On lst July, 1811, was passed the Interchange Act,? which 
enabled the British Militia to serve in Ireland, and the Irish Militia to 
serve in England and Scotland. Previous to this no regiment could be 
ordered to serve outside its own portion of the United Kingdom; and 
much more serious opposition to the change was anticipated in Parlia- 
ment than actually took place. But the most important innovation 
occurred in the year 1813, when an Act’ was passed to enable the 
Militia to serve abroad as Militia with their own Officers. Under its 
provisions three strong battalions, composed entirely of Militia 
Officers and men, were formed, embarked for France, and joined the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in that country, This was the most 
serious departure from the constitutional idea of the Force’s liabilities 
that has ever taken place, and it is of the utmost importance to my 
present purpose: I shall have occasion to refer to it again. In 1815, 
notwithstanding that peace had been concluded, the Militia was per- 
mitted to remain embodied. Constitutional objection was raised to this 
course in Parliament by Sir Samuel Romilly and others, but in two 
divisions the House of Commons supported the Government, which 
subsequently passed a Bill,* authorizing the Crown to keep the 
Militia embodied even after peace had been concluded. In 1816 
the Militia was disembodied, after a tour of permanent duty amount- 
ing, with the exception of a few months, to twenty-three years. 
During that long period the Force had garrisoned the kingdom ; had 
been employed in quelling insurrections and riots, and preserving the 
peace of the country generally. It had supplied to the Army during 
the Peninsular War its best recruits, and many were drafted so hastily 
that they used frequently to fight in the ranks of the Line in their 
Militia uniforms. It may be well to give some illustration of the extent 
to which volunteering from the Militia to the Army was carried out 
during that long embodiment; how Commanding Officers, with a 
patriotism which reflected everlasting credit upon them, not only sub- 
mitted to, but actually encouraged, their regiments being periodically 
reduced to skeletons to fill the wasted ranks of the Army. In July, 
17°, 26,237 men volunteered to the Regular Army, and in October a 
further number of 26,173 men. In 1805-6, 16,548 men transferred 
their services, of which number 11,000 volunteered in a fortnight. 
In 1807-8, 29,108 men volunteered, and in the year 1809-10 the 
number was 22,885, of which nearly 16,000 volunteered in the month 
of April, 1809, less than three months before the battle of Talavera 
was fought, one of the bloodiest battles in the Peninsula, on which 
occasion, to quote Napier, “ the greater part were raw men, so lately 
drafted from the Militia, that many of them still bore the number 
of their former regiments on their accoutrements.” In 1811-12, 
the number was 21,380 men, and in 1813-14, 22,491. In 1815, on the 
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renewal of the war on Buonaparte’s escape from Elba, troops were 
pushed forward at once to the seat of war, and the Militia again 
volunteered in large numbers to the Line, their presence being dis- 
tinctly pointed out by their knapsacks; and by this circumstance and 
by their great numbers they attracted particular notice on the occasion 
of the celebrated moonlight march from Brussels, which terminated in 
the battle of Waterloo. In that battle we are told that Militiamen 
were so far represented that the Scots Guards and the Black Watch 
had 800 of them in their ranks, and that some of the Guards fought in 
their Surrey Militia jackets. Lord Castlereagh, in Parliament, spoke 
in the highest possible terms of the value of the Militia to the 
country during the war. They also received the thanks of Parliament 
and of the Commander-in-Chief. As to the condition of the Force as a 
military body during that long period, we have the testimony of the 
great Duke. In one of the last speeches he ever made in his life in 
the House of Lords, in 1852, he said: ‘In the last war I had great 
experience of the value of several regiments of English Militia, and 
can assure your lordships that they were in as high a state of disci- 
pline and as fit for service as any men I ever saw in my life, even 
amongst Her Majesty’s troops. It was quite impossible to have a body 
of troops in higher order, or in better spirit, or more fit for discipline, 
than these bodies of British Militia were at the commencement of 
the century up to 1810; they were as fine corps as ever were seen.” 
During the long period of peace which succeeded Waterloo, from 
1816 until the year 1852, the Militia was much neglected, but 
in 1852 the condition of affairs on the Continent compelled the 
Government to look to the country’s means of defence. The country 
turned its thoughts to the long neglected Militia, and on June 30, 
1852, an Act! was passed to consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to the force. The only important alteration occasioned by that law 
was that the voluntary principle was substituted for the ballot. The 
ballot still remains operative to this day, and may be put in force in 
any county which fails to enlist the required quota by voluntary 
means. In consequence of the war with Russia the Militia was 
embodied in 1854, and in December of that year was passed an Act? 
which opened out a new area of service for the force, and which 
«enabled Her Majesty to accept the service of the Militia out of the 
United Kingdom for the vigorous prosecution of the war. The places 
to which their services were extended were Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
lonian Islands. Fifty regiments offered their services, and the offers 
of ten were accepted, and they proceeded to the Mediterranean. In 
1856 the Militia was disembodied, having been embodied and having 
done permanent duty in England and the Mediterranean for two years, 
and contributed during that period 32,000 men to the Regular Army. 
In 1857, in consequence of the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny in 
India, many Militia regiments were ordered to be embodied; but it 
was discovered that no power existed to call out the force under such 
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circumstances; Her Majesty was therefore authorized by a special 
Act! “to draw out and embody the Militia, or some part of it, for a 
time, in consequence of the sudden demand for the services in India 
of a large portion of the regular forces.” The Force remained or 
duty until May, 1860, having in the interval again contributed a 
large number of men to the Regular Army. The condition of the 
Militia both at home and abroad during these two embodiments is 
too well known to need any remarks from me; and all reports show 
that the regiments were in excellent condition, and fit for any ser- 
vice; and I have no doubt that many Officers now living can add 
their testimony to this. 

On 20th August, 1867, was passed the Militia Reserve Act,” a most 
important Act in regard to the constitution of the Force. Under its 
provisions one fourth of the quota of the United Kingdom, or 
30,000 men, were authorized to be enlisted, at an additional bounty of 
1l. per annum, in consideration of which they became liable to be 
drafted into any regiment of the Regular Army in case of war, or 
imminent danger thereof. This was followed on 13th May, 1869, by 
Parliament abolishing? the property qualification for Officers, and om 
17th August, 1871, by the Regulation of the Forces Act,* which 
made still further alterations, for the command of the Militia 
was transferred from the Lieutenants of counties, in whose hands 
it had remained since the year 1549, to the Crown, and placed in the 
hands of the General Officers of districts, and the Officers were from that 
time commissioned by the Sovereign, instead of by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. By Section 2 of the Mutiny Act of 1877, a very important 
change was made in regard to the Officers, for under that section 
they are made subject to the Mutiny Act and Articles of War during 
the non-training, as well as the period during which their regiments 
may be assembled for training and exercise. On Ist July, 1881, the 
Militia was closely associated with the Regular Army, and became a 
distinct portion of the territorial regiments, adopting the same 
uniform and badges. The last occasion on which the Militia was 
embodied was in the year 1885, when two brigades of artillery, five 
battalions of infantry, and one rifle battalion were called out and 
remained on permanent duty for seven months, that measure being 
adopted because, to quote the words of the Proclamation, “the presenti 
state of affairs in the Soudan, and the necessity in connection there- 
with of taking steps for the defence of Egypt, and for the protection 
of the interests of the Empire, have, in our opinion, constituted a 
case of great emergency within the meaning of the Militia Act of 
1882.” Taking it that one of the primary duties of the Militia is to 
keep the Army constantly supplied with recruits, the Service has 
certainly kept up its usefulness in that respect. During the year 
1889, 12,599 men enlisted in the Regular Army from the Militia. 
During the last five years the number contributed to the Army 
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amounted to 63,189, and not fewer than 115,900 since the commence- 
ment of the year 1880. 

I hope I have now explained to some extent the services which 
the Militia has rendered to this country, and the various changes 
and extensions which have been gradually introduced in regard to 
the liabilities and conditions of service in the Militia up to the 
present time, when the exact position the Force will occupy in the 
event of serious hostilities has, fortunately, been clearly defined. 
The Militia may be embodied upon any “imminert national danger 
or great emergency,” and in the event of invasion the regiments would 
be called upon as they stand, and would be used in the first line as 
an integral part of the defensive forces of the country. In the 
opinion of the military authorities, no military expedition could be 
sent abroad and maintained at its fighting strength in the event of’ 
the country being engaged in a serious foreign war, without the 
embodiment of the Militia. The idea of the present organization of 
the Army is that whenever an important expedition is despatched 
abroad, thereby necessitating a considerable number of our terri- 
torial regiments having both Line battalions away from the country, 
the Militia would be at once embodied. The normal constitution of a 
territorial regiment being two Line battalions, two Militia battalions, 
and a depdt, both Militia battalions would be embodied in those 
regiments which had two Line battalions abroad, one Militia batta- 
lion in those which had one Line battalion abroad, and the depot 
would be raised to the strength of a battalion. The troops at the 
seat of war would then be fed by their own Militia battalions at home, 
to which all recruits would be passed from the depét as soon as they 
were capable of bearing arms, und for which all enlistments would be 
for general service. The Militia battalion would thus perform for the 
troops on active service functions precisely analogous to those which 
in peace-time the home battalions perform for their twin battalions in 
India or the Colonies, and would actually become in all senses a part 
of the Regular Army, within, of course, the limit that they cannot, 
by present Act of Parliament, volunteer for service beyond the Medi- 
terranean, ‘hat these are obligations both real and serious is proved 
by the fact that since the reorganization of the Force in 1757, it has 
been embodied for permanent duty on eight different occasions, of 
which three have been in the last thirty-six years, and the last as 
recent as the year 1885. 

That the Militia has in these circumstances hecome a service of 
considerable importance you must all acknowledge; and that the 
services for which they are liable in the event of war are of no mear 
significance even they are ready to admit; but many, and I believe 
the majority of them, are strongly of opinion that the time has 
arrived when another step forward may be made, and even those 
services may be considerably extended, with the distinct approval of 
the Officers, without any objection on the part of the men, and with 
great advantage to the country. I think that there exists in the 
Militia a strength and a power which is not sufficiently realized, and 
I should like to see that power utilized to the advantage of the 
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country, and developed to the fullest extent possible. I believe the 
Officers are all animated with but one desire, and that is to bring 
more to the front and extend the usefulness and efficiency of the Force 
to which they have the honour to belong, and in that way add to the 
power of this kingdom; and it is suggested that no better way of 
accomplishing that object exists than by altering the present conditions 
of service of the Militia, and in future appointing al] Officers and 
enlisting all recruits subject to the liability for garrison duty abroad. 
The increase te the military strength of the nation consequent on 
such an extension of service must be obvious. If this country is ever 
engaged in a serious Continental war, a considerable portion of the 
burden of maintaining that war will have to be borne by the Militia. 
There can be no earthly doubt upon that. During the South 
African campaign of twelve years ago, when we had to contend against 
a savage people armed only with spears, it was found necessary to 
send out a considerable number of regular soldiers, amounting to 
about 20,000 men. In Egypt, in 1882, it was necessary to employ a 
large number of regiments, and not only English but Indian troops 
also; and in 1885 so many men were required in that country, that it 
was found absolutely necessary, even after taking Colonial troops, to 
embody a number of the Militia. The strain on our military resources 
caused by these minor expeditions is but as child’s play compared to 
what it will be if we have the misfortune to be engaged in an 
European war. It is quite clear that we shall have to look for 
assistance beyond the soldiers of the Regular Army, and to what 
force will the country look? Clearly to the Militia. We maintain 
in England a large and somewhat expensive, though thoroughly 
efficient, force of Volunteers, and I presume that they will assist, to 
some extent at least, to supply the requirements of home garrison 
duty in case of pressing necessity. In this way they will be able to 
relieve a portion of the Militia of that duty, and enable them to go 
abroad, where their services would clearly be of greater value. The 
memorandum of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge on the organi- 
zation of the various military land forces of the country, and the 
Report of the Committee on the details involved therein, printed in 
1872, contemplated the necessity of reinforcing the field army by 
Line battalions drawn from the Colonies, and replacing them by 
Militia battalions volunteering for such service. The Committee con- 
sisted of Major-General Sir Patrick McDougall; Colonel Middleton, 
R.A.; Colonel, now Lord, Wolseley ; Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Ewart, R.E., 
now Lieut.-General and Governor of Jersey; and Mr. R. H. Knox, of 
the War Office. 

Supposing that this country were engaged in a great struggle on 
the frontier of India, it would surely be very desirable for the Govern- 
ment to be able to reinforce the English garrison of India with 
the majority of their troops from the Mediterranean, Egypt, and 
some of our Colonies; and they would have no difficulty in doing 
this if they were empowered to replace those troops at once by the 
organized battalions of Militia. In the event cf Europe being the 
scene of war, the Government could move nearly all its xegular 
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troops at once from Malta, Gibraltar, the Channel Islands, and other 
places, with the knowledge that their duties could be undertaken by 
regiments of embodied Militia already enlisted for foreign service. 
It would enable the Government in these days, when time is a very 
important factor, to concentrate at once at the critical place as many 
as they chose of their regular troops. In fact they have that very 
object in view. The Government acknowledge that they look to the 
Militia to supply a large number of regiments for foreign service. 
We have Lord Wolseley’s word for it: ‘‘We should hope to use the 
Militia very largely indeed for all our foreign garrisons.” But the 
hopes of the Government are entirely dependent on the willingness 
of the Militia to volunteer for the duty. 

Under the present Militia Act! the Militia is liable to be called out 
and embodied “in case of imminent national danger or of great: 
emergency ;” but the exact words with regard to the area of service 
are as follows :— 

Part III, Section 12. ‘*(1.) Any part of the Militia shall be liable 
to serve in any part of the United Kingdom, but no part of the 
Militia shall be carried or ordered to go out of the United Kingdom. 

“(2.) Provided that if any part of the Militia make a voluntary 
offer, certified by their Commanding Officer, to extend their services 
to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, the Isle of 
Man, Malta, and the garrisons of Gibraltar, or any of them, it shall 
be lawful fer Her Majesty, if she thinks fit, to accept such offer, and to 
employ the said part of the Militia accordingly ; and where such offers 
are made by several parts of the Militia, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty, as may seem fit, to accept some and refuse others of such 
offers. 

“ (3.) It shall be lawful for Her Majesty to direct the Commanding 
Officer of any part of the Militia to propose to that part to make an 
offer to extend the area of their service as aforesaid, under such regu- 
lations as Her Majesty may be pleased to appoint. 

“*(4.) A person shall not be compelled to make an offer to serve as 
aforesaid, or be engaged to serve, except by his own consent; and a 
Commanding Officer shall not certify any voluntary offer previously 
to his having explained to every person offering so to serve that the 
offer is to be purely voluntary on his part.” 

And what is the effect of all this? It means simply that the 
Militia would first have to be embodied. Circulars would then be 
sent round to all the regiments. They would be assembled by their 
Commanding Officers, and asked whether they would be willing to go 
abroad or not; and this would not only be an element of great uncer- 
tainty, but take up considerable time. Any country which professes 
to possess anything like a military organization has all its plans and 
arrangements settled beforehand. But what organization and arrange- 
ments is it possible for our War Office to make, with the present 
system of enlistment in the Militia, to secure that a force shall be 
disposable for foreign service in case of emergency? It is certain 
that we shall require a number of Militiamen to serve in the Medi- 

145 & 46 Vict., cap. 49. 
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terranean and Channel Islands, but can we lay our hands upon them ? 
No; we can only trust to their volunteering, and that is the extent of 
our organization. But supposing the men decline to volunteer, the 
War Office will be placed in rather an awkward position; and is it 
wise to rest content on a prospect of such uncertainty? It is 
certainly not an organization suitable to a country maintaining such 
a small army as England does. 

Some people will no doubt say that experience shows that the 
Militia has always willingly volunteered for foreign service in time 
of war; and it would be better not to risk the effect upon re- 
cruiting of such a radical change as is proposed, but wait until 
the men are actually required, and then encourage them to volun- 
teer. I entirely dissent from this line of argument. I prefer that 
such an organization should be made beforehand as would permit of 
the Militia being immediately utilized, instead of waiting for the 
circumlocution and uncertain process of embodying the Force first 
and inviting it to volunteer afterwards. No military calculations can 
be made beforehand upon a system based on such a principle. 
Some of you will remember the words of the Royal Commission of 
1866: “ Recent events, however, have taught us that we must not 
rely in future on having time for preparation. Wars will be sudden 
in their commencement and short in their duration; and woe to that 
country which is unprepared to defend itself against any contingency 
that may arise.” I1t must make all the difference in maturing our 
military plans to be able to know in time of peace how many men 
can be counted upon in the event of war. It is a poor policy 
waiting until the country is in jeopardy to invite the men, by 
spirit-stirring speeches and appeals to their love of country and 
glory, to volunteer for a duty for which they might easily be 
made liable on enlistment. As Colonel Coleridge Grove, C.B., 
Assistant Adjutant-General, said, before the Militia Committee, in 
advocating the maintenance of the Militia Reserve: ‘‘ We should be 
prepared with our whole organization beforehand; it would come to 
organizing our expedition specially at the time when it had to be 
sent abroad, and all our military policy at present is directed to 
having everything in such a state that when you want to send an 
expedition abroad you have simply to issue orders that such troops 
are required, and the remaining preparations are cut and dried.” It 
would be what Lord Wolseley, in advocating also the maintenance of 
the Militia Reserve, described as the difference between organization 
and wart of organization. His words were: “If you have the men 
down, with their names and places of residence, in a list, that means 
organization ; whereas, if you have not the men down, with their 
names and places of residence in a list, but depend upon getting 
them when you want them, that is want of organization. And the 
absence of such an organization would be an element of very great 
danger ; you might not get the men at all.’””, The Duke of Wellington 
said: “There is nothing so necessary as to look forward to future 
wars, and to our early preparation for them. Our wars have always 
been long, and ruinous in expense, because we were unable to prepare 
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for the operations which must have brought them to a close, for 
years after they were commenced. But this system will no longer 
answer. 

My own humble opinion is strongly in favour of securing the 
services of the men in time of peace, and making the area of service 
in the Militia clearly defined on enlistment. And I believe the 
majority of Militia Officers are of a similar opinion. We wish to be 
constituted the real reserve of the Army of the Line. We are so now 
in name. We wear the same uniform as regiments of the Line, we 
bear the same titles, and carry the same badges, and we should like 
to have a corresponding increase in our liabilities and usefulness. 
‘We are anxious to assume the position of a real reserve, with its real 
responsibilities. In fact, we desire that it should be an understood 
thing, and definitely laid down by Act of Parliament, that in time cf 
war and emergency we should be subject to foreign service, the same 
as the Line. It would increase our value to the State; it would add 
to our prestige, and would raise the whole tone of the Force. 

Many of you no doubt will say that all this reads very well and 
looks very simple on paper, but that the scheme is beset with com- 
plications and difficulties. It may appear so at first, but I think that 
the majority of the difficulties are more imaginary than real. I admit 
that there are objections to the change which I advocate, and that 
some of them are well founded. And I know that there is an amount 
of prejudice to be contended with, not only outside the Militia, but 
also in it. But at the same time I think that the objections and diffi- 
culties are few, and may be more easily overcome than is generally 
imagined. I will, with your permission, deal with these objections, 
one by one; and I will take the most important one first. The objec- 
tion to such an alteration in the character of the Force, on constitutional 
and political grounds. In regard to the constitutional aspect of the 
question, I may say, at once, that I consider that the whole history of 
the Militia is one continuous record of alterations, extensions, and 
innovations on the original constitutional character of the Force. At 
one time the Militia was the only recognized military force in the 
kingdom, but the Constitution of the country was altered to introduce 
astanding army. It was one of the first changes in the constitution of 
the Force to admit half-pay Army Officers without a property quali- 
fication; it was a serious alteration to abolish finally all property 
qualification for Officers; and, to finish up with, to place them under the 
Mutiny Act all the year round, whether out for training or not. It was 
a serious alteration in the constitution of the English Militia to admit 
Roman Catholics in it, as was done in 1802. It was a serious inroad 
upon its constitutional character to allow the men to serve in Ireland 
during the Rebellion of 1798; and to allow the service of the Militia 
ef England, Scotland, and Ireland, to be interchangeable, as was 
done in 1811, by a measure which was strongly opposed in Parliament 
by Lord Temple, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Wynn, and others. The 
essential feature of the Militia, as a purely defensive force, was broken 
in upon by allowing regiments to serve in the Peninsula in 1814. 
It was a direct violation of the constitution of the Militia to entice 
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the men to volunteer into the Regular Army; to allow the men to 
serve in the Mediterranean in 1855-56; to embody the Force in 
cases of Colonial as well as domestic rebellion; and to remove it out 
of the hands of the Lords Lieutenant. It was a decided alteration in 
the defensive character of the force to establish the Militia Reserve. 
All these have been innovations, and many of them serious innova- 
tions, each in turn opposed in Parliament, and each in its turn 
attended with the usual constitutional and political objections which 
meet the change which I propose to-day. But they have all been 
changes and extensions in the liabilities of the Militia, which have 
raised it enormously in value as a military force; and, what is more, 
they have been met with the entire approbation of the Officers and 
men. 

It is impossible to say what Bills can and what Bills cannot be 
passed in Parliament; but I am certainly strongly disposed to think 
that, as it has been possible to introduce all these changes in the 
constitution of the Militia, with the sanction of Parliament, in days, 
mark you, when people were particular in maintaining, in every way, 
the constitutional institutions and associations of this kingdom, there 
should certainly not be much difficulty, in these degenerate days, 


in making an addition to the present Militia Act for the purpose of . 


enlisting all men for the Force, in future, for foreign service, in the 
event only of serious national emergency, of which Parliament itself 
would be constituted the judge. 

I have been told that the greater part of the opposition in the 
House of Commons would come from the employers of labour. It 
appears to me that the action of the employers of labour, in respect 
to military service in this country, is exceedingly selfish and un- 
patriotic, and we may well be called a nation of shopkeepers. Com- 
pulsory service is only kept out of England by means of a successful 
voluntary system of recruiting; and yet the employers of labour, who, 
of all others, ought liberally to support such a system, as it frees 
them of a duty which every citizen owes, and should be proud to 
acknowledge—that of taking part in the defence of the Empire—and 
leaves them uncontrolled liberty and time to pile up their money 
while others undertake their duties as citizens—yet these are the very 
men who put the greatest difficulties in the way of the voluntary 
system working successfully. The Secretary of State tells us that 
employers of labour object to taking men of the Army Reserve into 
their employ, because of their liability to be called upon for duty. 
They object to these very men, but for whose coming forward and 
serving in their place, conscription would have to be enforced in 
England, which means that each of these patriotic employers of labour 
would have to serve in person. But for the employers of labour 
the ranks of the Militia would be full at this moment; but for their 
want of patriotism thousands of men would annually re-engage, who 
at present are not at liberty to doso. And now I am told that it is 
from these same gentlemen, who sit in the House of Commons, that 
the greatest opposition to any change in the present conditions of 
service in the Militia is likely to emanate. I confess I entirely fail 
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to see what earthly difference such a change should make to them. 
If the militiamen in their employ are liable, as they certainly are, to 
be taken away from their work to be embodied in the event of 
emergency; and if they are taken from their factories and work- 
shops, from their mills and agricultural occupations, how can it be 
of any importance to the employers of labour whether the men are 
serving as soldiers at Portsmouth or in the Mediterranean? And 
under the extended conditions of service they would not be likely to 
be embodied any oftener than now. The contingency is clearly laid 
down, and Parliament is the judge of it. 

The next thing to be considered is how such a change would be 
received by the Officers. Without expressing a decided opinion as 
to every Officer in the Service, there can be no possibility of a doubt 
that the great majority would welcome with acclamation any change’ 
which, like the one now proposed, would raise the whole tone of the 
Force. Colonel Valentine Baker, writing in 1869, says: “I have 
consulted many Militia Colonels, and they invariably told me that 
nothing would be more popular with the Force than that it should be 
liable to service abroad, as well as at home, in case of war.” In1876, 
the Earl of Abingdon and other Commanding Officers expressed 
similar opinions before the Militia Committee which sat that year. 
Colonel Walker—who, by the bye, has done as much for the Service 
in every way, in improving its efficiency and raising its tone, as any 
other man living—in a lecture delivered in this theatre on 21st May, 
1880, advocated the same idea, in which he was supported by Colonel 
Moncrieff and others. At the Conference of Militia Commanding 
Officers held in London in 1889, their opinion was clear and decided : 
‘‘What we wish for would be that we should be constituted the 
reserve of the Army of the Line, It was the preponderating sense 
of the meeting that the Militia should assume that position, and 
accept with it its responsibilities; that it should be an understood 
thing that in law, as well as in fact, in war-time we should be subject 
to foreign service. The feeling was very strong in that direction.” 
The Earl of Sandwich, Lord Claud Hamilton, and Sir John Burgoyne 
gave evidence to a similar effect before the Militia Committee which 
sat last year, and I don’t think it is necessary for me to say more 
than that the proposed change would meet with the hearty and 
entire approval of the Officers in the Militia, and would be a most 
popular change for any Government to introduce. 

A far more important point to be considered is, what effect such a 
change would have upon recruiting. This is one of the most vital 
points which have to be taken into consideration. Without the 
approval of the rank and file it would be impossible for any Govern- 
ment to introduce such a change in the conditions of service of the 
men, and before such a change could be even contemplated it would 
be desirable to show that it would not be likely to hinder the class 
from which recruits are now drawn from enlisting as freely as hitherto 
into the Militia. In the opinion of many of the Commanding Officers, 
those most qualified to express an opinion, it would have no effect 
whatever one way or the other upon recruiting, and they think that 
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the men would receive the new conditions of service with complete 
indifference. At the present time, nine out of every ten men who 
enlist in the Militia come from exactly the same class as the recruits 
for the Regular Army, and so long as the terms offered them are 
acceptable, I feel sure that the question of the area of their service 
would not affect them in the slightest; that it would scarcely enter 
into their calculation. We are fortunately able to show that on every 
occasion of difficulty and danger the rank and file of the Militia have 
come forward and volunteered for foreign service; and, as under 
their present conditions of service they are liable to be embodied in 
certain cases of emergency, I believe that when once taken away 
from their homes and work, and, as they themselves would say, “on 
the job,” they would every bit as soon serve in the Mediterranean 
or in Egypt, as in Portsmouth or Aldershot. A service of inactivity 
at home in such stirring circumstances as would necessitate the 
embodiment of the Militia would be far less attractive than service 
abroad, and there are few men of spirit, of which I believe nine out 
of every ten Englishmen to be possessed, who would not prefer the 
service attended with the greatest novelty, excitement, and responsi- 
bility. As the late Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote in 1868,! “It isa 
mistake to suppose that the foreign service which so largely enters 
into the system of the British Army is unfavourable to recruiting. 
It may deter some, but to the majority of young men it is a decided 
attraction.” 

We have had some experience of the sort of spirit which has 
hitherto pervaded the Militia in regard to extending their service. 
In the year 1798, when Ireland was disturbed with rebellion, and an 
invasion of the French had become a reality, large numbers of the 
Militia of their own free will, from purely patriotic motives and 
without any inducement in the way of bounty, offered their services 
to the King, and exchanged comfortable service in England for the 
harassing and dangerous duty required in Ireland. The English 
Militia regiments served there with credit, and some of them, my 
own regiment included, bear the harp on their colours for their 
distinguished service at that critical period. During that great 
contest in the Peninsula many regiments offered their services in a 
body, and begged to be sent to the seat of war, but of course the 
offers were not accepted. At the end of the year 1813, when Europe 
was making a supreme effort to complete the ruin of Napoleon, 
England proposed to co-operate in the general movement by sending 
over large reinforcements, including a force of Militia infantry, who 
were to serve under the Duke of Wellington as Militia with their own 
Officers, and commanded by their own Officers. An Act of Parliament? 
was passed for the purpose, and, at the end of the year 1813, three 
strong provisional battalions of Militia were formed into a Militia 
brigade, under the commana of Major-General Sir Henry Bayly, 
G.C.H., late Coldstream Guards. The Ist battalion was commanded 
by Colonel the Marquis of Buckingham, of the Royal Bucks Militia; 
1 “The British Army,” Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., 1868. 

2 54 Geo. ILI, cap. 1, sects. 1 and 2. 
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the 2nd battalion by Colonel Edward Bayly, of the Royal West 
Middlesex Militia; and the 3rd battalion by Colonel Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, of the Royal Denbighshire Militia, whose regiments 
formed a considerable portion of the battalions they commanded. 
This Militia brigade embarked at Portsmouth in March, 1814, and, 
after being fired upon at Blaye on the coast of France, landed at 
Pauillac, and immediately marched through Bordeaux for Toulouse, 
but unfortunately arrived just too late to take part in the battle. 
The splendid appearance of the men, however, did not escape notice, 
and the three battalions were the admiration of every Officer of the 
Peninsular Army who saw them. The brigade, after forming part of 
the force which held the South of France until the peace, returned to 
England, and was broken up by the Officers and men returning to their 
regiments. This is the first instance of the Militia ever having served’ 
abroad as Militia. The Officers and men were militiamen in every 
sense of the word, but they had the satisfaction of serving their 
country abroad at a critical period, and at the peace returned to their 
regiments.! 

In addition to the ten Militia regiments which served in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Corfu, and Zante during the Crimean War, no fewer than 
fifty regiments, representing a force of over 50,000 Officers and 
men, volunteered for foreign service during that war; and many 
volunteered again during the Indian Mutiny. And, coming to times 
more recent, it deserves to be recorded, to the great credit of the 
Militia Service, that thirty-seven battalions, representing a force 
of 35,000 men, made a voluntary offer of their services in Egypt 
to the Government during the critical period of the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882. It is worth while to quote the statement of the 
Secretary of State for War, in the House of Commons, on 7th 
August, 1882: ‘The offers we have received from Militia battalions, 
not only seeking to be embodied, but placing themselves at Her 
Majesty’s disposal for active service in Egypt, are quite without 
precedent ; tifty-two battalions, representing nearly 50,000 men, have 
expressed a wish to be embodied, and of these, thirty-seven, repre- 
senting nearly 35,000 men, have volunteered for active service.” 
These are all instances of how the men have at various times 
volunteered for foreign service, and you must admit that they are all 
instances in favour of the supposition that the proposed change in 
the conditions of service would, at all events, not be disagreeable to 
their feelings. Again, we have in this country a Militia Reserve of 
30,000 men, who, in consideration of an additional bounty of 1/. per 
annum, engage for six years to serve anywhere in the world in the 
Regular Army in the event of war. Now these men, as is well known, 
are the flower of the whole Militia. They are a magnificent body of 


1 Tt may interest some Officers to hear that I have been successful, after some 
trouble and correspondence, in ascertaining the fate of the colours carried by these 
Militia battulions in the Peninsula, and those of the 2nd Battalion are to be exhibited 
in the Royal Military Exhibition. ‘The colours of the 1st Battalion are too much 
tattered to be removed, while those of the 3rd Battalion are supposed to have been 
destroyed in a fire at Wynnstay. 
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men, selected specially for steadiness of character, physique, and 
general efficiency. And, pray, why is it possible to obtain such a 
superior class of men? Because the Service is so attractive. That 
liability to foreign service, which you fear will be detrimental to 
recruiting, is so congenial to their tastes that they volunteer in 
thousands for it, and consequently only the very best men are taken. 
But, you will say, you give them an additional bounty of 11. a year, 
and it is that which attracts them. The answer to this is that the 
almost universal opinion amongst Commarding Officers is that if the 
bounty were reduced to one-half the amount the number of applicants 
would be just as many. 

Again, [am told that the disinclination to foreign service would 
come chiefly from the married men; and that it would not emanate 
so much from the men themselves as from their wives. This is a 
pure matter of conjecture, and, if true, is a strong point in favour 
of the men being enlisted for foreign service as recruits, and when 
young, instead of waiting till they get older and get married, and 
are consequently less inclined to go abroad. I presume that when 
the majority of men enlist into the Militia they are unmarried— 
because they are practically boys. The Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting has very kindly supplied me with a Return which shows that 
the average age of men who enlist in the Militia is cighteen years and 
nine months, and that last year it was eighteen years and one month. 
Eighteen is the age which they give on enlistment; but every re- 
cruiting Officer knows very well that in nine cases out of ten they are 
very much younger, and that sixteen would better represent the real 
age at which they enlist. At that period of life we need not fear much 
opposition from their wives. 

When embodied, and both Line battalions were abroad, the Militia 
battalions would have thrown upon them the training of all the re- 
cruits required by the battalions on active service, and would answer 
their first call to supply deficiencies, and make up for casualties. 
Consequently, every man who enlisted for the Regular Army at that 
time would be serving in a Militia battalion at home, side by side 
with the Militiamen who had no obligation to serve out of the United 
Kingdom. Now, I ask you whether you think that the position 
in which the Militiamen would find themselves, in these circum- 
stances, would be altogether acceptable to their feelings. Do you not 
think that the greater portion would prefer to be liable, in common 
with their comrades of the Line, for service abroad; but in any 
case you surely don’t imagine that the Army recruit, with his liability 
for active service abroad, will be weak enough to enlist without a 
very substantial bounty over and above what is given to the Militia- 
man? 

I should like to have the question of the proposed change put 
to the men; explaining that no demand can be made upon them for 
foreign service except in case of real emergency, and that the last 
occasion when it was necessary to employ the Militia abroad was 
thirty-five years ago, before the majority of them were born, and that, 
vonsequently, the chance of their ever being required to serve abroad 
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is exceedingly remote. When this is clearly pointed out to them, and 
when it becomes known amongst them that, if required for foreign 
service, they would only be sent abroad in a body, as a regiment, and 
with their own Officers, I feel sure that the change will be far from 
unpopular. You may not all be aware that when the Militia 
Reserve was first started, it was very unpopular with the men. It 
appears that out of three regiments of Militia to whom the terms 
were first made known—the lst Royal Surrey, the Oxfordshire, and 
the Hampshire, only eight men offered themselves for the Reserve. 
The Oxfordshire did not produce a single recruit, neither did the 
Hampshire ; indeed, thirty-eight regiments failed to find a single can- 
didate; and the reason assigned for this remarkable circumstance was 
that the men did not like to serve without their Officers. The men 
asked if their Officers were going too, and, when they found that such 
was not the case, they determined to stop where they were. This is 
a feeling, I might add, which pervades all ranks, Officers as well as 
men; and the Officers have frequently been impatient to go abroad 
as regiments, and disposed to sacrifice anything rather than derogate 
from their integrity as regiments. 

The last, and perhaps most important, thing to be considered in 
connection with the change advocated to-day is that of expense. Under 
our present organization of uncertainty what is the amount which the 
country is paying annually, and what will it have to pay in the event 
of war? It is paying 30,000]. every year in maintaining a Militia 
Reserve ; and it will have to pay enormously in the event of war both 
for inducing the Militia to volunteer for foreign service, and for in- 
ducing volunteers from the Militia to enter the Line. My scheme 
will eventually entail no additional annual expense whatever, and 
will, in the event of war, be the means of bringing about an enor- 
mous saving tothe country. In the first place, I propose to abolish 
the Militia Reserve, by which a sum of 30,0001. would be placed at 
the disposal of the Government; and to utilize that sum in paying 
an additional bounty of 1/. on enlistment to every Militia recruit in 
consideration of the liability to foreign service which he will have to 
undertake. The Militia Reserve is not popular with the Officers. It 
is unpopular with them generally because they Jook upon it as a slight 
that they enlist and drill these men who are liable for active service, 
and command them in time of peace, but in time of war are not allowed 
to accompany them on active service: and there is no doubt that 
this has increased the feeling amongst them that they are merely 
recruiting agents and drill-sergeants for the Army. The Militia 
Reserve is not popular amongst Commanding Officers because the 
men—their best men—are pledged to serve in the Regular Army, and 
they very naturally complain of the arrangement on the reasonable 
ground that at the very time the service of the Militia would be most 
valuable, it would be deprived of a very large portion of its most 
reliable element. They have, it is true, the Adjutant-General’s word 
that if the Militia is embodied for the defence of the country, the 
men would remain with their battalions ; and it is only in case of a 
foreign war that the Militia Reserve men would be taken for the 
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Regular Army. Personally, I consider it as more than probable that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the embodiment would be in consequence of 
a foreign war, and that, therefore, I should look upon it that the mer 
would be pretty sure to be wanted. 

I would abolish the Militia Reserve, because if the recruits of the 
Militia were all enlisted for foreign service in the event of emergency, 
the reason for maintaining it would no longer exist. If the Militia 
is embodied for the defence of the country, the Militia Reserve, we 
are told, would not be wanted, and in that case the money spent upor 
it annually is thrown away. If the Militia is embodied in conse- 
quence of the country being engaged upon some foreign expedition, 
the whole of them would, under my scheme, be liable for foreign 
service. They could then be sent abroad to enable the Linc battalions 
in foreign garrisons to go immediately to the front, and it would 
surely be better policy to take ready seasoned Line battalions to the 
front than to call for 30,000 half-trained Militia Reserve men, and 
distribute them wholesale among the Line battalions. When the 
Militia Reserve was established we had practically no Army Reserve, 
and at that time it would have been extremely difficult for the 
Government to have sent a foreign expedition abroad at all—of the 
strength which it is now considered we ought to be able to send. 
On January 1, 1890, the Army Reserve stood at 54,136 men of al} 
ranks and arms together, and even this is likely to increase, so that 
there is not even the same reason now for maintaining the Militia 
Reserve. I propose, therefore, to utilize the sum saved by abolishing the 
Militia Reserve, amounting roughly to 30,000/. a year, in giving an 
additional sum of 1/. on enlistment to all recruits for the Militia, which 
sum of 30,000]. would eventually just suffice, putting the average 
number of recruits required for the Militia annually at 30,000. For 
the first six yearssome slight additional expense would be necessary, in 
consequence of the annual bounty of 1/. which would still have to be 
paid to the Militia Reserve men already enlisted in that service, but 
this sum, which in the first year would amount to 25,0001., would 
decrease annually at the rate of 5,000/., until the end of the sixth year, 
when it would cease altogether. If the alterations suggested in the 
present Militia Act were introduced, it would take at least six years— 
the length of the engagement of the men now serving—before it came 
into effect over the whole force. On the other hand, if the Government 
offered a bounty of 1/. to all Militiamen now serving to accept the new 
conditions, I believe that nine out of ten men would accept them 
readily. Taking the actual strength of the Militia to be 105,000 men, 
and deducting from that number 26,000 for annual waste, including 
deserters, it would cost the Government an immediate sum of, 
roughly, 80,0001.,if the whoie of the Militiamen now serving accepted 
the new conditions of service. And when we consider that recruits 
only enlist for six years, and weigh the improbability of their ever 
being called upon for foreign service—for the Militia has only been 
embodied once for nine months in the last thirty years, there can be 
very little doubt but that an addition of 11. to the present bounty on 
enlistment would amply suffice to compensate for the liability to 
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serve abroad. I believe that 1/. paid down on enlistment would be 
a far greater inducement than 10s. every year for six years. A 
great number of recruits in this country enlist when in actual want, 
and the additional 1/. then would be a great inducement in recruit- 
ing, and the working classes, remember, place most implicit belief in 
the proverb of “a bird in the hand being worth two in the bush.” 

It is rather unfortunate for my purpose, but it seems a well- 
established maxim on the part of all Governments of whatever 
politics, that during time of peace efficiency should be maintained at 
the smallest possible cost. For a Government gains credit with the 
country in proportion to the lowering of the outlay; and this is 
shown more with reference to military than to other matters. When 
a war, however, is developed, money is wasted in every direction. 
In time of peace Militiamen volunteer to the Regular Army without 
any additional bounty ; but in time of war, when they are required 
quickly and in large numbers, it has been the custom to secure their 
services by means of a lavish expenditure in the way of bounties. I 
have already given you the number of men who have been enticed 
at various times by these tempting offers to volunteer from the 
Militia to the Line. I will now give you some idea of the cost at 
which it was effected. In 1805 and 1806, ten guineas was paid to 
every Militiaman who volunteered for unlimited service; and from 1807 
to 1813 inclusive, it was as high as fourteen guineas for unlimited, 
and ten guineas for limited, service. During the Crimean War the 
amount paid was seven guineas. So that the sum expended annually in 
this way was simply enormous. The volunteers from the Militia to 
the Regular Army, during the two years of the Crimean War, cost 
the country, roughly, 235,000/.; and it is in this direction that my 
scheme must produce a very large eventual saving to the country, 
for if the Militia were already liable for foreign service, an additional 
bounty of from one to two pounds should be quite sufficient to induce 
them to go on to the Line for active service in time of war. In 1854 
and 1855, when the Militia volunteered to extend their service to the 
Mediterranean, they were each paid a bounty of 8l. for five years’ 
service out of the United Kingdom. The offers of ten regiments 
being accepted, the cost to the Government could not have been less 
than 50,0001., for the performance of duties which under the new con- 
ditions of service would not cost the country one penny. 

There is one more point. I have been asked whether I consider 
that the Militia, officered and trained as it is, is fit to be entrusted on 
embodiment with the duty required in foreign garrisons. My 
answer was Yes. My own impression is that the Militia might 
certainly be safely and usefully employed on lines of communications 
and in other ways on active service, though the actual duty which 
I mapped out for them in time of war was first of all to relieve 
the Line battalions of garrison duty abroad and set them free to go 
to the front. I presume that only the best Militia regiments would 
be selected at first for foreign service; that those regiments in 
which the Officers and non-commissioned officers were known to be 
thoroughly efficient, the physique of the men of a superior stamp, 
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the shooting good, and in which the disposition and discipline 
were known to be thoroughly reliable, would be selected first 
for the honour. But, although I do not propose that any Militia 
battalion should be sent to the front until all the available Regular 
battalions are exhausted—because it is not to be expected that a 
Militia battalion, unless embodied for a long period, can obtain 
that discipline and solidity which is to be acquired only by time, 
I still think, at the risk of being considered sanguine, that, if the 
country were hard pressed and every man required whom we could 
lay hands upon, a good Militia battalion would be at all events 
within measurable distance of a moderate Line battalion ; and that a 
good reliable Militia battalion, after a few months’ embodiment, 
would be quite as efficient as a Line regiment composed of recruits 
and young Officers and non-commissioned officers, in which state no 
doubt many would find themselves in the course of a European War. 
This is not my opinion only, but the opinion of Officers who know 
the Militia, and their opinions are invariably favourable to the Force. 
I am going to quote only distinguished soldiers—soldiers qualified to 
express an opinion. I have already told you what a high opinion 
the Duke of Wellington entertained of the embodied Militia, at the 
commencement of the century; Sir John Moore and Lord Buardinge 
held similar views. General Sir William Napier, the historian of the 
Peninsular War, says that the Militia differed from the Regular 
Army in name only. General Sir William Knollys, who had a large 
number of regiments under his command at Aldershot during the 
Crimean embodiment, stated in his evidence before the Militia Com- 
mittee of 1859, that he considered some of the regiments under his: 
command perfectly fit to have gone bodily to the Crimea for any 
service which might have been required of them. Sir de Lacy 
Evans, having taken note of them after his return from the Crimea, 
said in the House of Commons that the only difference he could see 
between them and the Line was that the one wore pewter buttons, 
and the other brass. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who had the 
personal command of twelve Militia regiments at a field day in the 
Long Valley at Aldershot in 1858, said at its close: “All I can 
say, gentlemen, is that I should be proud to command such a force 
on any service, and I feel pretty sure we should not be licked.” 
Lord Seaton, one of the finest soldiers this country has produced, 
and who had considerable experience of the embodied Militia during 
the Indian Mutiny, said that he considered them fit to undertake any 
duties which could be entrusted to regiments of the Line. And 
their opinions, remember, refer to the old days when the discipline of 
a Line regiment was entirely different in character to what it is now. 
The old-fashioned idea of discipline, such as was described by a 
writer in Blackwood, in February, 1689, does not now exist, and, 
what is more, never can exist again. It took then almost a lifetime 
to produce in a regiment the solid, steady, obedient man, or machine, 
called a disciplined soldier. Lord Wolseley says of discipline, “ of all 
military qualities it is, like the hardest and most reliable timber, of 
the slowest growth ;” and that describes discipline thirty years ago, 
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but now a man is considered to be a disciplined soldier after being 
kept in the ranks for three or four years. Very few people outside the 
Service know what a good Militia regiment is like at the present day, 
and what it is capable of undertaking. Lord Wolseley, in his evidence 
last year before the Militia Committee, said: “I have, every year, 
opportunities of seeing a certain number of regiments, and I am 
astonished at the efficiency which they show. I may say that, within 
the last few days, I was at Aldershot at a very remarkably good 
field day. At that field day there was a brigade formed of three 
battalions of the Bedfordshire Regiment, one of the battalions being 
a regular battalion, and the other two being the Militia battalions of 
the Bedfordshire Regiment. Both these Militia battalions were 
absolutely very good. One I think I may say, physically speaking, | 
was as good as any battalion of the Line I have seen this year ; both of 
them drilled remarkably well, and went through the field day with re- 
markable credit ; they were very much under the command of their 
Officers as regards fire discipline, which astonished me.” I may men- 
tion that one of these Militia battalions was commanded by Sir John 
Burgoyne, one of the most able and efficient Commanding Officers in 
the Service. Many Officers of the Regular Army have no doubt had 
opportunities of seeing Militia regiments during their annual training, 
have seen them inspected at the conclusion, and have perhaps been 
surprised at the degree of efficiency obtained in so short a space of 
time; but few probably have ever seen a good regiment parade on 
the first day of the training. General Cunningham Robertson, C.B., 
describes the first parade of the 3rd Battalion of the Scottish 
Borderers on the first day of the training of 1879: “I saw men, 
who inthe morning had arrived in their working dress from distant 
homes in country districts, standing perfectly steady in the ranks, 
well set up, with their hair neatly cut, and with clean shaven chins, 
without a stain on their white belts, without a speck of dust on their 
well-brushed and well-fitted scarlet tunics, when they marched past, 
and did various manoeuvres with the utmost steadiness and precision, 
and without a mistake.” That I call a test of discipline, and I 
doubt very much if the same thing could be said of the Army Reserve 
when they have been called to the colours. You may rest assured, 
gentlemen, that in these days, when the Officers are far more efficient 
than they used to be, when the non-commissioned officers will soon 
be composed chiefly of old soldiers, when a considerable number of 
old soldiers! in the ranks gives a leaven to a regiment, and when great 
attention is paid to musketry, that a good Militia regiment, on 
embodiment, will bear favourable comparison with a regiment of the 
Line, and may be asked to perform any duty at home and abroad, and 
may be trusted to do that duty faithfully and honestly. 

I think I have now touched upon every point in connection with 
this subject which has presented itself to me; and, to sum up, my 
suggestions amount to this: (1) That an alteration be made in the 
present Act of Parliament to admit of all recruits for the Militia 

1 In one militia battalion out of an establishment of 750 there are no fewer than 
450 old soldiers. 
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being enlisted in future for foreign service in case of emergency and 
imminent national danger; and that, in consideration of the altered 
conditions of service, an additional sum of ll. be paid to every 
recruit on enlistment, and to all men at present serving who are 
prepared to accept the newconditions. (2) That the Militia Reserve 
be abolished, and that the money thereby reverting to the Govern- 
ment be devoted towards defraying the cost of the additional 
bounty. 

In the observations which you have been kind enough to allow me 
to make, and have listened to with such patience, I hope you have 
not thought that I have attempted to lay down too strongly any 
particular theories of my own. My principal object in reading 
a paper at all was to elicit from Officers of experience and know- 
ledge their opinions with regard to the change. The actual idea 
of the Militia being liable for service abroad in time of war is no 
new one to begin with. It has had many advocates, and powerful 
advocates. Sir Harry Calvert, the distinguished Adjutant-General 
to the Forces early in the century, and Lord Castlereagh, both, I 
believe, entertained some such idea. Lord Monck and Lord North- 
brook both advocated in the House of Lords in 1869 a similar 
system. General Peel, one of our most able War Ministers, 
advocated the same idea before the Militia Committee of 1876, saying 
he considered the maintenance of the Militia as a fighting body of 
primary importance; and H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was of 
opinion that it would be most advisable if it could be done. General 
Valentine Baker first advocated the enlistment of the Militia for 
foreign service in 1869, in a pamphlet entitled “Army Reform,” 
which attracted a good deal of attention at the time; and again 
strongly urged its importance in an article in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for August, 1887, a few months before his death, though on a 
completely different system from the one I propose to-day, and on 
a far more expensive scale. Anyhow, I think most people are agreed 
that the subject is ripe for discussion, and that there is no better 
place for discussing it than the theatre of this Institution. As I 
have already remarked, it is a subject of the utmost importance to 
the Militia Service, and there can be no doubt but that the change 
would add enormously to the power, efficiency, utility, and self- 
reliance of the Force. Unfortunately an impression exists, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Militia is misunderstood by the public, and 
neglected by the Government, and that it receives less considera- 
tion than it deserves. The regiments are drilled locally in their 
own counties or at Aldershot, and being called out only at certain 
periods, have not the advantages, which other forces enjoy, of 
being brought frequently in large bodies before their countrymen. 
There are thousands of people in the United Kingdom who have 
never even seen a Militia regiment in their lives. I know several 
people who have lived in London for twenty years and more, aud 
not only have never seen a Militia regiment, but have never seen a 
Militiaman. He is as unknown to the ordinary public as the sacred 
iLis of Egypt. The public and the Press consequently care nothing, 
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and know nothing of the Force, its history, or its obligations. The 
Government, however, does know something of it, and what it is 
capable of undertaking; and it is to the Government we appeal to 
draw the Militia out of that obscurity into which it has been 
relegated. But we should try and meet the Government half way. 
It is a painful thing to have to say, but my opinion is that the Militia 
suffers nearly as much from internal disorder as from external neglect. 
There are some regiments as good as they can be, and the names of 
their Commanding Officers are known to the Government and to 
many Officers in this room; but, unfortuuately, there are others in 
quite a different condition. Some Commanding Officers are content 
to jog on in the same old groove to the Day of Judgment, but they are 
bringing discredit on the Force. We must advance with the rest of 
the Service, or we shall be outpaced, passed on the road, and left 
behind. Let us improve our individual efficiency, and the efficiency 
of our regiments. Let us ask the Government to extend our area of 
service, and increase our importance as a military body. But let us, 
at the same time, show them that we have ideas above gold buttons 
and mere titles; and that we wish to be something more than a mere 
nursery and recruiting agency for the Army :—that we desire to be a 
portion of the Army; and not a portion of the Army in name and 
appearance only, but in reality. 


Colonel ALEXANDER Mav, 8rd Batt. Gordon Highlanders: I am rather sorry, 
Sir, that you have called upon me to open the discussion. I had hoped that 
this task would have fallen to an Officer of perhaps more experience, and older 
than myself; and I should scarcely venture to express the views I hold but for 
the fact that Captain Holden mentioned the name of one whose great profes- 
sional reputation gives immense weight to any recorded opinion he may have 
left behind him. I allude to Valentine Baker Pasha. I had the great fortune, 
at a late period of hia life, to serve Baker Pasha as A.D.C., and I recall an 
occasion when we were riding in the desert together, and he gave his mind to 
me on the very theme this lecture treats of. We had been talking about it the 
night before: something had occurred—a report in the ‘Times,’ which had 
arrived that mail—I think there had been a question in Parliament, and we 
had had a discussion upon it; and suddenly, as I was riding by his side, he 
turned to me and reopened it. He kept me listening to him for an hour— 
listening gladly, as everyone was always too thankful to do when he talked on 
subjects connected with professional matters. He finished up by saying, ‘ Man, 
if ever you get command of your battalion, advocate this change.” ‘Those words, 
Sir, are my authority for standing before you to-day. I do advocate this change. 
I advocate it on the first opportunity I have after returning to the Militia and 
taking command of the battalion in which I commenced my life, under, as you 
know, Sir, a relative of your own, twenty-nine years ago. Captain Holden says, 
“‘We have Lord Wolseley’s word for it: ‘We should hope to use the Militia very 
largely indeed for all our foreign garrisons.’” Now, Sir, those pregnant words 
seem to me at once to open a question which, although it does not come under the 
strict heading of the lecture before us, is so closely woven in with it, that I do not 
think we can discuss one without alluding to the other: to the question of what is 
officially known as the Militia Reserve. Constituted as the law is, a certain number 
of militiamen are now serving on a totally different engagement to their com- 
rades. I cannot, therefore, for the life of me, see how ‘the Militia, as it exists 
to-day, can possibly carry out what Lord Wolseley tells us plainly is our réle ; that 
is, to be available for foreign garrisons. And why? ‘To answer the question, I will 
instance my own case. I command a battalion of what I will call old soldiers—old 
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Militia soldiers. Chiefly on account of the local unpopularity of the new rules of 
recruiting, I cannot get as many recruits as in the old days; and my battalion, 
failing new blood, has gradually dropped to about 600. Of course I have, under 
these circumstances, a large proportion of re-engaged men. Now, if I were em- 
bodied, and embodied under the conditions Captain Holden pointed out, I should 
lose, at one stroke, all my best men, and nearly all my non-commissioned officers! 
In what state should I be then to take my part in garrisoning any station at home 
or abroad? Why, Sir, the thing would be utterly impossible. As an even tolerably 
efficient military unit, the 3rd Battalion Gordon Highlanders would be nowhere ; 
we should, for the time, have ceased to exist in this sense. The most that I could 
hope would be that my good fellows might not be sent to strangers, but that they 
might have the luck to be drafted into one of the Line battalions of our grand old 
regiment—battalions for which every man of us has a warm feeling of pride and 
comradeship. As for the unfortunate Militia battalion, you could do little with it. 
It would be reduced to boys, bandsmen, and a few old sergeants. I might, and I 
probubly should, be able to recruit my ranks after a bit; but where could I get non- 
commissioned officers at such times? They would be impossible to be obtained. 
There is only one other point I will venture to touch upon. Captain Holden raised 
the question, how this proposed change in the terms of enlistment would be prob- 
ably taken by the rank and file and by the Officers. I entirely agree with the way 
in which he answered the question, and I think that in all he said he was perfectly 
correct. I can only speak confidently about my own district, the North-east of 
Scotland; but I am as positive as it is possible to be where certainty is impossible, 
that, as regards that district, it would make no difference whatever. If it did tend 
towards a difference, it might be in the sense of making enlistment in the Militia 
more, so to speak, thought of ; and, consequently, more popular. I demur slightly, 
and in one small matter, to something Captain Holden said about the men. He 
said that they were recruited from exactly the same class as the Service battalions. 
Now, I believe, that is, speaking generally, perfectly true and correct as regards 
England and Ireland. It is, however, only partly true of the North of Scotland. 
We have a class who will readily enough enlist into the, Militia or Naval Reserve, 
but who will not, under any circumstances, enlist into the Line, who, moreover, 
will not become Volunteers. The Line recruiters know it too well, and “ more is the 
pity.’ Yet so it is; and it is the ignorance of this fact which has much to do with 
the falling off of recruiting in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, and in some other 
counties—for the prejudices of this class are not considered, because the class itself 
is ignored. As regards the Officers of the Militia, I do not believe that any appre- 
ciable number of them would object. On the contrary, I believe that every Militia 
Officer worthy of the name looks forward to such a change as to a great possible 
blessing. The time, Sir, has past when the Militia could sit between two solid 
stools—the Line stool and the Volunteer stool. We have got to decide upon which 
stool we will sit, and I am perfectly certain that the more stringent the regulations 
are made, the better will be the class of Officers who will join our ranks. I am 
quite sure myself that if the Government will only take heart of grace, and will 
make the change Captain Holden has so ably advocated, and will, at the same time, 
only be firm enough to make our examinations compulsory, a new era will quickly 
dawn for the Old Constitutional Force. 

Colonel G. G. WALKER, 38rd Batt. K.O. Sco. Borderers, A.D.C.: I think it my 
duty to rise to express the deep sense of obligation under which I feel, in 
common I am sure with every Militia Officer in this room, to our friend Captain 
Holden for his lecture. There may be some, I think however they will be very 
few, who do not agree with him in the principles that he has enunciated—I 
believe they are very few, and I hope after the quotation he has made of what I 
spoke in this room ten years ago, no one will suspect me of being one of that 
very few. I agree with him heartily and cordially in every word which he used. 
I say, with a sense of some responsibility, because I know, and regret to know 
it, in saying so I am speaking counter to the opinion of those in high office in 
the Army at this moment. ‘These are not their opinions, and I regret it deeply. 
It may seem somewhat presumptuous in a mere non-professional soldier like 
myself, but I cannot help saying I disagree with the policy which they propose 
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for the Militia. As Captain Holden has explained to us, if in the event of war 
two Militia battalions are to be embodied, and the depdt is to be swollen to the 
dimensions of a battalion, the result of that would be we should be fighting with 
one hand tied behind our back, if for every two battalions at the fighting front we 
are to maintain three battalions at home, simply performing the duty of a depét. 
I do not believe the country will tolerate such a state of things in any serious war, 
when our Colonies and coaling depéts are crying out for garrisons. I believe that 
will be impossible, and I believe Lord Wolseley himself now admits that the Militia 
must be employed for foreign service. Therefore, Captain Holden only asks them 
to do with system and with organization what will be done otherwise without system 
and without organization. In demanding this I think he is doing great service to the 
military organization of the country. But I should like to say a word or two about 
this system of embodying two Militia battalions, with a depdt of three battalions, 
to do depét duty. I want you to look upon it from the Militia point of view. After 
the outbreak of war every recruit will be enlisted for general service in the regi- 
ment in any one of the four battalions. Therefore you will have your recruits in the 
Militia battalions drilled by Militia Officers, who are practically non-combatant, 
who, understand, should have it impressed upon them that, under no circumstances 
can they be called upon to fight. ‘Therefore, they who are non-combatants will be 
called upon to drill the recruits that are combatants. Is that a right state of things ? 
Then let me put another point. Those of us who do not happen to train at Alder- 
shot or some large centre know that the Militia training of twenty-seven days is a 
rather monotonous and dull affair. Those of us who have done that repeatedly, year 
after year—I speak for myself, having trained for thirty or forty years at the same 
headquarters—I know of nothing that is a more ghastly monotony than the annual 
training. But we accept it cheerfully, and why? Because it is a necessary pre- 
paration. Preparation for what? For war! quite right; and war for the soldier 
means that he is to go and reap the fruits of his labours and the trouble he has 
taken to make himself master of his duty. Is that the case with the Militia Officer? 
He knows that certainly the commencement of war means stripping his battalion of 
all the prime and flower of it, 7.e., the Militia Reserve, Next after that will come 
taking every man who can be induced, by high bounty and the excitement of the 
commencement of hostilities, to volunteer for the Line. He will be left with 200 
or 300 men to begin, not for 27 days, but for 365 days. The old process of drilling 
recruits will be proceeded with, but they will be passed much more rapidly through 
the ranks, and you will see less of them, and have less satisfaction in seeing the 
result of the work than before. Is it possible to expect English gentlemen to 
undertake such duties? I say it isnot. Is it not impossible to maintain a force, as 
a fighting force, of which it is understood that it shall never fight, and that the only 
means by which any man in it can arrive at fighting will be by dissociating himself 
from his regiment? Such a system is impossible; it must end in making faint and 
feeble the high soldierlike spirit which animates the Militia, and it will end in their 
discovering that they have killed the goose for the golden egg. Only one thing 
more, and that is specially for the younger Officers, some of whom I see around me. 
We are asking for an extension of our duties and our privileges, and I hope we 
shall remember that that involves an extension of our responsibilities. It is quite 
true that the opportunities that militiamen have for making themselves masters of 
their professional duties are not frequent ; they are insufficient and rare. I am glad 
to think, latterly, they have been somewhat increased, because, as one result of that 
much-abused Militia Committee, of which I was a member, it has now been laid 
down that every Militia Officer must have at least twelve weeks’ drill during his first 
year, and that alone marks a very great stage of improvement. Quite independently 
of that, I must say, of my own experience, that there has been an immense increase 
in the efficiency of Militia Officers. There are very much fewer of that class which 
used to prevail to some considerable extent—the purely ornamental Officer—the 
man who went on parade only when he could not get leave, who, on such rare 
occasions, was always looking over his shoulder for friendly prompts from the 
colour-sergeant. That sort of man is rare, and is likely to disappear shortly. But 
still we want more progress, and what passed for a fairly efficient Officer twenty 
years ago would not be considered efficient now. Let us ask ourselves if we are 
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doing all we can to make ourselves fit to command the splendid matériel under us, 
and if we sre doing that, we may be sure we are co-operating, in the most able 
manner, with our friend Captain Holden, and that we are doing what we can to 
raise tne Militia in public opinion, and place it in that high historical position 
which it merits, and which the lecturer to-day has done so much to vindicate. 

The CuatrMAN: Before I call on another speaker I should like to mention to the 
meeting that the Earl of Galloway has just left the theatre, but before doing so he 
put into my hands a card, upon which he says that an appointment, which he could 
zot fail to keep, prevented his remaining any longer ; but he would like it to be 
made known to those who are present how thoroughly he endorses all that the 
lecturer has said with regard to the Militia. 

Colonel A. MoncriErrF, C.B.: As an old Officer of Militia I feel it my duty to 
endorse, not only the proposals of the lecturer, but the remarks of the two Officers 
who have just now spoken upon this subject. My experience may be of use in one 
way. I can assure this meeting that, at any rate in my own regiment, the addition 
of the few words to the Attestation Clause, which would have enlisted men for 
foreign service, would have robbed me of very few recruits, and those few I should 
—as the Commanding Officer—have been glad to dispense with. On this subject I 
have, for thirty years, held the same opinions, and I have lost few opportunities of 
expressing them. More than once I have done so in this theatre. The proposed 
condition of enlistment referred to is important, and it is one which, in my opinion, 
should be most seriously considered and carried out. I have frequently consulted 
soldiers, and those in authority, upon the subject, and I may state here that I have 
never heard any valid objection to enlistment to serve on an emergency abroad. 
Many objections, it is true, have been raised, and there may, perhaps, be valid ones 
in existence ; but as yet I have not heard one. From my own experience I can also 
eonfirm what is said as to the Militia regiments in the Mediterranean garrisons at 
the end of the Crimean War. Their splendid physique and look of efficiency was 
striking, and very unlike the replenished regiments then at the front. I shall now 
refer to another part of the subject, viz., the important change made by the esta- 
blishment of the Militia Reserve (by the way, “ Militia Reserve” is a misnomer). 
I agree with all that is said in the paper on this subject, and also with what has 

fallen from the two Officers who have spoken, It is difficult to imagine anything 
better contrived for destroying the esprit de corps of the Militia regiments than this 
so-called Militia Reserve. Commanding Officers are, in fact, asked to encourage 
their very best men to undertake to leave the old regiment and to be dissociated 
from it when the time of trial arrives. If the Militia are to be treated as soldiers, 
and their services as such to be relied on, why should their very best blood be 
drained off, and that, too, it must be kept in mind, at the very time when they are 
likely to be required for active service. It seems so unreasonable, if not unfair ; 
it is like the barbarous policy of the Abyssinians, who bled or took slices out of 
their cattle for food, while using them at the same time for work. The spirit and 
self-reliance of the Force is thus destroyed—a Force, be it remembered, created at 
considerable expense to the State ; one, moreover, which eventually has to be relied 
on as the great military reserve of England. I, therefore, most cordially agree in 
the proposal to do away altogether with the “ Militia Rese *rve,” and to ‘spend the 
30,000/. thereby saved by the Government in the manner that the lecturer suggests. 
People should remember that the Militia represents the same military element in 
the nation which forms the armies of the great Continental military Powers. The 
Regulars on one side, and the Volunteers on the other, are both essentially Volun- 
teers. The only military force in this country which is independent of volunteer- 
ing, and is, therefore, sufficiently expansive, is the Militia, and no doubt, if very 
serious times were to come, it would not be very long before that Force must be 
called upon to take its proper place. How long, might I ask, in a great modern war, 
would it take to use up the 100,000 men of the Regular Army? The first month 
would go far to exhaust them. What then have we but the Militia to fall back 
upon? Is there any other tangible and ready resource fora national army required 
immediately in very serious times? And what organization is there prepared for 
it? I believe that” catuely all the mistakes made by the authorities in treating this 
serious subject arise from two causes: Ist, the most expansive military element not 
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being properly represented on the military councils of the country, the spirit and 
the aspirations of the Force being but little known outside its own ranks; 2nd, and 
more so, by treating the whole military organization of this country as merely a 
peace establishment ; but let the authorities once realize that their organization for 
the future should be mainly contrived for a state of serious war (and for what other 
purpose is it justifiable to maintain an armed force ?), a great many of these errors 
will vanish—among others the so-called Militia Reserve. It is, indeed, the most expen- 
sive and absurd expedient for recruiting the Regular Army that could be contrived. 
The last point to which I shall refer is the method proposed for working the Militia 
on the new footing of enlistment for foreign service. When the Militia is enlisted 
for six years, a certain portion of that Militia should be held ready to support the 
first line at any time. I think, however, it would he but right to make this clearly 
understood. That portion of the Militia should, so to speak, be on the roster for 
immediate service. It would be convenient if every man who enlisted should know 
that at a certain period of his service he would be on that roster, say for two or 
three years, or in the second, third, and fourth years of his service, he would know 
he was then among the first for service; but that after that time he would be off 
the roster, and would then probably be embodied some time before being ordered 
abroad. At any rate, each regiment of Militia would thus have, say, one battalion 
of men, a little further advanced than the rest, having had some additional time 
devoted to musketry and to their recent trainings, so that they should be qualified 
at once to join the first or Line battalions, not after being robbed of all the best 
men, however, but as a complete and efficient Militia battalion with its own Officers, 
and with the uninjured esprit de corps of the Service, as did the Militia battalions 
referred to in the lecture, during the Peninsular War. That question of going with 
their own Officers is very important. Militiamen are the same men, brothers and 
cousins of the Regular soldiers ; they have the same instincts; if you treat them as 
soldiers they will respond as soldiers ; they have the. same soldierly instincts, which 
can be easily outraged by such treatment as they get. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything better contrived to destroy their spirit than to tell them that 
they are not to fight under their own Officers, until they have given up their bes’ 
men—but this is done—and also, to tell the Officers that all their most efficient 
men, in time of war, are to go into another service. This is also done. The 
localization scheme, I hope, removes some of the worst features of this system. I 
conclude by thanking the lecturer, and by stating that if the suggestions of this 
paper be carried out, a large portion of the military force of this ‘country, which is 
now latent, will become active, and thus, without proportionate expense, the imme- 
diate military resources of the Crown will be largely increased. 

Captain A. H. Mrppurton (late 2nd Batt. now 3rd A. & S. H.): I had hoped 
that some of my senior Officers, and especially someone in my own rank, would have 
expressed their ideas before I was called upon to speak. I have had great pleasure 
in hearing the lecture, for I presume that I recognize an old friend in the lecturer. I 
quite agree with his ideas about the Militia Reserve. I belong to a Militia battaliom 
which, while in 1883 it could muster 800 men, can now muster with difficulty 400, 
and as to the majority of these 400 men, I would not like te say that they are bond 
fide militiamen. They are old soldiers a great many of them, otherwise what I 
call ‘‘ frauds.” When they come up for musketry recruit drill, I make a point of 
asking them the four rules of aiming drill, and in many cases they say them pat, 
without any mistake. As for volunteering for active service, [think it would bea very 
good thing if every militiaman were made liable to it. Captain Holden thinks that 
the men would object to go on garrison duty abroad because they would not be 
able to take their wives with them. I think, on the whole, the right and natural 
thing would be that in being placed on the foreign roster, the men of a Militia regi- 
ment should be allowed to take the same percentage of their married strength abroad 
as any regiment of the Line. The only other thing I have to say is, if you have 
a Militia regiment called out in its entirety, and sent off to do garrison duty, say at 
Gibraltar, and if that garrison duty is carried out, as it was under Lord Napier of 
Magdala, in a very strict manner, I think the Militia Colonels present to-day, who 
know their young Officers, would say that it could not be expected that within a 
week those young Officers would be fit to mount guard and take their positions as 
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Officers on court-martial duty, garrison Boards, and all those duties incidental to 
garrison work, of which they have never had any experience whatever. In order 
to fit them to take such duties as these, it would require at least two months at 
home in a garrison, at Aldershot or the Curragh; as it is not fair to set a man to 
do such duty unless he has had instruction in it. I agree that we owe very great 
thanks to the lecturer, and I certainly also support his view in every way that the 
home Militia should be liable for foreign service. 

Colonel Sir Jonn Bureoyne, Bart. (3rd Battalion Bedfordshire Regt.) : I have 
only to say that I most strongly agree with every word that has fallen from the 
lecturer, and also from Colonel Man, who we are all very glad to seg back from Egypt, 
and also from my old friend Colonel Walker. I have had some little experience 
in command of a Militia battalion, and I do not believe that making men liable to 
serve abroad would alter recruiting one bit. With regard to the Militia Reserve, I 
concur with what has been said. I believe the 30,000/. a year spent for the Militia 
Reserve is 30,0007. wasted, and I gave evidence before the Militia Committee that if 
Militia Reserve men were taken away from the Militia, the Militia would be per- 
fectly useless. In my own battalion the whole of my non-commissioned officers 
belong to the Militia Reserve, and if they were taken away from me the whole 
backbone of the battalion would be gone. Only a few days ago I got a memo- 
randum from the War Office headed “ Mobilization, Confidential.’”? Now it has 
been my misfortune through life always to have a want of reticence, and, therefore, 
I may tell you that this confidential order is to the effect that in the event of the 
Militia being embodied for home defence, the Militia Reserve men will not be taken 
away from us. And to show you how thoroughly the authorities understand the 
Militia they have added to this memorandum that this important information is to 
be communicated to all Commanding Officers of Auxiliary Forces. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in Bedfordshire, in a short time, we shall read that the Com- 
manding Officer of the Bedfordshire Volunteers has received the intimation that, in 
the event of war, the Militia are not to be called out. One word I may say with 
regard to what Captain Middleton, 3rd Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, has 
stated. I hope the description that he has given us of his battalion will not be taken 
by the public as the state of the Militia generally. I can only say with regard to 
my own battalion, last year I had only four men absent without leave. I think 
there were 105 recruits due to assemble on the 3lst of March this year, and one 
man only was absent. There is not one man in the 3rd Bedfordshire who belongs 
to the Army Reserve, and if he has belonged to it, I have his discharge in my 
possession. I certainly think that the remark that Captain Holden made towards 
the end of his lecture is a very true and correct one, that we have quite as much 
danger from within as from without. I am most strongly of opinion if the Militia 
is to hold its own under the pressure now being put upon it, that we cannot hold 
our own unless the Militia Commanding Officers do their very utmost to get their 
battalions sent away to camps or garrisons in order to be trained with Regular 
troops. We must abolish the old pernicious system of training in lodgings or 
billets. Iam not at all surprised that the public laugh at the Militia, for sometimes 
when I am travelling about the country, and { see Militia regiments out for training 
in provincial towns in lodgings, I see the old-fashioned dirty militiaman with serge 
frock unbuttoned and clay-pipe in his mouth, and I sincerely wish that that battalion 
was quartered during its training, as I shall be in a few weeks, at Aldershot. 

Colonel Prescott Deciz, 3rd Batt. the Worcestershire Regt.: I am sorry 
that I am unable to endorse every sentiment which has fallen from the lecturer. 
As a brother Officer I should be glad if I could support him throughout, but 
Iam not able to do so; I can do so as far as the recommendation that the 
Militia should be enlisted for foreign service generally. We know, Sir, at 
least we militiamen all know, that in the event of this country being involved in 
aserious war, the two shadowy Army Corps upon which the country is re- 
quested to rely for foreign service would melt away, like the traditional Cheshire 
cat, and that very 1ew months would elapse before the Militia would be called 
upon to do the greater part of the hard work, either regimentally or individually, 
and I for one should much prefer that the work should be done regimentally. The 
services of the Militia would be given, and always have been given, cheerfully and 
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without hesitation, and so far they may be relied upon ; but in how much better a 
position would be the Secretary of State for War or the Commander-in-Chief if he 
knew the men were bound to give those services, and that the organization necessary 
to prepare them for their movements in time of war might be carried out in time of 
peace. We know the ability with which the War Office organizes those troops 
which are at their disposal, but I think even their talents would be unequal to 
the task of organizing troops which are not at their disposal. But it is suggested 
that the Militia should undertake this burden without throwing any further expense 
upon the country, and there I am bound to say I differ with the observations.which 
have fallen from the lecturer. If the militiaman is to undertake this we must look 
at it from his point of view, and I think he is entitled to his hire, and I think his 
services would be so valuable to this country that he might well obtain such in- 
ducement as would lead him to give them. Sir John Burgoyne has said, if the 
militiamen were required to enlist for foreign service in time of war, he thinks that 
no effect would be produced upon the recruiting, but we wish to produce a change in 
the recruiting ; the recruiting is not what it ought to be. I am sorry to say the two ° 
battalions in counties neighbouring to me, which used to be two of the finest battalions 
in the Service, always up to strength, are now not more than half of their proper 
number. That is not a satisfactory state of recruiting, and, therefore, I wish to 
offer a further inducement to militiamen to enlist. Certainly he should be ready 
to serve in time of war, but we wish that he should be ready to fill the ranks in 
time of peace, and we think the country should be prepared to pay for his services. 
Another question suggests itself to me, which is this: if we are to be ready to under- 
take foreign service in time of war, how are we to be secured that our services will be 
required in garrison or upon lines of communication? I generally find any reliance 
placed upon suggestions of that kind to be illusory. If the militiamen were called 
together and found tolerably efficient and sent to the seat of war, it is impossible to 
say what duties might fall upon them ; they might, and probably would, be sent to 
the front. I cannot say I think we are prepared to undertake that duty, and I do 
not think we could under our present system of drill ; twenty-eight days appear to 
me not sufficient for the purpose. I venture to say we are worked at high pressure 
now. Certainly, in the battalion to which I belong, a great deal more is required 
of us than used to be the case when I joined. When I joined there were a good 
many Officers who were show Officers, and if we were able to produce our numbers 
on parade on inspection day, clean and able to march past tolerably well, that was 
pretty nearly all that was required of us. Now I can hardly say what we may be 
called upon to do; there is no movement in the Drill Book so intricate that we have 
not been asked to carry it through at one time or another. We are required now to 
put the men through an extra course of musketry, occupying nearly the whole time 
of training, so that we are lucky if we get the companies together at all before the 
day of inspection. We are told in order to do this we may neglect to some extent 
our battalion drill. That is a promise upon which we are unable to rely. I certainly 
should be unwilling to go on the inspection parade without being able to carry 
through any movements in the Drill Books ; but if we are to be prepared to take our 
place in time of war, something more must be done than can be done in these 
twenty-eight days, and I would suggest—it may be a very crude suggestion—that 
we might take example from the Volunteers. The Volunteers attain a certain 
amount of efficiency by drilling throughout the year at convenient centres near their 
own homes, and if the Militia are to undertake this duty which is suggested that 
they should do, I can see no other way out of the difficulty but that in future they 
should be drilled as Volunteers are drilled, besides being called together for their 
twenty-eight days in camp. Of course I think it is very desirable. I feel sure it is 
only by cherishing the Militia we can possibly escape the extraordinary burden that 
conscription would be to this country. The Militia should be the left arm of the 
country if the Army is the right arm, and that left arm should be held always 
ready to strike. I believe myself if the Militia be neglected and allowed to 
disappear, that the day will come when this country will be obliged to slink away 
with covered face when angry nations stand together ready to light the torch of war. 

Major Sir Harry VeRNEY, Bart.: The gallant Officer who has just addressed 
us has really said all that I intended to say, and has said it a very great deal better 
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than I could have done. It has always appeared to me that twenty-eight days is a 
very short period. I think it should be twice twenty-eight days—twenty-eight days 
in the Spring and twenty-eight days in the Autumn ; that might give time ‘enough. 
I also entirely agree with him that if the Militia are to be an efficient force, they 
ought to be far better paid than they are at present. My own opinion is that, at 
this moment, the state of Europe and the preparation for war is such in all 
countries that the Militia is a most important body in this country at this time. I 
myself was in a regiment of the Line, then in the Guards, but I have always said 
that the Militia is a force upon which we might calculate, and we do most foolishly, 
if we do not give every encouragement to it. Reference is made by Captain Holden 
to the opinion of my father, Sir Harry Calvert, and I recollect his saying to me 
that there were many regiments of Militia, in the years 1813 and 1814, which were 
quite as good and as efficient as regiments of the Line. I recollect his particulariz- 
ing the Staffordshire Regiment as being so excellent, and he said to me, ‘‘ There are 
many regiments of the Militia quite equal to take their place in the time of war.” 
I recollect also his saying that the inhabitants in the parts of England that could 
be invaded were perfectly ready ; they knew exactly where they were to go, where 
they were to take their men, their wagons, and whatever they were able to take— 
the cross-roads that they had to meet at—then they were all perfectly ready in case 
of invasion. I do not know whether we are so now. I hope that our Intelligence 
Department, or some department of the Government, are more prepared than we are 
aware of; . . . said to me we should have forty-two Officers in our Intelligence 
Department, but we have only seven or eight, I believe. The {Intelligence Depart- 
ment ought always to be the most important department. There is one other reason 
for which I am truly anxious that the value of the Militia should be appreciated, 
and it is this: I believe—by what I venture to call our absurd examination for the 
Army—we have lost a very great number of most capital soldiers. I believe there 
are many men who may not have been able to obtain the number of marks which 
are necessary at the examination, who would be as good soldiers and as good Officers 
as any who can be found in the Army. Therefore, I sincerely hope that we shal} 
attend in every respect to the Militia, and endeavour to give them as good a position 
in the country as we possibly can. I will not go to the extent of my ten minutes, 
because we desire to hear Militia Officers, and certainly what we heard from the 
gallant Officer who spoke last embodies almost all that I could possibly desire to 
address to the meeting. 

The CuarrMan : I have to inform the meeting that Lord Claud Hamilton has 
been obliged to leave, otherwise he had intended to speak and to support the 
proposition of the lecturer in regard to the Militia. It is very satisfactory to know 
that that was his lordship’s intention. 

Colonel Joun DaviEs, 3rd Batt. the Queen’s, F.S.A.: I have listened with the very 
greatest pleasure, as we must all have done, to the uble, comprehensive, and truly 
patriotic paper of Captain Holden. I think the amount of attention and care that he 
has bestowed upon this most important subject merits our earnest and sincere gratitude, 
and I personally tender it to him. I think that this subject has not received the 
attention in this country that it ought to have done, and I hope the time has now 
arrived, by means of this paper and generally by public attention being drawn to the 
Militia, for it again to take its place as the great defensive and active Force of this 
country, as it was in times past. We have not to look upon the Militia as the first 
line ; we do not look upon it as the first line. A country like England requires a 
small corps d’élite army ready for sudden emergencies, such as have arisen and wil} 
always arise in this, our great country; but it has always been my opinion, and 
it is strongly still my opinion, that we want a large, and a powerful reserve; 
and it has always been my opinion that it can only be found in the old Constitutional 
Force. That Force, in its whole history, has never failed in its duty, and when 
called upon for service in the country it has always grandly done its duty. I can 
supplement the testimonies brought forward by Captain Holden, and by a great 
many more in my own reading ; notably, the last I came upon, only the other day, 
was the opinion of that great soldier, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, writing of the war in 
the Netherlands in 1799, who spoke in terms of undisguised admiration of the Militia 
soldiers sent to fight in the battalions under his command. But I think we ought 
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to look to what will be the effect on the Militia Reserve of making the Militia 
generally the Reserve of the Army—as it ought to be undoubtedly. If that once took 
place, by a natural consequence, the Militia Reserve would fall to pieces, and we 
should have only one Reserve—the Militia. I think, therefore, if the Government 
were to entertain this proposition, and make the Militia the Reserve of the Army, 

the Militia Reserve, as it is at present, would fall to the ground. I read some years 

ago, during the time of the Russo-Turkish War, of a great Russian General, for 

whose military abilities I have the greatest admiration, General Skobeleff—who not 

only studied the military organization of his own country, but he cast a compre- 

hensive and clever eye upon the military organization of every country ; England, 

therefore, did not escape his eye, and he said words that sank deep into my heart 

after a great episode in the Turkish War. After Russia had been held in 

check at Plevna, for I forget how many months, hy the undaunted bravery and the 

strategic skill of the Turkish General and his (Militia) soldiers, he said words that 

sank deep into my heart: “English Officers may take a lesson from the assaults 

before Plevna, namely, that with her Militia soldiers she may wage war against the 

great Continental Powers.” I think we may take those words to heart ; but know- ° 
ing the constitution of our Militia, we must not place too great a value upon it ; we 

must think as to whether our Militia soldiers are ready at once to go to the front. 

I say that the Militia is a marvellous force, and every Regular Officer who tries to 

study its constitution and sees a good Militia regiment is astounded at the results 

obtained ; but I think the constitution of our country, and our peculiar geographical 

position, enables us to take time to make these Militia soldiers equal to the Line 

soldiers. A very great point would be gained if the Government would ultimately 

make the Militia the Reserve of the Line, and if it is to be the Reserve, and if the 

Militia is to have a proper place in the country active forces; if it is to fight, as it 

will fight, when it is called upon, it must fight under its own Officers, and in no 

other way will it be successful. 

Colonel Wu1Tz-THomson, 4th Batt. Devon Regt.: I did not intend to trouble the 
meeting with any remarks, but I desire, in common with other Officers who have 
addressed the meeting, to tender my best thanks to Captain Holden for the most ad- 
mirable lecture he has given. I agree mainly with his conclusions, but I cannot say I 
agree entirely. I think it would be a most excellent thing, as all my brother Militia 
Officers seem to think, that if it were possible, the constitution of the Militia should be 
so altered as thatit should be rendered liable for foreign service ; but there are so many 
obstacles in the way, that I cannot help thinking we ought to reckon without that. 
I should be only too delighted to see it, and twice I have been among those who 
had the honour of volunteering for my regiment since I have commanded it, so 
that I am as anxious as anybody that my regiment should go, and I know my Officers 
are, and, I believe, the great bulk of my men would be willing ; but the difficulty 
is with the employers of labour. Captain Holden has referred to that, and I have 
had frequent and recent experience of it. Many a man, even in the Reserve, has 
said, ‘‘ When I go away from my employment I go back and find my place is filled. 
The master says the man that has come gives him satisfaction, and I lose my place, 
so that I am obliged to take my discharge. Iam very sorry for it.”” Another 
objection I would take to one of Captain Holden’s points (though I am afraid I 
shall be rather in a minority here)—I do not otjerts under the existing state of 
things, to the Militia Reserve, and upon this ground : it induces a great number of 
men to remain on in the regiment who otherwise would not. Last year, when I was 
trying to find out if we could raise a “‘ Reserve for the Militia’’ to take the place of 
our Militia Reserve, when it was gone away to join the colours, and thus apply to 
the Militia the principle of ‘ Organization versus disorganization,” endorsed by 
Lord Wolseley and by Colonel Grove, with reference to the Militia Reserve now 
existing, I asked my men if they would like to take on in such a Reserve fora 
retaining fee. I found many of them would have done that, but the great bulk of 
them said, “ We should like to be in the Reserve. If we can be in the Reserve we 
will remain with you ten or fifteen years, but we will not serve alongside men who 
get a pound more than we are getting.” That is one consideration why, unless we 
completely alter our constitution, we should think twice before we try to abolish 
the Militia Reserve. I cordially support what Sir John Burgoyne said with regard 
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to being brigaded with the Line. For many years I tried to get my Devonshire 
battalion with another regiment, in order that their example might serve tu 
smarten us up, because, however experienced our Officers may be, if the men never 
see soldiers to take examples from, it is exceedingly difficult to get them up to the 
mark. I did succeed, in 1873, in getting my battalion out to the Dartmoor 
Manceuvres; the change that that one year made in the regiment was great and 

lasting. There is one thing about the Militia being taken for service anywhere, 
that is suggested by Captain Holden, to which I ought to refer. It is this: that a 
great number of militiamen, in proportion to linesmen, are married. I remember 
when I sent 222 reserve militiamen from my battalion, the vast majority of them 

were married men, and the trouble their wives were to the ratepayers I and other 
members of Boards of Guardians remember to this day. I am driven to the con- 

clusion that, sooner or later, if we wish to maintain our Army and the status of 
the Militia, we must come to the ballot. Without it we shall not be able to 
maintain either the numbers or the status of the Militia. Whatever may be done, 

whether they are enlisted liable to foreign service, or as they are at present, there 

will always be a certain amount of difference felt between them and the linesman 

when thrown together, because the one is a volunteer for foreign service and the 
other is a volunteer for home service. If you make the home service compulsory, 

you give the man a status at once, and that would be one of the great cures for the 

existing evil. I also cordially agree with my friend Colonel Walker, who is a strong 

advocate for Officers being made to work from their very early years. I, for my 

part, have always insisted on my Officers going for two months to a Line battalion, 

either before they join or during the first year, and as soon after they join as 

possible; but I have found very great difficulty in insisting upon their passing the 

school. My Officers are not rich men—we have never gone in for rich men; but | 

cannot force these gentlemen conscientiously to go at their own expense to schools 
of instruction or garrison classes. That is a point that we fought conjointly on the’ 
Militia Committee very hard indeed, and although the Committee was unanimous 
in recommending that allowances should be made to Officers who should attend 

garrison classes and schools of instruction, I am sorry to say that point has not been 
given effect to in the recommendations adopted. I hoped it would have been, 

because I consider it would have added very materially to the efficiency of the 
Militia. 

Colonel J. Le Gryr DAnre1t, 4th Batt. East Surrey Regt.: At this stage of the 
discussion I do not propose tomake a speech. I would simply endorse the opinions 
expressed by Captain Holden und others who have expressed their opinion on the ques- 
tion of recruiting, and to state that in the district in which I command a battalion, the 
Fast of Surrey, there is less difficulty apparently in recruiting than in many other dis- 
tricts, so much so that the two battalions of Militia have been augmented by two com- 
panies each in thelast month. I do not think that the suggestion made by Captain 
Holden would check recruiting one bit, in fact, I consider it would offer an incentive 
to it. There is only one little thing in which I can take exception to Captain 
Holden’s opinion, and that is the payment of 17. a man on enlistment. I am afraid 
there are very grave financial reasons, which gentlemen on both sides of me will be 
able to appreciate, against this being carried out. If it could be done it would be 
another incentive, but if it were an incentive, it would not stop at 80,000I. a year. 
The discussion of this subject is most important, but I think the very best compli- 
ment I can pay Captain Holden is this, that his paper could well stand alone by itself 
without the assistance of discussion at all. I should be very giad to see it printed 
in a pamphlet and circulated, so that everyone interested might read it. 

Captain Hotpen : I think I have considerable cause to congratulate myself upon 
the very favourable turn which the discussion has taken. Every Officer who has 
spoken has expressed views more or less in accordance with those which I myself 
hoid, and there is for once, fortunately, a unanimity amongst them which leaves 
little for me to reply to. Colonel Man took exception to my remark that nine out 
of ten of the recruits for the Militia come from the sume class as the recruits for 
the Army. While disclaiming any intention of laying down any decided rule on 
the point, I think that the general opinion amongst Commanding Officers and re- 
cfuiting Officers is that the old class of militiaman is fast becoming extinct ; and in 
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most regiments I feel sure that this is the case. There are exceptions, no doubt, 
and I take it that the 3rd Battalion Gordon Highlanders is one of these exceptions. 
[ don’t think that Captain Middleton quite understood the meaning of my allusion 
to the objection of married men to foreign service. Perhaps I was not sufficiently 
clear on the point. My contention is that if you wait until a time of emergency 
to invite the men to volunteer for service abroad, the majority of them will by that 
time be married men, and their wives may reasonably have some disinclination to 
their husbands proceeding on foreign service, especially when it is entirely optional 
on their part; but that if all recruits on enlistment are made liable for service 
abroad, there cannot be the same difficulty to be encountered, because recruits 
enlist at such an early age that only a very small proportion can possibly be married. 
Colonel White-Thomson appears to favour the formation of a Reserve for the 
Militia, but I confess I do not concur in his opinion. It would prevent a great 
many men who now re-engage from doing so in future; while the Reserve itself, 


from the age of many of the men and their want of sufficient training, would, in my « 


opinion, be almost useless. When the present annual training of twenty-eight days 
is not sufficient to maintain a man in a proper state of efficiency, I cannot believe 
that the three or four days’ training locally with some Volunteer corps, which 
Colonel White-Thomson suggests, would qualify the men to take their place in 
the ranks of an embodied Militia battalion when called upon. He also alluded to 
the ballot. If the enlistment of the Militia for foreign service is impossible, then 
I am decidedly in favour of enforcing the ballot. But as I do not consider it im- 
possible, I should object to the ballot being enforced, because it would be impossible 
to ballot for men for foreign service. We may reasonably call upon every able- 
bodied man to serve in defence of his country, but we cannot force him to serve 
abroad. The ballot is still recognized by law, and may at any time be put in 
motion; but we must remember that it is sixty years since it was enforced, and I 
don’t think that the English people will willingly submit again to any form of 
compulsory service. Colonel Daniell thinks that my estimate of the cost necessary 
to make the liability to foreign service palatable to recruits is very much 
underrated. My theory is that, if the Militia Reserve is abolished, the 
30,0002. now spent upon it should be utilized in giving 1/. more on enlist- 
ment to recruits in consideration of their liability to foreign service. As 
30,000 is the number of men annually raised for the Militia, that sum would just 
suffice. And if a bounty of 17. be offered to all men now serving to alter their 
conditions of service, the amount required would be 80,C00/.; because the strength 
of the Militia, allowing for annual waste and desertion, is roughly 80,000 men. I 
don’t think there is anything else I need say, but I should like to thank those 
Officers who have been kind enough to attend to-day and support my views, and I 
think it is an additional point in favour of my proposals that the Commanding 
Officers who have taken part in the discussion are so unanimous in favour of the 
change advocated. 

The CHatrMan: Gentlemen, I am quite sure I give expression to the feeling of 
all present when I say that we are very much indebted to Captain Holden for the 
admirable paper which he has read to us. For myself, I have always had the 
greatest respect and admiration for the Militia forces of the country, but I never 
felt so strongly on that point as I do this afternoon, after listening to the excellent 
speeches that have been made by the Officers of the Militia force who have attended 
this meeting. The subject which Captain Holden has introduced to us has been 
pronounced on all sides to be of the greatest importance. Surely nobody can deny 
that, and I think there can be very few who will doubt that the scheme which he 
has sketched out in his paper would be of very great advantage, not only to the 
‘Militia Force itself, but to the country at large, if it could be carried out. Then 
comes the question, why is it not carried out? If the benefits are so palpable, why 
is the proposal not adopted? I suppose there are some occult reasons against it. 
. Probably the principal reason is the doubt that exists as to what effect such a 
scheme would have upon the recruiting of the Militia. Now it has been said, over 
and over again in this room this afternoon, that it would not affect injuriously the 
recruiting of the Militia in the least degree, but after all that isa matter of opinion. 
The question has not been tested yet, and the authorities of this country are very 
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cautious in a matter of this sort. One argument that has been adduced to support 
the idea that the extension of the area of service would not affect injuriously the 
recruiting of the Militia is that at all times, when there has been occasion for it, the 
Militia has volunteered nobly for service abroad. Well, that is very true, and all 
honour to the Militia for having done so, but there is a material difference, I think, 
between what men will do when they are associated with each other in a body, and 
what the same men will do individually, but at the same time I must admit that there 
is sucha large preponderance of opinion on the part of gentlemen who have studied the 
subject, and who are conversant with all its details, their view should not be lightly 
doubted. Gentlemen have been speaking this afternoon, and Captain Holden seems to 
have written, with the idea that the Militia is a force that is raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment. So it is at present, but behind that voluntary enlistment there is the ballot, 
and would you put in force the ballot to send men to serve in foreign garrisons, or it 
may be on the lines of communication in a campaign, as seems to be contemplated in 
the paper? That is a very serious matter. Now I come to another point which has 
been brought to the surface, and that is the Militia Reserve. You all know 
that that plan of supplying men to the Army was brought in by General Peel, 
but unfortunately his plan was not accepted in its entirety. (His plan created 
what was called the Militia Reserve, I think somewhat erroneously. It always 
seemed to me a misnomer, because the Reserve is an Army Reserve obtained from 
the Militia, and not a Militia Reserve; however, we will not dwell on that point.) 
General Peel’s scheme was that the men who were raised for the Militia Reserve 
should be made supernumeraries in their regiment. If that had been carried out, it 
appears to me some of the objections, and very reasonable objections, on the part of 
Commanding Officers of the Militia would not have the prominence that they have 
at the present time. Captain Holden says in his paper that if the enlistment of 
men for the Militia was for foreign service, that is for service in garrisons abroad, 
there would be no reason to keep up the Militia Reserve. Now I do not quite go 
with him to that extent, because the Militia Reserve are a body of men that would 
immediately, if there were any war in which we might be engaged, have to join the 
Army and go anywhere where the troops were sent; whereas, according to the 
scheme we have had under consideration this afternoon, the Militia would only go 
into our foreign garrisons, and, therefore, you see they would not by that means 
entirely replace the Militia Reserve. Captain Holden says he wants the 30,000/. 
given to the Militia Reserve to carry out his scheme, but on the other hand, he 
states in his lecture, and I have heard it said this afternoon, that the recruiting for 
the Militia would not be affected in the least degree by the extension of the area of 
service that is contemplated in the paper. Why then should men want a bounty 
to induce them to engage under the new circumstances? With regard to this 
Militia Reserve, it appears that a circular has been issued (it is the first time I have 
heard of it—Sir John Burgoyne told us that it was a confidential communication), 
that the Militia Reserve are not to be taken away from the Militia regiments in 
case they are embodied for home defence. In that case the 30,000/. expended 
upon them had better be saved. If the Militia Reserve are not to be taken to 
reinforce the Army, it seems to me a waste of money to give them a retaining fee, 
as they would not fulfil the purpose for which they were originally intended. 
The hour is late, and I will not detain you longer. I think you will empower me 
to express to Captain Holden our thanks for the admirable paper which he has read 
to us, and I hope that the authorities will take into consideration, the proposals 
which seem to have found favour with so many distinguished Commanding Officers 
of the Militia force. 
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THE DRAUGHT OF MILITARY CARRIAGES. 
By Corone, G. B. Hosart, R.A. 


Introduction. 


I reeL that I ought to apologize for not having made the subject 
pictorially attractive, but graphic representations of modern warfare, 
such as I should have liked to exhibit, for the support of my argu- 
ments, by means of lime-light photographs, do not, to my knowledge, 
exist. Pictures of batteries in the throes of a hot action; Engineer 
troops working under a galling fire; Transport columns attacked or 
delayed and broken down, shivering in bitter weather, and on tempes- 
tuous nights, have not been painted to illustrate the difficulties of 
draught from the point of view on which I would ask you for the 
moment to stand with me. 

I have not even diagrams to exhibit—as I do not desire to lead 
you among technical details. Iam not an inventor or a patentee. I 
only seek to elicit your verdict on general principles. 


I, 


Tne subject of this paper is brought forward for ventilation and 
discussion. I hope that it may suggest an enquiry into the question 
of draught for Field Artillery and all Orduance carriages, and that 
it may be taken up as an important feature of progress by the Army 
at large. 

I propose to advocate the adoption of POLE DRAUGHT instead of 
shaft draught, not on the grounds of superiority in marching, since 
the advantages and disadvantages are then very evenly balanced ; 
nor in manouvring, when the advantages are with the shafts; but 
because of the facility of replacing disabled wheel horses, especially 
when under fire, and because of the ability to utilize any available 
remounts. 

The advocacy of the pole for military draught has hitherto been 
as difficult to get a hearing for,as questions of general policy for 
which public opinion is not yet ripe, but I contend that this is a 
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question of great public importance, and that it is ripe—in fact, 
over-ripe—for discussion. It is a question of freeing the whole 
Service from an antiquated and cumbrous form of equipment, and 
thereby inducing an economy into the military expenditure of the 
Nation. 

I ought to say in parenthesis before proceeding, that since I com- 
menced to draw up this paper, I have become aware that the question 
of pole draught under certain circumstances is now being considered, 
and that improvements in harness are under trial. 

Such points may, perhaps, be touched upon by those in this 
theatre who are conversant with the details, but I still think a 
general Army discussion may evoke an increased and wider interest 
in the subject. 

In drawing up the following paper the interest which every part 
of the Army has in the question has been kept in view. It has been 
impossible, however, to avoid speaking particularly of Field Artillery 
usages, as this arm comes prominently under fire in action, and the 
draught of battery carriages is one of its special functions ; but as it 
is a complete and permanent organization, 1t is probable that other 
services requiring wheel transport will follow its example. 

The question of replacing horses in action is, I apprehend, one of 
tke most momentous we shall have to deal with in modern campaign- 
ing. It is a question primarily affecting Field Artillery, but it has 
a bearing on the freedom of all Arms of the Service, since a. 
breakdown in the mobility of our guns, might detain for a time the 
advance of the Line in a critical phase of a battle, or it would at 
least hinder mutual co-operation. 

The maximum facility for replacing casualties among draught 
horses, and the independence of the Army generally and of the Field 
Artillery in particular, as to requiring special remounts for wheelers, 
can only be obtained by the adoption of poles. 

The question of Shaft Draught versus Pole Draught has been 
brought forward in short papers from time to time in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Artillery Institution,’ and has been incidentally 
advocated therein in able prize essays by regimental Officers, but the 
“ Journal of the Royal United Service Institution,” as the principal 
professional record for all Arms of the Service, does not contain any 
lectures or papers on the subject. Hence it appears, as is natural, that 
the arrangements for the draught of Field Artillery carriages have 
been left to those who use them. Lach generation of the Royal 
Artillery, since England took a leading position in perfecting the 
material of their arm, has maintained a conservatism on the question 
of shafts, and the merits of pole draught have never been seriously 
discussed at home, though the subject was threshed out in former 
days in India, when each Presidency had its own system of equipment. 

It seems strange in an age when every method of the past is being 
brought under review and tested by the light of to-day’s necessities, 
that this detail of Field Artillery organization has not been compre- 
hensively dealt with at the same time as improvements in guns, 
whose very appearance on successive battlefields in a campaign 
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depends on the facility with which their loss of horses can be 
supplied in action, and on their not being too dainty as to remounts. 

The general features of shafts and poles are, of course, well 
known to us in every-day, life, but, there is a difference in their 
adaptation to military purposes: Gun carriages and wagons of the 
manceuvring class are composed of two portions, the body .and the 
limber, in order, among other reasons, that they may be sufficiently 
flexible in moving over uneven ground; and in consequence of 
this construction, the. wheel horses in each system of draught have 
work to do which ig not required in a rigidly connected. four-wheeled 
vehicle. 


In ordinary wagons and..carriages; pole horses have nothing to _ 


support, and in heavy. wagons, with double or single shafts hinged to 
the splinter bar, there is only the weight of these to carry, so that 
in all cases the horses have merely to draw. and, steer the load. A 
limber, however,: is only a two-wheeled carriage, and in the British 
plan of construction, the shafts.or pole have to be supported whether 
the rear carriage is coupled to it or not. 

In a well-balanced dog-cart the horse has,comparatively little of 

his strength deducted from his haulage powers by carrying weight on 
his back, and. he can “‘ bowl along ”’ unencumbered. on,a good road ; 
but in a military carriage, on the other hand, a shaft horse has to 
support a considerable weight, and has besides increased fatigue from 
the jolting caused by the instability of the. limber and the absence of 
springs, 
PThe preponderance of the, pole-of alimber ar a cart can be sup- 
ported. in, two. ways—either (1).on the horses’ backs by a curricle bar, 
or (2) on the horses’ necks through pole; straps. to their collars with 
a collar-bar or a pole-yoke. The first method is unsuitable for 
manceuvring, as a mounted driver;is impossible; but the second, 
though it has its drawbacks, ean be made. practically effective for all 
purposes: In the last method the weight, by hanging on the horses’ 
collars, bears down their necks, whereas with shafts it is carried in 
the most advantageous manner, viz.,on, the horse’s back, and that, 
undoubtedly, is best for, having full control over the carriage. The 
horse, however, is fixed as ina vice, and having a heavy breeching, 
and perhaps a kicking strap as well, must be a specially strong 
animal to start with, and then has discomfort enough not only to 
impede his freedom but to break him down, so that he may finally 
have to be dragged along at the expense of the other horses of the 
team. 


EL. 


The origin of each form of draught for civilian uses. sprang no 
doubt from certain local necessities arising from the quality of the 
available cattle, and from the nature of the different countries. Pole 
draught was probably the more ancient mode, having its origin in 
the yoked bullocks of the primitive plough, and having a higher 
exemplification for horses in the curricle of the war chariot. The 
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pole has been adopted or retained for agricultural wagons in many 
parts of the European continent, whereas in England shafts are 
almost universally used in the country. This may be in a measure 
from our possessing exceptionally fine horses adapted for shafts, and 
also from the fact that a great deal of our agricultural land is in hilly 
districts, necessitating much holding back in going down hill with 
heavy loads. 

It appears from histories of early Artillery Trains that the cannon 
which accompanied medieval armies as a somewhat doubtful 
auxiliary, and, in the opinion of knights and men-at-arms, a despised 
incumbrance, were usually dragged by single horse teams in front 
of a “thill” horse, who bore the preponderance of the trail by shafts 
attached to the end of it, after the manner still used under some 
circumstances with mountain guns. 

When limbers came into use about the beginning of the 17th 
century, pole draught was adopted by Continental armies, but the 
British still retained a horse in shafts, and added another horse to 
pull on the splinter bar, like a gipsy van, so that the two horses 
eventually became the wheel pair of a regular team with mounted 
drivers. 

To English Artillerists were due the great improvements in guns 
and carriages that were introduced in the early part of this century. 
These were largely copied by the French, though they declined to 
adopt shaft draught. ‘The advantage of the solidity of carriages with 
shafts was admitted, but one reason for not adopting that system 
was that it was not used in the countries where France most often 
carried on campaigns. This may be taken as a useful suggestion 
that we should be prepared to use any animals that a theatre of war 
can provide. 

The pole draught used in the Bengal and Madras Artilleries 
till the amalgamation after the Mutiny, grew out of the custom of 
the country. Buckle, in his ‘‘ Memoir of the Bengal Artillery,” 
relates that in the early days of warfare in India, and up to the end 
of the last century, bullocks were the only draught cattle employed 
for Artillery purposes, being attached to the carriages by poles and 
yokes, such as are still used in hackeries and bandies. This mode of 
draught was afterwards adapted to suit horses with the various 
patterns of carriages that were evolved from campaigning experiences, 
and altered from English and French models. 


III. 


The general advantages and disadvantages of pole draught as 
compared with shaft draught are known to all students of military 
organization, but for the purposes of this paper I propose to enlarge 
on them. 

The advantages of the pole contrasted with shafts may be stated 
categorically as follows, in what appears to be their relative order of 
importance. 
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CuizFrLy.—There is the advantage of much greater facility in 
extricating a disabled wheel horse. 

In the case of a shaft horse down there is an inevitable amount 
of struggling with straps and traces in order to get him clear and on 
his legs again, if possible. Artillery Officers well know the work that 
ensues when the horse is entangled in the traces and the shafts are 
jammed in the harness. If this causes delay and some unavoidable 
confusion in peace manceuvres with plenty of men available, how 
much will the difficulty be accentuated under fire with continually 
occurring casualties among the men, and perhaps among the horses of 
the very team that we are trying to reorganize ? 

Then when the disabled horse is clear, another has to be got into 
his place. If the new horse is frightened, which is not improbable 
in action, much care will be required, and, therefore, time occupied 
in backing him into the shafts, whereas the most difficult horse, the 
‘real brute” or the kicker fresh from the remount depét, may be 
strapped up to a pole by main force. 

It is a subject that presents a most disagreeable picture of losses 
that might be appreciably lessened by the saving of invaluable 
moments in having only a pole horse to deal with, which is already 
half free, instead of a shaft horse which is entirely confined. 

For hooking in and changing horses at any time, @ pole is much 
the easiest arrangement. We have always before us the ease and 
quickness with which coach and omnibus horses are changed, and 
the almost instantaneous process of turning out fire-engines, and 
unhooking, too, as examples of what can be done with poles, but could 
never be accomplished in the same time with shafts. 

Hooking in shaft horses in the dark is liable to be a difficulty, and 
even in daylight an unhandy horse may delay a parade being ready, 
or it may be necessary to have him sent to the park before the others 
in order to save time. 

These are very real inconveniences, but are sufficiently ordinary 
occurrences not to be known beyond those immediately concerned. 

Aacain.—There is the advantage that special shaft horses are not 
required. 

By report we know of the difficulty that Remount Officers often 
have in securing the right class of horse suitable for shaft work, one 
which combines weight with activity, and by experience in batteries we 
know of the difficulty of supplying the places of posted wheelers that 
become casualties from one cause or another. ‘The big sizeable horse 
for the shafts necessitates another equal in appearance, if not quite so 
heavy, in order to make a pair, and thus a double number of excep- 
tional horses are required, and the difficulty and expense are enhanced 
accordingly. Further, if horses taller than an average height which 
will suffice for wheelers are introduced into the Service, the standard 
for all the other horses of a team is necessarily raised ia order to 
preserve the upward line of draught. The Remount Department on 
field service may find it impossible to keep up a supply cf the stamp 
of horses that we have been accustomed to, and though it is to be 
hoped that we shall always have a nucleus of such horses, we must 
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be prepared to receive small animals as a campaign proceeds, and then, 
pole draught would put us in a position to utilize them without 
difficulty. 

Acain.—There is the advantage of the easy interchangeability of 
the horses-in a, pole team. 

This is one of its paramount advantages, for although the initial 
order on parade as to sizing and teaming would still be arranged on 
the principle of ;the strongest horses in the wheel, and the tallest and 
most active in the lead, yet the capability of the centre and lead 
horses to change with the wheelers, and their being equally trained to 
pole work must be kept in view. 

In action, the gun teams have.to be reorganized, after losses in the 
best available manner. If wagon teams. are present, the gun teams 
are made up from them, when the: spare horses have been disposed 
of. _Hence every: horse in a battery has to be utilized wherever 
required, and lead horses, and possibly riding horses also, will have to 
do wheel horses’ work. How necessary, therefore, it is to have a 
general uniformity among dranght horses, so that the teams may be 
more easily re-formed. in action. The best horses will naturally 
always be allotted. to the guns of a battery, but the smart teams of 
peace time will, I fear, and regret to think, soon. be broken up on 
service, and the wagons, on account of the importance of the ammu- 
nition supply, will have to be horsed nearly as well as the guns. 

Another advantage, which may be here noted, is that when a 
wheeler is disabled and time is an object, a carriage may be dragged 
by one pole horse with a leader for a short distance, whereas if a 
shaft horse is disabled he must be replaced before the carriage can be 
moved. 

Acain.—There is the advantage of having the strength of two 
horses to stop or keep back, and to steer a carriage. 

In the case of shafts, one horse has to do all the work. of pulling 
up or backing and of easing a carriage down a descent, with only 
slight assistance from another. One strong animal is certainly equal 
to all these requirements, and can exert his whole strength directly 
and evenly through the tugs and breeching, whilst the riding-horse 
pulls back on one: side only. A good and fresh well-conditioned 
shaft horse is undoubtedly best on a stiff hill, but the supply of good 
shaft horses cannot be depended on daring active service, and they 
cannot be always fresh or kept in good condition. 

The modern adaptation of brakes for manoeuvring carriages, by 
lessening the strain on the wheel horses, admits of their being less 
powerful animals, and this helps in the economical: aspect of the 
question. 

The further advantage in having two horses to steer a gun is of 
immense importance, as a shaft horse may soon get weary in rough 
country and in hot weather, and become practically useless. 

Acain.—There is the advantage of more uniformity and simplicity 
in the wheel harness. 

Both pole horses have breechings of the same pattern, and the off 
horse can carry the same saddle as the other horses, so that two 
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totally different breechings, near and’ off; and a luggage pad: with 
clumsy tugs, as required-in-shaft draught, are done away with. 

It has been proposed that the tugs should be open hooks, as in 
improved: single -harness: of private carriages, bat this plan would 
obviously only partially: meet the. difficulty of having to put an 
anhandy horse into the shafts, or of dealing with a fallen one. 


av. 


The disadvantages of the pole may: be enumerated inthe following 
order. They are usually said ta be :— 


1. Galling and wringing of the pole horses’ withers, and the objec- 
tionable weight on their necks, 

2. The chance of its breaking. 

3. The carriage not being so well under control. 

4, The loss of parade smartness in appearance. 


(1) The chief; and) undeniable: objection is: the: great strain on the 
withers of the wheel horses.: A pole has: necessarily some: play, and 
thus the horses’ necks are continually jarred in going over rough 
vround, and the weight is iiable ;jto make ‘them stumble and cause 
falls. It would be-nnusual, however, for both: horses to fall together, 
and so the pole would be kept in its normal position ‘by the horse left 
on his legs, whereas; when a shaft horse falls, the level of the limber 
is at once upset, and the limber gunners are chucked off. This 
difficulty ._ has, nevertheless, been: accepted by all the Artilleries of 
the world except,our own, and it is evident that it can be minimized, 
#f ‘not entirely obviated, by the ordinary. precautions .of interior 
economy, and that the matter.of keeping theiy teams efficient may be 
left to the experience and forethought of Battery Officers. 

There was a most liberal allowance of spare horses under the 
organization of the old Bengal Horse. Artillery, im order, it would 
appear, especially to meet marching: casualties. _By the Bengal 
Regulations:of 1812, in which year the Horse Artillery was first per- 
manently established, each gun of a battery had two teams of six 
horses, This was doubtless: in. consequence of the off-rider system 
which they. had adopted, necessitating a constant change of horses, 
since the Arabs and. conntry-breds, though hardy and enduring, were 
not equal to the continual strain of both draught and riding combined 
for every horse under heavy European gunners in a fatiguing 
climate. 

In the last edition issued of the Bengal Drill Book, dated 1854, 
nothing is said about replacing horses in action, but under the head 
of orders for the march it is laid down as follows: “In general it is 
not desirable to change horses on the march. With double sets, 
working them on alternate days, affords the best relief to the horses, 
and is more convenient. A portion of spare horses will always be at 
hand to replace any that may become lame or overtasked.” 

On the above instruction it may be remarked that hard work in a 
hot country will, certainly, render pole herses more susceptible of 
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having their withers wrung, but, on the other hand, a shaft horse 
will sooner be overtasked than one attached to a pole. 

The luxury of having a complete spare gun team cannot be 
expected, and is not now required even in India, as the horses used 
there are of a more suitable size for draught, and the off-rider system 
is not practised. 

Some spare horses musi, however, necessarily be always at hand 
when marching on field service, and failing them (as might happen on 
a peace establishment at drill or manceuvres), the first change to 
relieve the pole horses can be made with the centre horses. 

(2) The risk that a pole will break at awkward moments is doubt- 
less more likely to occur than with shafts, but it is obvious that a 
spare one is more easily carried than a pair of spare shafts, and also 
that a broken pole can be more easily repaired, or a fresh one impro- 
vised from rough material. 

A pole cannot be prevented from sometimes digging into banks 
which have to be cleared by guns in their advance, and into the 
ascents out of deep nullahs, but shafts, or at all events an overtaxed 
shaft horse, may bring about the same results under similar circum- 
stances. 

(3) The disadvantage of not being able to ensure such sharp 
pulling up and wheeling, would be a loss of smartness at field-days to 
be deplored from a picturesque point of view, but as this smartness is 
entirely dependent on having strong well-trained shaft horses, and as 
pole draught is known to be amply sufficient in these respects for 
practical work, the parade effect is of secondary importance. 

(4) The loss of appearance in turn-out can be borne with 
equanimity, and even hailed with professional enthusiasm, if there be 
a sufficient practical compensation. The sight of a long pole with 
perhaps a set of swingletrees or a master bar at the end, is certainly 
against a change from the neat turn-out of shafts with good wheel 
horses. The German Artillery may look clumsy to us, but the 
outward appearance is compensated for by the ease with which a 
disabled wheel horse can be removed, and by the uniformity of their 
harness. 

However, if a trial of pole draught were determined on, the con- 
structive talent of the R.A.and R.E. would doubtless be equal to 
securing the most sporting turn-out without losing sight of 
essentials. 


Li 


Pole draught is applicable not only to the gun carriages and 
wagons of Horse Artillery and Field Batteries, but it might well be 
regularly adopted for all descriptions of four-wheeled carriages, 
except, perhaps, for those of siege-train equipments, which require two 
shaft horses. 

It is not only applicable to the ordnance carriages used for the 
transport work of an Army in the field, but it is much the more 
desirable method for the purpose. In his excellent treatise on “ Mili- 
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tary Transport,” Colonel Furze, after pointing out that it would be 
better to have transport carriages driven from the box in preference 
to the postillion system, on account of the waste of power in having a 
rider for every pair of horses for slow road work, and also because 
trained men are required for postillion drivers, and cannot be got 
together in sufficient numbers for a campaign, or kept up during one, 
makes an appeal for the adoption of pole draught. He writes: 
‘“‘ Whilst still on the subject of wheel transport, let us advocate the 
use of poles in place of shafts for transport purposes, principally on 
the same grounds on which we have advocated the employment of 
drivers in place of riders. Shafts are no doubt better for carriages 
moving at speed, for rapid manoeuvring, turning, &c., but they are 
undesirable where these points are of no object, for they throw all 
the weight of the wagon on the shaft horse when going down hill, 
passing over obstacles, or backing; thus the work is not as equally 
divided as it is when the pole is used.” 

The case of the pole is here advocated for driving with long reins, 
but the arguments in its favour are equally cogent with the postillion 
system, which is obviously requisite for Field Artillery and Engineer 
Troops, since it is impossible for a box driver to retain his seat 
securely off main roads. Besides, detached pairs of horses must have 
a mounted driver, and it is, moreover, necessary to have a man to 
guide and hold up each pair on difficult ground, or in night marching, 
and to keep them quiet when frightened. 

It is evident, therefore, that the adoption of pole dranght is a 
question of great interest to Transport Officers, as well as to Artillery 
Officers. 

It should be noted that pole draught is already in use, or can be 
used with all types and patterns of four-wheeled transport wagons, 
such as the general service of the latest marks, ammunition and 
store, ambulance, bread and meat, pharmacy, &c. 

These wagons are constructed for both pole and shafts, but the 
former is seldom used except by the Army Service Corps with a pair 
of horses driven from the box in camps and garrisons. This is 
chiefly because long reins and whips are not supplied to other services 
on a peace establishment, although on a war footing all batteries and 
ammunition and supply columns will have a proportion of such stores 
for alternative driving. The service harness, though primarily 
designed (as the Equipment Regulations say) for postillion driving 
with shafts, can be adapted for driving with a pole, as laid down 
therein; but since shafts are supplied with the store and other extra 
wagons belonging to the R.A. and R.E., these services usually follow 
their ordinury custom of draught. 

The special natures of R.E. wagons are fitted for shafts only, 
because that corps has decided to have every pair of horses in 
their teams equipped with wheel harness, in order that they may be 
available for carts on construction works. 

The R.E. appear also to keep in view the necessity of being able 
to put any pair in the wheel of a team, a change that the R.A. do 
not systematically practise, because the lead and centre horses are 
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often so much taller than the wheelers, that the hand horses of these 
pairs would carry the shafts uncomfortably, if not unworkably high. 


VI. 


The possible reintroduction of “ galloper guns” for Cavalry, and of 
“ battalion guns” for Infantry, foreshadowed by recent trials of regi- 
mental machine-guns, is a further sign of the pressing necessity of 
relieving other Arms from the grave drawbacks of replacing shaft 
horses under fire. 

Light machine-guns do not require heavy wheel horses, and, there- 
fore, horses fit for pole work will be much more easily found in the 
ranks of a Cavalry regiment. These considerations seem to ‘point to 
the absolute necessity of using the pole with such guns. Most horses 
will draw on a pole without giving trouble, but as every horse will not 
take quietly to shaft work, disastrous delay might be caused if a 
horse were taken from the ranks to replace a disabled wheeler, and it 
refused to move, kicked, or tried to lie down under the weight and 
confinement of the shafts. This in the case of a machine-gun, with 
only a pair of horses, would cause a greater difficulty than with a field 
gun, on account of the absence of lead horses to keep the recalcitrant 
one on his legs. The adoption of a pole would probably to a great. 
extent obviate the drawback experienced by the panting of the shaft 
horse making steady aim difficult on first coming into action. 

The question of draught is also of great importance to such Volun- 
teer Artillery Corps as are armed with field guns. They have by the 
latest regulations been emancipated from having farm horses with 
carters walking by their side, and are empowered to horse their guns 
and have mounted postillion drivers, It is certain, therefore, that as 
the hired horses will, as a rule, have been accustomed to drays and 
vans with pole draught, they would take to their work more kindly 
if they do not find themselves put into shafts; and, consequently, 
those who are not in every-day contact with horses will be saved 
from one of the most anxious and perplexing duties of Field Artillery 
Officers, viz., the dealing with shaft horses. In connection with the 
supply of horses, it is a question of the greatest importance to 
the Royal Artillery in particular, and to all departments that use 
carriages. With our large number of skeleton batteries that have 
to be raised to war strength on mobilization, and with a Transport 
Department that has practically to be created for field service, it is 
most advisable to adopt a system of draught which can be easily 
taken up by the untrained remounts of many sorts that will have to 
be collected on an emergency. 


VII. 


There has long been on record a notable instance of the impossi- 
bility of shaft draught, under circumstances that might occur again, 
or which have occurred from time to time since then, and made 
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, Officers who were responsible for the organization of Field Artillery 
on foreign expeditions, wishful for the simplicity of poles. 

In Duncan’s “History of the Royal Artillery,” there are long quota- 
tions from General Lawson’s narrative of the Expedition to Egypt in 
1800, which is a MS. in the R.A. Library, Woolwich. ‘Therein 
are detailed the expedients adopted for making the carriages of the 
train sent from England suitable for the difficulties of locomotion in 
that country. The General writes: “‘Every reform possible was 
made to lighten the travelling of the ordnance.” He then specifies 
how poles were at once substituted for shafts, as soon as wood could 
be obtained, on account of the inferiority of the “ poor undersized ”’ 
horses that had been purchased at Constantinople; and relates how 
finally light guns were turned out with pole teams and gunners on 
the hand horses, besides limber gunners and others on axletree seats, 
which were improvised for the occasion. 

Among the remarks on the preparations and experiences of the 
expedition, one paragraph is as follows: “Foreigners frequently 
observe the singularity of shafts being preferred in the British 
Artillery carriages to the poles made use of by all other nations as 
being simpler, lighter, and cheaper; added to which the experience 
of having travelled over the most difficult features of Europe, and 
ground of every description, with them, fully evinces their perfect 
sufficiency. A strong instance of the inconvenience of shafts occurred 
to us at Rahmanieh: just as one of the 6-pounders was limbering up, 
the shaft horse was killed by the enemy; much time was lost in 
clearing the carriage from him, and the harness being also much 
damaged, rendered it difficult to supply another in his place.” 

The above extract sums up the whole question, and the com- 
ments are as applicable now as 90 years ago. 


VIII. 


It may well be asked, why, if the mobility of our field guns 
is so satisfactory, standing as it does first of all European 
Artilleries for general handiness in manceuvring, we need make a 
change? Will it not be dangerous to alter what works so well? Is 
not the appearance of our teams more like business than that which 
any other army can show? Do they not approach more the 
character of sporting coach teams, which are pre-eminently a British 
spécialité ? It may, however, be asked in reply, can we feel sure 
that this superiority in peace manoeuvres and this system which 
has been sufficient in our wars against primitive and savage foes, 
will suffice on Kuropean battlefields against organized troops ? 
If we wait on till we can make up our minds for a change, it 
may only be to find by bitter experience that the British Artillery 
must conform to modern methods. Can we contemplate calmly the 
picture of a battery in action, and realize the loss of men who, instead 
of being valuably employed in keeping up the fire, are struggling 
with fallen shaft horses so that the supply of ammunition fail not, and 
whilst so detained are one by one rendered hors-de-combat by a wither- 
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ing Infantry fire? Field guns are now more than ever anchored to 
their position as long as it is a good one, and as long as they can 
support the general fight. All possible refitting is to be carried out 
in position, and if when the order comes to advance, the teams have 
been so reduced in consequence of the delays which have kept gun 
limber and wagon teams unnecessarily under fire, from the difficulties 
with shaft horses, then the movement may be rendered useless. 

The greater losses that may be anticipated in future wars among 
Artillery draught horses in action arises as well from the increased 
accuracy and volume of Infantry fire as from the necessity that has 
arisen of keeping a proportion of the ammunition wagons close to 
a battery, whereby their ability to replace gun horses owing to their 
own casualties, is so much reduced. It must be remembered, too, 
that Infantry are now taught that when opposed to Artillery they 
should endeavour to get as near as possible, and direct their atten- 
tion first to any teams that may be visible. 

There are, unfortunately, no statistics available in comparing shaft 
and pole draught under fire. The advantages claimed for the latter 
ought to be supported by statistics of lives and time saved to 
Field Artillery, and consequently to other Arms, in action, and of 
economy in horse flesh in all departments; but the British Army 
stands alone in the use of shafts, and we cannot deduce any lessons 
on the relative merits of the two systems from the latest continental 
campaigns. However, the universal use of poles in foreign armies, 
and there being no attempt or wish on their part to follow our 
example, may well make us hesitate as to the practical correctness of 
our course. Can we feel sure that in the matter of replacing horses 
in action we shall be capable of doing so as easily as our neighbours ? 
Could the severe losses in the last campaigns have been dealt with so 
well if time had been occupied, and, therefore, lives risked, whilst 
shaft horses were being continually replaced ? 

It is recorded that in the battles near Metz in the campaign of 
1870, many batteries of the German Artillery lost more than three- 
fourths of their horses, and some lost even more than their complement. 
Sévere losses were made good from the ammunition columns, but it 
became a question, writes Captain Hoffbauer, whether they ought 
not to have been supplied by a horse depét, since, by depriving the 
columns of so many horses, there was always the risk of rendering 
them temporarily incapable of marching, and of making the supply of 
ammunition an uncertainty. 

The usual calculation in the British Artillery for spare horses is 
10 per cent. on the total establishment, which is varied between the 
riding and the draught horses. A battery of H.A. and a light Field 
Battery have exactly the same number of draught horses on a war 
footing, viz., 98, and for these the H.A. Battery has 12 spare horses, 
which gives more than the above percentage, and the Field Battery 
has eight, which gives less. 

Assuming, for the sake of illustration, that all the spare horses 
are available for the combatant portion of a battery in action, say at 
the beginning of a battle, there will be a much higher proportion 
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than the above for replacing casualties in the teams under fire. Since 
only 54 horses, or the teams of six guns and three ammunition wagons, 
would probably be under fire at any one time, the ratio of spare 
horses to teamed horses would be about 1 to 4 in the Horse Artillery, 
and 1] to 7 in the Field Batteries. 

This seems ample, and as the gun limbers will, besides, be com- 
pleted when necessary from the teams of emptied wagons before they 
go away to the rear, the real difficulty will fall on the lines of wagons 
to keep finding horses to send full loads of ammunition to the 
front. 

Of the principal foreign artilleries concerning whose establish- 
ments I have been able to gain some information, the French seem to 
have made about the same estimate for spare horses as ourselves, but , 
in the German and other armies it appears to be less. 

Hence it may be taken as certain that pole draught will not 
increase our establishments in peace or war. 


IX. 


The first obstacle to any change in equipment is the question of 
cost. Fortunately the change now before us appears to have economy 
to recommend it. The alterations in the carriages and harness, as they 
tend to simplification and lightness, will in the end surely bring about 
economy in original cost and in renewals. The ability to be satisfied 
with moderate sized horses must ultimately introduce an economy 
into Army expenditure, not only in war-time, as to the class of 
remounts bought up for field service, but also in the initial pur- 
chase of draught horses in peace-time. 

In view of campaigning exigencies, it would be better to have 
only moderate sized horses at home for the following reasons :— 

1. Small horses get less knocked about and require less space on 
board ship, which are points of especial significance to us who must 
always embark for active service. 

2. Small horses want less forage, and, therefore, effect a saving to 
the commissariat charges for supply and for transport. 

3. Small horses suffer less than large animals from ‘short com- 
mons” and irregular feeding on service. 

4, Small horses can be more easily, and, therefore, more expedi- 
tiously harnessed, mounted, and efficiently groomed by short drivers ; 
and, further, the smaller the carcase of a disabled horse the more 
easy will be the work to clear it away, and perhaps unharness it, for 


. wearied men in action. 


It is well known what good work small Cape. horses can do in 
draught in their own country and in’ India. The Bombay Horse 
Artillery found 14-2 Arabs work admirably, even as shaft horses, and 


_in such rough country as Afghanistan; the Royal Artillery batteries 


also that went out to India for the Mutiny did good service with 
horses that were very smal] compared with those they had left at 
home. :, 

This, however, is no argument in favour of any small horses being 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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used for shaft work, since it is only the pluck of Arabs and those of 
kindred blood that carries them through exertions that underbred 
horses would never face; but these instances do show that an angle 
of traction less than that usually accepted as correct is practically 
workable, and that small horses are fitted for Artillery draught. - 

The Artillery in India have for many years been remounted with 
Australian horses, which have constantly improved in size and quality 
according as the breeders found the market good enough for increased 
attention to out-turn. Against this the Commissariat Department 
can probably show that their forage accounts have proportionately 
increased since moderate sized Arabs, Persians, and Capes have 
been displaced by large Walers. 

These facts and considerations bring into prominence the economy 
that may be judiciously and reasonably practised in the supply of 
smaller draught horses than we get now if pole draught were 
adopted. Other economies may also be looked for with smaller 
animals. The harness may be lightened, and the shoes and nails 
would be of smaller sizes, and, therefore, in both items there would be 
a saving of material in providing large quantities, and the transport 
of spare stores on service would be sensibly decreased. 

It is much to be hoped that atrial of pole draught with limber 
carriages will be authorized under regimental and departmental 
officers, in order to find out how the system can be worked ; but not, 
I respectfully deprecate, to compare it with a system which, though 
it has contributed to good work in the past, is now an impossibility 
in action. The comparison, without the realities of battle, would, I 
fear, only lead to adverse conclusions. 

The trial should be made to test the facilities of what may be 
termed “the interior manwuvres” of a battery, viz.: the changing 
and replacing horses, &c., as much as for marching capabilities, which 
so largely depend on careful supervision, and are, therefore, more 
under control. 

The technical questions must, of course, be settled by a Committee, 
such as: the system of pole fittings, whether counterpoise, like the 
Madras and the German, or supported, like the Bengal and the 
French ; and the consequent details, whether swingletrees, or pole- 
yokes, or collar-bars ; and the mode of trace attachment ; also the re- 
adjustment of the balance of the limber, and questions of harness, 
such as a mixture of collars and breast straps, and the carrying of 
breechings by centre horses, and by all spare horses in harness. 

It should -here be noted that an admirable paper, lately published 
by Lieut.-Colonel Walford, R.A., in the Proceedings of the R.A. 
Institution, Vol. XVII, No. 10, giving a description of the Swiss 
Artillery, contains details of their system of pole draught which are 
well worthy of attention. 

The draught of carts, such as store, forge, tip, water, ambulance, 
and scotch, will have to be arranged for, and unless these can be 
satisfactorily balanced for pole draught, a proportion of shaft harness 
will have to be retained. 
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X. 


It is difficult to be bold enough to advocate a change when our 
present system of shaft draught has been so long in use, and has not 
been the cause of any breakdown on service. It is, however, very 
questionable whether it is now suited to an age of more practical 
equipments, necessitated by the short, sharp, and decisive character 
of modern campaigns, and the deadly effect of modern firearms. 

The fact of poles having been used by the contending armies in 
the greatest war that has been fought with modern weapons, and 
that disaster was not caused on either side by the failure of their 
Field Artillery on a question of draught, may be taken as a proof of 


the capability of the system under heavy and destructive fire. 1t, 


may be presumed, from the silence of writers on the Franco-German 
War regarding this point, that the subject of replacing horses disabled 
in action or over-strained in marching never got beyond the stage of a 
battery detail, and was always more or less easily provided for. 

It is an instructive fact, from which we may argue that the 
facilities of replacing horses in the German Artillery are satisfactory, 
that Prince Kraft, in his “ Letters on Artillery,” lays no stress on 
the subject, making the replenishment of ammunition the great 
anxiety, as its want is the only cause of a battery becoming non- 
effective. 

The application of pole draught does not require prolonged 
experiment, for the question has already been settled for us by the 
Bengal and Madras Artilleries. The brilliant results obtained by 
forced marches which insured opportune arrival at critical moments, 
and by skilful and rapid manoeuvring to take up positions which 
secured victory, are matters of British military history, and testify to 
the value of the system. The details of equipment which had then been 
perfected are so clearly recorded that the force of Field Artillery now 
in India might at once revert to the practice of those who helped to 
win and keep that country; and for campaigning elsewhere the 
rough experiences of former days in India, irrespective of the 
examples of foreign Artilleries, are sufficient to warrant the universal 
adoption of poles without delay. 

The Regular Army is in a responsible position towards all the 
auxiliary and supplementary forces of the Empire. We are looked to 
as the example, and our example must be according to the latest 
ideas and the most approved methods known among military nations. 
We, on our part, have had for many years to look to the Continental 
armies for practical experiences in warfare under modern conditions, 
and directly and indirectly, knowingly and insensibly, we have in 
different ways adopted many of their reforms. 

The question of draught is especially an artillery detail, and the 
example of the Royal Artillery has hitherto been followed throughout 
the Army. On them, therefore, will rest in a measure the responsi- 
bility of retaining the present system against the experience of the 
great armies of Europe. 

Let us carefully note again the numerous and important interests, 
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besides those of the Imperial Field Artillery, that are involved in the 
adoption of pole draught. 

The Cavalry and Infantry may have in the future a particular 
interest in machine-guns, and they have always regimental transport 
to deal with. The Engineers have an almo-* identical interest with 
the Artillery as regards their Pontoon and other field Troops which 
may come under fire. The Transport Services have a direct and 
potent interest, and the Volunteer Corps who have field guns are 
interested in having the matter of draught made as easy as possible. 
The Land Forces in our Colonies are assuming a definite organization, 
and look to the headquarters of the Imperial Army for instruction 
and pattern of equipment. Are we not, therefore, assuming a very 

‘ grave responsibility if we let them adopt shaft draught in the face 

of modern experiences? Does not the militia character of their 
organization, together with the fact that the horse ordinarily used in 
our Colonies is of a small class, demand that they should have the 
simplest equipment ? We may well be cautious lest we lead them 
astray, and then, like the United States after the establishment of 
the American Republic, we see them abandon the British shaft 
draught and decide on pole draught as more suited to the needs and 
characteristics of their country. We must, then, set them a good 
example, and deal with this question before it is too late; before 
campaigning necessities arise, when, like the attempt to change horses 
in mid stream, hasty reform is most dangerous. 


Conclusion. 


I am perfectly aware that I have been contending for a change on 
@ mere supposition, viz., the supposition that in any future campaign 
the loss of horses in the Artillery, the Engineers, and the Transport 
columns, departmental and regimental, will be intensified by the 
embarrassment of shafts. Whether it is due to the enemy’s fire, or to 
the utter exhaustion and breakdown of horses in the leng and rapid 
marches that the vigorous strategy of modern warfare demand, the 
casualties will, I conceive, be enormous. It goes without saying, that 
they ought not to be increased by difficulties due to a want of 
simplicity in our method of draught. 

Ihave attempted to sketch, though only faintly, the not improbable 
prostration of a battery in action from the additional work thrown 
on all ranks by the casualties among shaft horses hampering the 
supply of ammunition. Engineer troops, in the conduct of their 
important duties, will experience similar difficulties with shaft horses 
when caught under fire; and Transport columns on the march, 
whether caught under fire or not, will often be delayed by shaft 
horses (perhups one keeping a whole column waiting in a narrow 
defile or road), and thus the best laid calculations for the rapid 
pushing forward of supplies may be defeated. 

It is, therefore, to the reasonableness of this supposition that the 
issue before us is, in my opinion, narrowed. 

There is well known amongst us artillerymen the saying of a 
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gallant senior Officer, now passed away [requiescat in pace !] that “a 
change is an innovation, and any innovation is to be deprecated.” 
That statement, I think, may be held to be broadly correct in 
principle, as when a change appears to be advocated only for the sake 
of change, it is certainly tu be deprecated. The Service has good 
reason to rejoice that this view has lately been so clearly enunciated 
by the august head of the Army, and if I did not think that the 
change I advocate were urgent, and of the greatest importance, I 
would not have ventured thus publicly to invite a discussion on it. 

I have adverted to the practice of foreign armies, but it is by no 
means with the intention of proposing any exact following of their 
example as to detail, for to follow is to be behind, and that is a 
position that the British Army can never be content with. 

The old proverb that ‘ practice makes perfect” has well been 
turned to read “ progress makes perfect.” Let us then progress, 
according to the dictates of modern conditions, as near to that will- 
o’-the-wisp perfection as we can; and however much we are, and 
justly, Laudatores temports acti, we shall better safeguard the 
repatation of which we are so jealous, by correcting and perfecting 
our organization in every particular. 


The CuatrmMAN: This lecture has raised a very important point. Everybody 
must admit that the question of how we are to couple the wheel horses, especially 
in our military vehicles, is a very important question. I think the lecturer has 
raised it very fairly and on very broad grounds, and it will be very interesting if 
gentlemen who have experience, either in transport or artillery details connected 
with this matter, will give their opinion on the points that have been raised. 

Major-General C. B. BkackENBURY (the late) : I only rise to strengthen, as far as 
. lies in my power, the words that have fallen from the lecturer, who has put together 
in a most interesting way not only the arguments on the side that he advocates, 
but those on the other side. So much has he done so, that at one time I thought 
he must have said to himself, “ Here I am actually posing as a firebrand, to which 
{ am not much accustomed.” He, therefore, in a soothing way, takes care to tell 
us that we are the first of all European artilleries in general handiness an 
maneuvring. No one will be inclined to dispute the excellence of our artillery, 
certainly not I, who am an artillery Officer myself ; but, at the same time, I should 
like to know what the word “ mancuvre’”’ means in a case of this sort. If it 
means drill, whether you can turn sharply to the right or to the left, or reverse 
sharply, then I agree with him; but having seen a good deal of poles in actual 
work in great campaigns, I must honestly say that I never saw a single difficulty 
in mancuvring arising out of the use of the pole. There is a drill-ground near 
Berlin where movements of artillery are carried out in a very practical way. ‘They 
set up jumps, banks and ditches, ditches and banks together, and various obstacles, 
and over these they go at a gallop. I have seen the poles wriggling about in a 
way that would not look pleasant to British eyes, because we have been accustomed 
to the shafts, and the pole is not the fashion with us; but I never saw the slightest 
accident occur from its use; therefore in these matters of practical mancuvring 
I do not see why we must necessarily claim any very great superiority. The ques- 
tion hangs, of course, on the kind of maneuvring. It is very well understood now 
that what is required of artillery is that it should be able to march fast and far, to 
come into position rapidly, and then shoot well. The third point is not one that 
we are discussing to-day, but the others that I have mentioned are quite as con- 
sistent with pole draught as with shafts. There is one principle of field artillery 
which the lecturer did not name: it is one which has interested me for many 
years, which I brought forward a long time ago in this Institution, and which has 
since then been so far adopted in the British Army that I believe it now governs the 
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use of the arm at Aldershot, in so far that in coming into action the horses are un- 
hooked and taken to the rear. This recognized principle is that while in action 
by far the greatest losses of all are in horses, and the next'in men, there is no 
practical loss in action in the matériel. The greatest loss of all is in the horses; 
therefore it has always stood to reason that the horses should be unhooked and 
taken to the rear. What does that mean? It means thatyou have to bring up 
your horses when you want to move the guns again, and hook them in, perhaps 
under fire. Anybody who has had experience in the field with horse artillery must 
know what an immense advantage pole draught will give in doing that rapidly. The 
lecturer mentioned the Fire Brigade. I have watched the turn-out of the fire 
engines, and on one occasion I timed it from the moment of the ringing of the 
bell to the moment when the engine issued through the gates at the gallop, and 
it was exactly eleven seconds. I ask anybody whether it would be possible to 
take a great shaft horse and stick him into the shefts, and buckle straps here, 
and buckle straps there, and put him in the condition of a swaddled baby in 
anything like that time, or in any practically short time? It really is a very long 
business indeed, and such a delay might cause the loss of guns. The lecturer 
has told us a great deal, and has done so extremely well, about various other points, 
such as the horses in the shafts falling, and the enormous difficulty there is in 
getting them out. Those who have been in the horse artillery, as I have, and as 
he has, and as others here have, must know perfectly well what it means, A 
horse falls, perhaps hit by a bullet of the enemy; bang goes the shaft upon 
him; there he lies in such a position that it is almost impossible to extricate 
him; you really cannot get him out for a considerable time. The result is that 
your gun is enormuusly delayed in coming into action, which is a very serious 
matter. This does not occur with pole draught. You cannot imagine in pole 
draught any difficulty whatever in getting one of the horses out. After so 
thoroughly exhaustive a paper, I have nothing more to add except to express 
my congratulations to the lecturer on having given us such an excellent and prac- 
tical address. 

Colonel Rerves, C.B. (A. 8S. Corps): I was waiting for an Officer of General 
Brackenbury’s experience to speak as to the artillery view of this case before I ven- 
tured to make any remarks. I think there can be no doubt that with the transport, 
which is the branch of the Service I represent, the pole is the thing. We see it in 
the experience of all other countries ; we see it abroad in our own Colonies ; we see 
it more particularly at the Cape, and in Natal ; we see it in Canada; and nowhere, 
when we go out of this country, do we see pairs of horses fastened to four-wheeled 
vehicles by means of shafts. We have, as our lecturer said, realized now that 
there is a departure with regard to transport carriages. The new transport car- 
riage, with which our Chairman has been so much connected in producing, has 
the pole and nothing else. Of course there are poles and poles, and it does not 
follow that because wagons that we have already in the Service have poles, that 
they are satisfactory, because some of the poles bave not been of the right pat- 
tern ; but I am perfectly convinced, if you have a proper pole, that is the proper 
system of attachment for the wheel horses in the case of four-wheeled carriages. 
The great advantage is it does not upset your horses by their having to carry such 
a weight on the back. The weight of a pair of shafts alone on the wheel horse is 
28 lbs. ; you get rid of that with the pole. Of course there are details as to how 
the pole can be best carried, and there are various opinions on that subject, but 
many of the opinions which have been expressed against it are, I am convinced, 
very theoretical, because, as I said before, if we look to the experience of other 
countries we see these poles constantly in use, and we use them ourselves abroad. 
If any gentleman takes an interest in these things, I will venture to say there is a 
very excellent pole to be seen at the Military Exhibition on a Grove’s travelling 
oven, a German invention. The great feature of the attachment is the play of the 
fore carriage. Of course in a four-wheeled carriage for field service you would 
either have your pole to hinge to some extent, or you must get the play at the 
king bolt. I think it might interest somebody to see that pole. You can lift it up 
to 6 feet above you, or you can depress it and sit down upon it without the slightest 
injury at all, 
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-Lieutenant-Colonel: Aur (22nd: Middx. R. Vols.): I should like to say afew 
words upon this:subject: I do not speak:as a gunner or Royal Engineer; but from» 
the humble point of view of a Volunteer with reference to the machine-gun: for 
infantry service. As a student of military history, and as a frequent traveller 
in Continental countries and in the United: States;.I can fully endorse what 
the lecturer and Colonel Brackenbury have said as: to the practicability and 
common-sense, business-like advantages of the pole. over shafts for military 
draught. With regard to the machine-gun, in the introduction of which the 
corps I command has been associated, we commenced by using limbers and 
shafts; but soon found that they were unworkable, and we finally adopted: a 
two-wheeled limber carriage which I designed and which practically has a pole, 
that is to say, the trail is used asa pole; it has one crossbar at the end of it 
with a hinged prolongation of the pole, and another crossbar to this, by which 
the men are able to pick it up or drop it at a moment’s notice. As evidence 
of what we can do I may mention that from column of route we can halt, come 
into action. to the front or to the right or left and fire fifty rounds in thirty-five 
seconds, to do which we have to open the drawer and fit on the hoppers. Of 
course this is very different to a fire engine, simply hooking on and coming out of a 
stable, but we can beat the fire engine in getting to work. I am not at all an ad- 
vocate of animal draught for machine-guns for infantry battalions, but if the 
authorities were to say that animal draught must be used, then undoubtedly we 
should. never attempt to work with shafts. It is no longer the réle of artillery to 
remain at long range from a position, but on the contrary to get well to the front 
and stick there. Certainly the rdle of the machine-gun should be the same, and I 
have always endeavoured to work them as far to the front as possible even in the 
fighting line, and if horses or ponies were used for that purpose a great advantage 
would be to get them away from the pole as quickly as possible by using a simple 
attachment with hooks. If we were to move forward again or to get the machine- 
gun out of action, then it could only be done with the facility which is absolutely 
necessary under such circumstances by some simple attachment to a pole. I can 
only offer my humble opinion in favour of the pole system of draught in pre- 
ference to shafts, having proved it in the working of machine-guns, and I thank 


. the lecturer for having brought the matter forward. 


Licut.-Gen. Sir R. Bipputenu, G.C.M.G., R.A.: It was not my intention when 
I first heard of this lecture to speak at it, but I think it would be to be 
regretted that the meeting should dissolve with an entire unanimity in favour 
of the pole, and I think that everything has not been said that could be said 
on behalf of shafts. I think that as regards poles and shafts the matter is 
not of that vital importance which the lecturer appears to me to attribute 
to it, because I am convinced that if we were to adopt the pole to-morrow, or 
if the German Army were to adopt the shaft to-morrow, neither artillery would 
sensibly lose its value. ‘There are certain points connected with it which I do 
not think have been brought to the notice of the meeting; for instance, the 
lecturer appeared to think that the whole object of the shaft, as regards its 
facility for pulling up, was the smartness of manwuvring on parade. Now 
I will venture to say that that is not the case, that it is not the advantage of pulling 
up smartly, but it is pulling up with efficiency. Those who, like the lecturer, have 
experience in field artillery and horse artillery will know that one of the great 
«ares of the wheel driver is always to be able to pull up in time to avoid injuring 
the horse in front of him, a thing which with a pole it is most difficult to avoid. 
If anything checks the pace, the shaft may be brought upwards or pushed off to 
the right, but you cannot do that with the pole, aud that is one great evil. I ar. 
quite aware of the difficulties attending the removing of a shaft horse which is dis- 
abled, in comparision with the same difficulty when the pole is used: that we are 
all acquainted with, and it is quite obvious that that is one of the. greatest dis- 
advantages of the shaft ;. but on the other hand there is another disadvantage of 
the pole which has been very lightly touched on, and that is the liability to run 
into banks. In going over banks or rough ground there is not the slightest doubt 
in the world that the shafts do give far greater facilities. 

General BrackEnBURY: They do not do it. 
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Sir R. BrpputPH: I merely took the lecturer’s word for it, not having had per- 
sonal experience in driving guns with the pole, but he said there was that. difficulty, 
and it is one which I have heard mentioned by Officers of foreign artillery. Of 
course, as I say, I have never driven a field gun with a pole over rough ground, 
and therefore I could not answer for myself, but there is not that difficulty with 
the shaft. The question has also been introduced of horse supply. The lecturer 
said he thought by adopting the pole you would lessen the expense, that you 
could have smaller horses ; they would eat less forage and so on; and I fear they 
would be able, therefore, to do less work. I have an impression that if you give 
less money for your horse and he requires less food and less of everything else that 
he is not so good a horse all round. We consider it an advantage in England that 
we have a superior kind of horse, and I am certainly aware that we cannot always 
replace our horses in foreign countries, but on a matter of horse supply I should 
not venture to say anything in the presence of the Inspector General of Remounts, 
who is so much more capable of saying anything that is to be said on that point. 
As regards carrying wheel harness, it is not entirely new to the Service. I have 
seen the Royal Artillery carrying the wheel harness on the wheel centre horses. I 
have, if I remember right, seen it done in the Crimea; eo that it is not quite a 
novelty, but is thirty or forty years old. It certainly is very desirable to have spare 
wheel harness. There is another point, and that is the liability of a pole to break. 
Those who have had experience in coaching in England know that the most 
dangerous accident that can happen to a coach is to break a pole; breaking a wheel 
is not nearly so dangerous, because the coach stops, but breaking a pole is most 
dangerous and is the source of the greatest number of fata] coaching accidents that 
have occurred either in past or in present days. A pole is not only more easily 
broken than w shaft, but when it happens you cannot go on; youcan go on with a 
broken shaft, but you cannot with a broken pole; and as to carrying a spare pole 
you can certainly carry a spare pole, but not on the gun ; it must be on a wagon, and it 
is more difficult to carry than a spare shaft. These are points which have to be faced. 
T mention them not as disparaging poles, but as showing that there are two sides to 
the question. I was rather alarmed when I heard that the gunners would be 
employed in extricating fallen shaft horses instead of keeping up their fire. I really 
think in the circumstances mentioned we should expect the battery to go om 
fighting the gun and not attempt to disengage the shaft horse, until, and unless, 
the battery were required to move. But after ail, that is only a question of a few 
minutes perhaps, and moreover the day of battle is not one ina hundred. What 
you have to do is to deal with your ordinary marching ; that is the thing to look 
to. I observe the lecturer said that “if a comparison were made without the 
realities of battle, it would lead to adverse conclusions,” from which I gather that 
he feels sensibly that as regards manceuvring and ordinary work, the shaft has the 
advantage. It is possible that, as regards transport along the road, the pole may 
have advantages. But 1 think that shafts are admitted, even by foreign Officers, to 
be the best for maneuvring the gun. The pole is by far the most ancient mode, 
and we adopted the shaft because we thought it was a better mode; therefore it is 
not an “antiquated form of equipment,” but a more modern one. I think that 
shafts were adopted with a sincere desire to get something a little better than the 


le. 
oe T. H. Brige: I have listened with great pleasure and interest to the able 
lecture which has just been delivered, and as one having studied natural law as 
applied to mechanics for over twenty years, and, to the knowledge of our gallant. 
Chairman, having devoted at least twenty-six months entirely to the subject of 
draught, I feel somewhat able at least to say one or two words upon the subject. 
The pole has its advantages, and so has the shaft. I am only sorry that the subject 
has not been treated so comprehensively as I should have liked from a scientific 
point of view. I have always considered that in the British Army we have 
possessed some of the finest mathematicians that ever lived, and I cannot but think 
that this subject is one that has never had creditable attention drawn to it ; other- 
wise I am sure that, as in other things, there would be seen something very 
seriously wrong in our present incomplete method of attaching horses. The subject 
of draught, as it has been treated by various authors, has been merely considerest 
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and determined upon by a very short-sighted method of attaching a rope to a 
dynamometer and another to the vebicle itself, registering the amount of force 
necessary to overcome certain impediments in the road without in any way taking 
into consideration the action of the pull on the horse himself, which is of infinitely 
greater importance than the pull on the carriage. The plan referred to I say is 
absolutely wrong : there is neither sense nor reason in any such test being resorted 
to to ascertain what is the best angle of draught, and so forth. I should like to 
ask the lecturer what the military have considered the best angle? If it can be 
shown that 40 per cent. or 20 per cent., nay, even only 10 per cent., of a saving 
of horse power can be effected, and that another means of attachment will not only 
not reduce the vitality of our horses in time of war, but will enable them to take our 
guns over roads, making short cuts, and securing, commanding, and shielding 
positions that could not otherwise be obtained, then I feel sure that the question 
will present itself as one of the first magnitude. I think that a vast assistance can 
be rendered to our Army and to the nation by a thorough investigation of this most 
important question of draught. We have more means and opportunities of settling 
it than any other nation. I should like to refer you to the result of some experi- 
ments which have been made with a wagon specially built for manual power. A 
trial was made by two well-known coach builders, and with practically the same 
results; the wagon was loaded and an obstacle placed in front of the wheels which 
they were just able to get over. In order to find out how much surplus force they 
had left, 1 tied a dynamometer to the hind axle, and it was found that with the 
ordinary means of attachment they could only register about 46 lbs., but with the 
new means of attachment and with the same load they actually registered over 
125 lbs. As I have said, I should like to ask what is considered the best angle, and 
how much weight ought to be carried by the horse, which alone could determine 
the ease and comfort with which he travels? The lecturer has referred to “ bowling 
along,” in the case of the ordinary two-wheeled trap, which is balanced upon the 
axle. I would remind the lecturer there are times when the horse would bowl 
along infinitely better if he had a lot of weight on his back; and there are also 
times and conditions when he would bowl along to the best advantage if a part of 
his weight could be carried by the wheels, as in the case of a hansom cab or # 
costermonger’s cart. ‘The question as to when and how much, or how little, weight 
a horse should carry is a matter of paramount importance with regard to the 
question of draught, and I shall only be too happy to demonstrate to any gentleman 
by practical experiment, and that with my attachment at least twice as much 
draught can be obtained as can be obtained ordinarily. 

{P.S.—Had the discussion turned upon the scientific bearing of the question, it 
would have given me an opportunity of saying something of a more definite nature, 
which under the circumstances I did not feel justified in saying. } 

Major-General the Hon. A. Stewart: I am not going to enter into a discussion 
upon the merits of shaft and pole draught for military purposes, although I made 
up my mind in favour of the former many years ago, but I will simply point out 
that the lecturer has not given us any information as to any occasion on which the 
shaft system has broken down. Shafts have been used during the Crimean War, 
and during all the wars that have occurred in our own generation, and no doubt 
there are many gentlemen here present who could give us instances if accidents 
had there occurred—occasioned by the use of the shafts. I think we should have 
some information of that kind before we can lay down authoritatively that the pole 
is superior to the shaft in any way. 

Major-General F. G. Ravennitt, R.A. (Inspector-General of Remounts) : 
The subject of horses has been touched on, and as it particularly affects myself 
and interests every other Officer in the room, 1 think it right that I should 
say a few words on it. Ever since I have been in the Service, great stress has 
been laid on the fact of the difficulty of replacing shaft horses, but I never 
remember to have heard of a gun being lost from this cause. If a shaft horse 
is wounded, or a horse comes down, I admit it 1s with some difficulty you 
can disengage him from the shafts; on the other hand, with regard to the 
difficulty of replacing shaft horses, I think it may be lessened by the teams 
of gun and military carriages generally being properly horsed, and when all horses 
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are fit to be. put into ‘the shafts; this is what: we should try: to get as nearly. as 
possible. There is-no insuperable difficulty about having centre horses, and even 
if itis desirable, led horses of teams fitted with breeching to their harness. This 
used to be done, but it has latterly fallen into disuse; as Sir Robert Biddulph said, 
I have seen it done, and well remember it, in my gun teams in India. This question 
of military draught has rather been sprung upon us to-day, for it is hardly the 
question of military draught which the lecturer has taken up. The question seems 
to me to be entirely one of artillery draught. He appears to be alone reopening 
the well-worn question of whether in the artillery the pole or shaft draught is 
best adapted for our work, and the one by which you get most good out of the 
horses. It seems to me the question to be considered on military draught divides 
itself into two heads, viz., those draught carriages which in the artillery bring 
guns, and which in the case of the Royal Engineers may have to bring pontoons, 
telegraph wires, and other necessaries to the front, or fighting line. These carriages 
have to work over all kinds of broken ground, and being ona two-wheel system require 
the shaft draught, with a firmer stamp of horse, whilst for the other nature of military 
draught more generally used on metal roads or the beaten tracks for transport 
purposes, pole draught may be desirable. I advocate that those carriages which 
have to act in the first line under fire should be fitted with shafts, because they give 
greater power and greater facility for manceuvring; and when I am talking about 
inmanceuvring, what I understand to be wanted is to. be able to let a gun travel 
safely at the rate of twenty to thirty miles a day, and that after several days’ 
marching you may have to take up a position in a particular place over very broken 
ground, with very difficult and contracted gateways, or bridges, or passes to get 
through. This, 1 think, would be much more securely done, and always has been 
better done, by shafts than it could be by pole draught. In England the pole draught 
is made use of for coaches, for omnibuses, and most of our heavy conveyances about 
London, because the roads are smooth and they have no broken ground to go over. 
If I had to drive a four-in-hand coach across country, I should think twice before 
I did it with a pole. There is one difficulty with regard to this subject which 
has not been touched on, and that is the great mixture of harness which would 
be necessary if you adopt pole draught. Uniformity in Service harness is a great 
thing, but how are you going to adapt harness of pole draught for your many 
forms of carts that are and have to be used in the Service? This very morning I 
saw betwen twenty.and thirty new pattern ammunition carts passing my house ; 
every one of these had a pair of horses of the Army Service Corps which had on the 
ordinary wheel harness for shaft draught, such as is always used in the Artitiery, so 
that wheel harness for shaft draught must be maiutained, and in the consiceration 
of this subject this question of uniformity must not be lost sight of. With the 
ordinary wheel harness fitted for shaft draught, there is no reason why it should 
not be utilized also in pole draught; for transport work the pole draught 
may be the best, when ordinary wheel harness could be adapted for it. With 
regard to the question about the stamp of horses, I do not consider there is that 
difficulty about getting a shaft horse which many people think. ‘The lecturer 
seems to me to have had for some little time past “ shaft horse on the brain ;” 
this may have exercised some influence over him. No doubt where a shaft horse is 
killed another can be found to take its place. Other countries have not adopted 
this shaft draught system, because there is no doubt the horses you get abroad are 
generally narrow or light, and not so well adapted for shaft draught as our English 
horses are. We are particularly fortunate in getting good, weighty, “ firm horses.” 
The lecturer has rather laid stress on the fact that throughout England pole 
draught is becoming, or has become, almost universal; in this I differ from him. 
It is only in large cities and towns of England, where the paving or roadway is 
good, that you meet with the pole draught. All over the country of England in 
the rural districts you most generally find shafts, even in large cities; take, for 
instance the parcel vans and carts, all the cabs, Irish cars, tradesmen’s and covered 
<arts, with all, the horses are accustomed to shaft draught. I have seen more horses 
refuse absolutely to draw and go into the collar with the point of a pole in front of 
them, from being pole-shy, than horses refusing to take the shafts, in which they 
are usually first taught to go quietly ; that part of the argument which the lecturer 
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therefore brought ‘before-us cannot ‘be considered of much weight: | The importance” 
of the subject which the lecturer has: brought before>us in ‘an ample manner»is 
great, and I think we ought'to thank him for the same. 

The CuargMan (Sir R. Buller): I was very much obliged to Sir Robert Biddulph 
when he rose, because I was afraid at that period of the debate that I was to be left 
alone to advance: views which the unanimous opinion of the meeting would be tho- 
roughly against; but I think I am a little supported now.» I confess Ido not agree 
with the lecturer at all, and I think he has alittle misled himself, because he confuses 
two cases which, to my mind, ought to be treated on an entirely different basis;that : 
is to say, the question of the pole and shafts as applied:to a four-wheeled carriage, 
and as applied to a two-wheeled carriage: I do not’ think there-is the slightest 
analogy between the two cases. A gun-carriage certainly is, in my opinion—and, 
in fact, any limber-carriage is—a. two-wheeled carriage. As Colonel Reeves has 
said, we have lately adopted, and, I believe, I may say with the entire approval of 
the Service, a pole system for transport carriages, that is to say, for those that are 
four-wheeled ; but it would have been impossible for us to have adopted, even for 
four-wheeled carriages, the pole system, unless we had been able to adopt a hinged 
pole, because every one of us who has had experience of draught in South Africa, 
and in rough countries, has found out that a fixed pole cannot conveniently be 
used. Our old pattern general servicé wagons could not be used in South Africa, 
because, among other reasons, in descending steep drifts or hills, wherever there 
was a steep pitch up and down, the pole, being stiff, ran into the ground, and took 
the horses on to their knees. | Over and over again have I seen that happen, and it 
is only with a hinged pole that you can really overcome this difficulty. I cannot 
myself see how anybody could apply the hinged pole system to a two-wheeled 
vehicle. If it could be done, very good; but if it cannot be done, then I think 
shafts, being the shortest, must be the best. ‘Chere is another reason why I should 
certainly myself deprecate any sudden change from shafts to poles. for gun- 
carriages. A. good many years ago, an Officer, to whom I am indebted for much 
most valuable advice, cautioned me particularly as to one point. He said, “ When- 
ever you find a system or a regulation or a custom that is well-established and has 
worked well, and you cannot ascertain why it was adopted, never rashly propose to 
change it, because you may be certain that its adoption did away with some grave 
inconvenience. No other theory will satisfactorily account for the fact that the 
reason why it was adopted has been lost sight of: If you make a change, you will 
get back into the inconvenience.” Shafts for artillery draught were, I believe, 
permanently adopted in our Army by a very strong Committee in 1865. The 
Committee was composed principally of artillery Officers, and at that time we had 
in our Army the most experienced body of artillery Officers:that we can ever expect 
to see, because. they had had the advantage~of experience both in the Crimean and 
in the Indian Mutiny campaigns; they had also present with them at the time: the 
experience of the Indian artillery, who, I think Iam correct in saying, in two of 
the three Presidencies had pole systems, each having a different pole system. The 
result that the experience of these Officers gave us was that, although they differed 
in some respects as to other artillery details, they unanimously adopted the shaft, 
and they appeared to be so satisfied it was the best, that they gave no reason what- 
ever for adopting it, so that, following the advice I have before quoted, I certainly, 
myself, deprecate the change. ‘To take another argument, I think it is hardly faix 
on this question to compare the Fire Brigade with the artillery as: General 
Brackenbury did. When he mentioned the Fire Brigade, he hardly, I suppose, 
proposed to hook in field artillery by the simple attachments used by the Fire Brigade. 
[, myself, last year endeavoured to introduce a trace-heok into the artillery and into 
general use, depending on the Fire Brigade principle, of an indiarubber ring, and 
doing away with the tie, but every artillery Officer said, “That is a gimcrack affair, 
it is fit for nothing, and it won’t do for us.’ With: reference to machine-guns, I 
think that human draught is in some respects very wisely advocated, and if you 
have human draught you may have a pole; but I cannot help believing that if you 
are to have horse draught you would have to have a limber, otherwise the machine- 
gun would upset; and if you come to a limber-carriage, I think you will find shafts. 
the best for the reasons I have previously advocated, The great point made by the 
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lecturer, I really have no right to say anything about, that is, as to whether it 
takes much more time to take a wounded horse out of the shafts than it would do 
to take such a horee away from the pole. Before coming here I tried to find 
Colonel Slade, because he, I imagine, has had as much experience of this point as 
most artillery Officers lately. Some years ago he told me that at Maiwand they 
had a good many wheelers to take out, but there was no difficulty, they could take 
out a horse and get a horse in as easily as possible. So, at least, I understood him, 
and if that be so, the lecturer’s main argument is not astrongone. The whole 
subject is worthy of full consideration, but I hope that before the artillery ask to 
change the method, which on the whole may be said to work well, they will make 
the fullest and most exhaustive inquiry possible into the peculiarities of the new 
system they propose to adopt. 

Colonel Hospart: Gentlemen, I deem it a great satisfaction that I should have 
selected a subject which has drawn such an audience together, and I am much 
obliged to you for the attention with which you have kindly heard me. General 
Brackenbury seemed to think that I went almost too far, and gave too fair an 
account of the system I oppose. I am very glad of such a comment, because I 
only wanted to get a good discussion from the advocates on each side. By 
‘‘maneuvring,’ 1 meant, of course, merely drill mancuvres, not the grand 
maneeuvres of an army getting into battle position. On this point, however, I may 
have gone too far, as all artillery Officers are not agreed, and as smart wheeling 
depends on having specially good wheel horses. I dismissed the question shortly 
in my desire to clear the ground from objections, in order to insist on that great 
advantage of poles, viz., the ease of replacing disabled horses. Sir Robert Biddulph 
spoke especially about not being able to pull up so quickly with a pole as with 
shafts, and the consequent danger of the former digging into the horses in front. 
That may be the case, but it can be palliated, as such difficulties are now, by the 
fitting of the harness, by the skill of the drivers, and by the supervision of Officers 
and non-commissioned officers. The Americans, in order to meet this difficulty, 
put a pad on the end of the pole. Then, as to smaller horses not being equal to 
field artillery work, that depends on quality and breeding, and pole draught will 
relieve the Kemount Department from the necessity of buying heavy horses. I did 
not wish to convey the idea that carrying breechings on other than wheel horses, is 
a novelty; I know we do not regularly practise it in the Artillery, though the 
Engineers and the Transport have adopted it. I must ask attention again to the 
fact which I specially laid stress upon, namely, that it was the want of ammunition 
that would break down a battery’s action, which may be caused by loss of time and 
lives in dealing with shaft horses. I hold no idea that the Major directing the fire 
of a battery would go to the rear to look after the horses; the Captain and 
Subalterns and non-commissioned officers would undoubtedly do that. Colonel Alt 
gave a general approval, and said that it would be an advantage that machine-guns 
should be used with poles, if work was required beyond that of man-handling, 
which is the primary method adopted for battalion guns. I wish some cavalry 
Officer had spoken to experience with horses. As to the antiquity of poles and 
shafts, the pole draught is the more ancient, and, though I did not trace the 
probable reasons for the adoption of shafts, 1 expect that want of roads or very 
bad ones had much to do with it. They were adopted and have been retained for 
what were sound reasons once, but their continued retention is, I maintain, 
impossible under altered circumstances. To Mr. Brigg, I must reply that I never 
proposed to enter into the scientific question of draught and its technicalities. It 
is laid down in text-books that the practical angle of draught is 6°, and I have not 
attempted to deal with weights borne or drawn by a horse. General Ravenhill 
seemed to think that I dwelt overmuch upon the idea that horses should be inter- 
changeable. This being a discussion for Army purposes, I did not refer to the 
custom of the Artillery, but to what the Engineers do and the Transport, who I 
believe make all the horses interchangeable. ‘The reason I gave for artillery horses 
not being so easily interchangeable as in other corps is because there is a vast ditfer- 
ence between the heights of the different pairs of horses inateam. Ina smart 
horse artillery team in England, the leaders may be 16.1 and the wheel horses 15.2 
to 15.3, and the centre horses something between the two pairs, which precludes 
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the idea of a re-arrangement. I wish that the discussion had been rendered more 
valuable by the expression of opinion from Officers of the late Indian artilleries 
who had practical experience of pole work, and from Officers who are conversant 
with such trials as have already taken place with poles at Aldershot or elsewhere.! 

The CuarnMAN: I am sure we are all very much obliged to Colonel Hobart for 
raising this important question, though we may not all agree with what he has 
said. 





? The following notes are by Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Dalton, R.A., D.A.A.G., on the 
Spanish Artillery, which he describes as “ very good and very mobile.”’ 

“ With regard to the statement by the lecturer early in his lecture to the effect 
that the ‘curricle bar’ method of supporting the pole was impossible, because a 
postillion driver could not be employed, I should like to remark that in the Spanish 
field artillery the pole is supported by a curricle-bar, called in Spanish the ‘ violin.’ 
‘This ‘ violin’ is a long bar of wood, tapering towards the ends from the centre. It 
passes through two iron loops which are fixed on the crown of the gullet-plate 
(apparently) of the saddles, and by means of a strap suspended from the centre of 
this bar the pole is supported. The bar has free lateral movement. It does not 
xeem to interfere with the driver, who rides the ‘near’ mule, though I confess to 
having thought it looked very awkward when I saw the batteries drilling in Spain, 
and should hesitate before advocating it as the best system of supporting the pole. 
However this may be, the Spaniards are quite satisfied with it. The weight of the 
pole comes on to the mule’s back (or withers), instead of the neck. To keep the 
carriage back there are pole-straps from the point of the pole to a breast-strap (like 
our breast harness), which is connected with the breeching. The mule thus carries 
a sort of continuous body-strap (breeching and breast harness in one) which is sup- 
ported by hip and bearing straps and by a strap from the collar. Each mule carries 
a saddle, that on the hand-mule being used to carry the driver’s kit and cornsacks. 
With the 8-centimetre gun each mule has in peace-time about 7 cwt. to pull with- 
out gunners mounted, and 8 ewt. with four gunners mounted. The weights with the 
9-centimetre are very little more. On war establishment the weights are in each 
case reduced by nearly 2 cwt.” 

Lieut.-Colone] Dalton has also communicated to the lecturer the fact that the 
R.A. Officers who are now attached to the Egyptian Army, where pole draught is 
used, “all swear by it,” and say that “ for mobility, lightness, balance, and general 
utility, it is far superior to the shafts.’—B. H. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE GERMAN CAVALRY AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE ENGLISH. 


By Major J. C. Ker Fox (late German and English Cavalry), S. 
Staffordshire Regiment, and Adjutant 2nd Tower Hamlets 
Volunteers. 


In drawing a comparison between the cavalry of the two nations, 
it is perhaps necessary to point out that there are many things in 
the organization, training, &c., of the German Army which are 
unsuitable in many ways for application to the English; but I think 
it is generally allowed that all cavalry will hold such an important 
position in future warfare, and that as our friends, the Germans, 


have raised this branch of their Army to such a pitch of perfection, 
a comparison of their system of cavalry training with that obtaining 
in our Army may be of interest at the present time. 

On the 1st of October the recruit in the Prussian cavalry commences 
his task of learning to be a soldier, and by the 15th of the following 
April he is expected to be sufficiently trained to take the field. 

He may be a lad who has a liking for horses and riding, or he may, 
on the other hand, have come straight from a manufacturing district 
and hardly have seen a horse in his life, much less handled or ridden 
one. Be that as it may, he has now to take his share in the defence 
of his King and country, and by a severe and systematic course of 
training and education, from a country bumpkin or an uncouth factory 
lad be transformed into an unit of the most scientific and highly trained 
cavalry in the world. 

As arule each German squadron receives a batch of from 38 to 
40 recruits, who, from the moment they join, are placed entirely under 
the command of one Officer with three trusted non-commissioned 
officers to assist him. In the case where there are three subalterns to a 
squadron, the second senior generally takes charge of the recruits, 
never the youngest. 

The recruits are divided into three squads, each under a sergeant. 
These are, however, under the direct control of the recruit Officer, who 
is present at all drills and instruction, and who is absolutely respon- 
sible for their training. Later on he takes the teaching and drilling 
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very much into his own hands. Why he does not take over their 
theoretical instruction from the very commencement is, that, 
owing to the men being drawn from different parts of the country, 
and many of them being extremely stupid, and not understanding the 
high class German, it is found that the non-commissioned officers are 
better able to explain to them the many new and almost foreign words 
which are used in their instruction and drill. 

Réveillé sounds in winter at 4.30, in summer at 4. 

The first morning begins from 7 to 8 with theoretical instruction 
as to what his general duties, as a soldier, consist of, and this is con- 
tinued every morning of the week at the same hour, gradually teaching 
him how to behave on all occasions on and off. duty, how to conduct 
himself when brought into contact witn his superiors, and with 
civilians, the meaning and use of discipline in an army, and the 
punishment for any infraction of it, the honour which will accrue to 
him by faithful service to his Emperor, and the disgrace attached to 
-bad behaviour, which will not only bring him into trouble as a soldier, 

‘but will follow him into his private life, and when he returns to ‘his 
home. He learns the names of all his superiors in the squadron, of 
the Officers in his regiment, and of his Brigadier, Divisionaire, and Army 
Corps Commander, what Brigade, Division, and Army Corps he 
belongs to, and where all the Army Corps are stationed. 

As the weeks and months go on, he is instructed theoretically, and 
afterwards practically, in his duties on guard, on outpost, on advance 
and rear guard, and on patrol. 

His intelligence is thus awakened, his practical instruction is made 
easier both for himself and his instructor, and he becomes, not merely 
a inachine to kill, but one to think at the same time. In the course of 
this daily theoretical instruction, in order to prevent the recruit’s 
attention flagging, or his getting wearied by standing so long, he is 
usually given fifteen or twenty minutes extension motions. 

At 8 o’clock he has to go down and look after his horse, and he 
then learns how to put the blanket and snaffle on, and the various things 
connected with saddling. 

From 9.30 to 11 riding drill; each squad is drawn up in an open 
manéege, the recruit Officer superintending, and the three sergeants 
commence their instruction. 

This is of course gradual, and to most recruits an entirely .new 
sensation. They have to begin to learn to sit on at a walk, and trot 
from the first day. They are, however, treated. well, if possible not 
allowed to fall off, and are even permitted to catch at the mane to 
prevent a tumble. The recruit Officer is present the whole time, 
controls the riding, and prevents any harsh treatment by the sergeant 
instructors. This continues every day until the first inspection by 
the Colonel of the regiment about the 25th January, who then sees 
every squad in the regiment on blanket and snaffle. 

Meanwhile, from 11 o’clock till 12, all Officers under the rank of 
Captain have a riding lesson from the Major, followed three times a 
week by a fencing lesson. 

At 11 o’clock the recruit cleans his horse, and at 12 goes to his dinner. 
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At 1 o'clock there is what the Germans call “ Appel,” a sort of 
parade, in fatigne dress, to which the sergeants of squads bring their 
men with arms, accoutrements, and clothing, to be inspected by the 
sergeant-major of the squadron, 

These squad sergeants are responsible for the state of the clothing, 
accoutrements, and arms in their respective squads, and are moreover 
expected to make themselves acquainted with everything connected 
with their men, such as their previous history, their home, family, 
ke. 

After Appel, stables, and at 3 o'clock parade until 5, for foot 
drill, lance and sword exercise, and gymnastics. This is the daily 
routine for the cavalry recruit. 

After this inspection on blanket and snaffle, at the end of January 
they come on to the saddle with bit, and are taught to use their arms 
mounted. About the second week in April, they are again inspected, 
and are then supposed to be trained cavalry soldiers, and eventually 
to take the field in case of emergency. 

Their theoretical instruction has, meanwhile, been progressing, and 
they have been taught in theory their duties on advance and rear- 
guard, outpost, and patrol. 

But whilst this training of the recruits has been going on, what 
have the one year and two year men been doing? Going through 
almesi: the same course of instruction as the recruits. 

They have been formed into classes for instruction under the 
remaining two Officers of the squadron, and have had their daily 
riding drill, hour of theoretical instruction, foot drill, sword and lance 
_ drill, and gymnastics. The senior Lieutenant of the squadron gives a 
riding lesson to the sergeants and corporals, and also one to each of 
the two classes of remounts, together with an hour of theoretical 
instruction and sword or lance exercise with perhaps foot drill. 

The youngest Lieutenant has his two or three classes to teach 
riding, to instruct theoretically and equally like the others, to teach 
the use of their weapons, with an hour’s foot drill and an hour's 
gymnastics. 

Here I may be asked, “‘ How can a young Officer of perhaps only 
@ year’s service teach riding?” Well, the only answer I can give 
is, he has to. He, as a general rule, with the exception of those 
Officers who come to regiments direct as Officers fom the cadet schools, 
has been himself through a severe course of training in the ranks, and 
has been, to a certain extent, taught how to teach. 

He also in addition to his daily riding lesson from the regimental 
Major, rides a horse in one of the three squads, taught by the senior 
Lieutenant, and thus has an opportunity of hearing him teach and so 
picks up the system of explanation and correction sufficiently to be 
able to instruct, even though his knowledge of the fine art of teaching 
riding, be not very deep. 

I may however add, and I hope that the young Lieutenants of 
the German cavalry will excuse my doing so, that the Captain of his 
squadron often gets out of the difficulty as far as he, the Captain, is 
concerned, by giving him horses which he cannot do much harm to, 
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and perhaps riders who do not require very much teaching. Be ‘that 
as it may, he‘has to teach and produce his rides at the inspections in 
January and April, and though’allowances are of course madé at 
first, he may be gently reminded that he has to study to improve. 

It will be seen from this, that the German cavalry subaltern during 
the autumn, winter, and early spring, has from seven to eight hours’ 
work every day of the week, and though he may get a day ‘every now 
and then for shooting, or half a day for ‘a drag hunt, he, as a/ rule, 
cannot expect any longer leave, _ 

We have now arrived “ct the second inspection about the 15th of 
April. When this is over the Captain takes his squadron together 
for the first time, and after telling off the sergeants and mento the 
horses they are te ride during the remainder of the season (which in 
most cases are those they have ridden during the winter), commences 
a regular course of squadron drill which: lasts from five to six weeks. 
This is not what we in England describe by the title “‘ squadron 
course,” but is limited strictly to drilling the man in the ranks of 
the squadron, and teaching ‘him as a unit of the squadron to take 
part in any and every evolution it may be called on to perform. 

At the beginning, the Lieutenants taking the troops they are after- 
wards to lead in the squadron, place reliable sergeants in front of 
them, teach them under the watchful eye of the Captain, every move- 
ment, at every pace, that they may afterwards, as a part of the squadron, 
be called upon to perform :-—Long advances at a walk, trot and gallop, 
inclining and wheeling at these paces, riding singly out of’ the ranks, 
use of their weapons on horseback, single combat, and in fact everything 
which tends to make an efficient trooper. This instruction is, however, 
strictly progressive, in order to secure steadiness: and avoid disorder 
and wildness, which might in a few minutes undo the work of days; 
only when the different movements have been done quietly and well 
at one pace are they allowed to practise them at the next faster one, 
and galloping is not allowed for the first ten days at least. As I have 
said before, unsteadiness; produced-by endeavouring to do movements 
such as inclines, wheels at a trot and gallop, before they have been 
perfected in them at a walk and trot, takes days to eradicate, and 
thus, one troop by careless handling may throw back the instruction 
of the whole squadron.’ 

After the first week or ten days, the Captain, towards the latter 
part of the drill, takes all four troops together, and gradually length- 
ening this period until the last few weeks before the inspeetion, he drills 
the squadron the whole time they are out. The accuracy and 
steadiness of movement at every pace, the wheels into line and 
column at a trot and gallop; the long inclines at a sharp gallop, the 
advances in column and line at a gallop gradually increased almost to 
the pace of a charge, which are produced under this system with a 
good Captain, are simply marvellous. —— 

This precision and accuracy of movement, combined with the 
splendid discipline and control under which their leaders keep them, 
account for the feat of the Captain of the squadron of Oldenburg 
Dragoons on the right of the line in the attack of Mars la Tour, who 
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after'the chargé hdd actually been sounded; had his squadron so com- 

pletely in hand, that at the exciting moment he was able to wheel it 

to the right, and ward off a charge of French lancers who were taking 

the Prussians’ in their right flank. After the inspection of the 

squadrons at the end of May, the War Office decides whether the 

regiment is to go through its course of regimental drill under ‘the 

Colonel, or whether the squadrons are to commence their training in 

outpost duty. Asa general rule the’ regimental drill follows; which 

lasts about eight days, and’ finishes up with an inspection by ‘the 

Brigadier, at which the Division and Army Corps commanders are 

present. The squadrons march ont to the exercising ground each 

day, very often a distance of three or four miles, under command of* 
their Captains, and form’ up ready for drill. This is of ‘a very 

instructive and searching nature, and now comes the time when a 

good squadron leader shows his qualities as a cavalry Officer, and his 

squadron the way it has been trained. 

The drill consists not merely of parade movements, and marching 
past, but takes in all possible eventualities which might occui on 
active service. Where; as in many cases, it is available for the 
purpose, the regiment is practised in riding over rough and broken 
ground, through woods, the passing of. defiles, with a quick and 
orderly regaitiing of front in line, dismounted practice, and in fact all 
movements tending to make it a pliable and well-seasoned instrument 
in the hands of a determined léader. 

Silent drill has to be frequently practised, great stress being laid 
upon it. The Colonel, by a wave of his hand or sword, which is 
repeated by the squadron and troop leaders, indicates’ the direction to 
be ridden in, and determines the pace himself by-advancing at a walk, 
trot, or gallop. Often, having led his regiment under cover, he will 
give over the command to his Major, and will himself ride off to some 
commanding point, from which he can ebserve the movements of the 
enemy, and silently direct the manwuvring of his regiment. The 
3rd squadron directs, ‘the leader of its 3rd troop being the Officer 
responsible for correct direction arid pace, and the remaining squadrons 
must conform to its movements. There is, however, to be no nervous 
straining at keeping correct intervals and distances, no hurrying 
forward or sudden checkings, and no excited shoutings at Officers and 
sergeants to “ Get up, there,” or, “ Keep back, can’t you ?” 

No, the men are taught to ride straight to their front at the regula- 
tion pace, with no anxious looking to their right or left, under all 
circumstances to preserve the intactness of their squadron, and to 
follow implicitly their own troop leaders. If distances or intervals 
are lost, as they must’ be sometimes, they are to be slowly and quietly 
recovered, and thus all confusion and disorder are avoided. 

What one particularly misses in the drill of a Prussian cavalry 
regiment is the excited galloping about of an Adjutant with his 
markers, the appeals to troop Officers to give a base, and the exhort- 
ations to other squadrons to conform to it, which too often mark the 
drill'of an English regiment. In addition to this, absolute silence is 
demanded and enforced from all sergeants and men in the ranks, and 
3H 2 
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in fact during all manceuvres, and each man has to keep his whole 
attention fixed on his leader, whom he has to follow unhesitatingly 
and unswervingly. 

After the inspection of the regiment has taken place, the outpost 
work commences. I may here mention that during the whole time 
that the squadron and regimental drills have been going on, the 
afternoon duties have still been kept ap. Every day, foot drill, 
lance and sword exercise, gymnastics and theoretical instruction 
(principally on outpost duty) have taken place as in winter; so by 
the time the practical outpost work commences, the men have a 
thorough theoretical knowledge of it, and have learnt the verbat 
forms of report, upon the shortness, exactitude, and conciseness of 
which, such stress is laid throughout the Prussian Army. During the 
marching in and out of the squadrons to the exercising ground, as 1} 
have said before, often a distance of some miles, advance and rear- 
guard work, with flanking patrols, has been practised. This does not 
eonsist merely of forming these bodies and letting them jog comfort- 
ably along, but has been accompanied by most careful instruction and 
tuition as to what is to be done on various emergencies, such as on 
approaching villages, woods, defiles, meeting enemy, &c. They have 
been given on foot on the exercising ground a general idea of what an 
outpost position is like, how the piquet stands with regard to the 
vedettes, examining party, &c. 

Concerning this preliminary instruction in outpost duty in the 
troop room and on the parade ground, they work on the following 
lines. Itis not held to be advisable to burden the recruit’s mind with 
a mass of facts to be learnt by heart, or by reading dry instructions 
out of a book to him, but only to teach him the technical expressions, 
to work on his reason through his eye by means of a piece of chalk 
and the blackboard, to explain things to him in the simplest language, 
and to awaken his interest in the subject. A German writer says, 
“The simplest instruction to the vedette is: ‘ Let no one who is not 
personally known to you pass either in or out of the vedette chain.’” 
Here I may mention in connection with the subject of outpost duty 
that the inclination now is to do away with the vedette chain as much 
as possible, and in place of it tohave a Cossack post, a non-commissioned 
officer and four men strong, on some high point in front of the 
piquet, with a constant system of patrolling over the ground lying in 
front of it, with an examining party on the main road leading to the 
piquet, thus saving the strength of men and horses, giving the piquet 
more time to get ready, and also a greater power of resistance. Great 
stress is laid on correct patroi riding. The instructions say, “ Patrot 
riding must be most carefully practised, the man must be careful, 
adroit, and cunning, and use his eyes and ears to distinguish between 
what is important and unimportant, to be able to cleverly cross- 
examine people he meets, and at the same time to accept all informa- 
tion, which purposely or otherwise might be misleading, with the 
greatest caution. In reconnoitring the enemy or ground, he must 
recognize what is important to report, and leave everything else 
alone. No report at all is better than a false or exaggerated one. He 
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must assure himself exactly about what he sees, and then report it 
truly and properly.” 

The course of outpost duty now enters, for the Officers, a most 
interesting stage. The various sergeants of the squadron have first 
been practised in small outpost schemes, such as reconnoitring with a 
few men, villages, bridges, fords, &c., in the neighbourhood of the 
garrison, and sending in either written or verbal reports, upon the 
tenor.of which great stress is laid as regards accuracy, conciseness, 
and brevity. The Lieutenants then commence their own summer out- 
post tasks, of which each has to do one, during the outpost period, 
and which consists in taking out a troop and manewuvring against 
each other in pursuance of a scheme set by the Major of the regiment. , 
The schemes are in themselves not very intricate, but they tend in 
the highest degree to bring out the power of resource and initiative 
possessed by the individual Officer. Take, for instance, a common 
one :—Lieutenant A parades with his troop, and receives a sealed 
letter, which he opens, and finds to contain an order to proceed at 
once, and protect part of a certain line of railway, some short distance 
away from his garrison, which is threatened by a force of the enemy 
coming from the opposite direction. He reads this out to his men, 
and sets off to carry out his orders. Similarly, Lieutenant B has 
been sent out, perhaps an hour previously, with orders to interrupt 
railway and telegraphic communication on the portion of the line 
defended by A; each then endeavours to perform the duty on which 
he has heen sent, and at the close of the operations the men are sent 
home and all the Officers of the regiment assemble on the battle-field to 
hear the performance criticized. ‘The two contending Officers read out 
orders received, state the dispositions they made, with theresults arising 
therefrom, and the Major then holds a critique on the performance. 
When they return to barracks they have to send in a written report 
of everything which took place, and enclose any written reports they 
have received from patrols, &c., together with a sketch of the country 
they have been working over, on which their positions occupied, and 
the course their different patrols took, are marked. 

In addition to the above, each Officer has, during the summer, to 
execute a reconnaissance. This may consist in reconnoitring ground, 
2 village, or position, for purposes of defence, or-a force of the enemy. 
Kor the sake of illustration, I will take an instance of the last 
mentioned, in which I was personally engaged. Three Lieutenants 
of a squadron of Prussian cavalry on detachment, with four men 
each, were sent off at two o’clock in the afternoon with orders to ride 
to a small village about thirty miles away, to put up for the night, 
and on the following morning to reconnoitre separately towards the 
garrison town of C , ten miles off, sending back reports at intervals 
of half an hour by orderlies, as to the strength and nature of the 
enemy they may have encountered or seen. Being advanced so far 
beyond their own lines, they would, of course, have to proceed with 
extreme caution, and as much under cover as possible, and in order to 
ensure that this was done, reports were called for from the Officers 
of the advanced parties of the enemy’s force, and the two sets of 
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reports were ultimately compared together with detailed accounts at 
the headquarters of the Army Corps. 

I have given these two instances to show the extreme value which 
is attached to correct reconnoitring by Officers’ patrols, and to the 
carrying out of difficult and, dangerous expeditions inside a line of 
country occupied by an enemy. This is a thing which must be 
practised during peace-time, in order to be perfected in time of war, 
and one has only to refer to the official account of the 1870-71 
campaign to read what glorious opportunities even the youngest 
Officers had io distinguish themselves, and how splendidly they 
availed themselves of these, in many cases by well-timed, conclusive, 
and important reports, altering the whole plans of a General Com- 
manding, and earning for themselves the distinction of having their 
names recorded in history, and the more substantial reward of 
promotion in their profession. 

Well indeed, in 1870, did the German cavalry interpret the historical 
telegram ‘‘ Kavallerie weit vor” (Cavalry far to the front) from Field- 
Marshal Moltke, mentioned in the German official account of. the 
German-Franco War, page 393 (German Edition), and. well indeed 
did the French cavalry illustrate how useless cavalry is, however 
brave and well mounted, which clings to the main body of its army, 
and is deficient through the incapacity and ignorance of its leaders in 
outpost and reconnoitring duties. Any Officer can ride to the front 
in a charge, but it requires more than mere bravery to conduct a diffi- 
cult reconnaissance with two or three men through the enemy’s lines, 
and send on to one’s General a useful report of it. . The last great war 
of 1870-71 abounds with cases where Lieutenants have executed 
good patrol work, and sent in valuable information. 

Lieutenant Von Voigts Rhetz captured a Mobile Guard in front of 
Diedenhofen, and learnt from him that the whole garrison consisted 
only of Mobile Guards (German Official Account, Vol. II, page 947). 

Lieutenant, Von Plessen, 3rd Guard Uhlans, had the luck ta 
capture a French General Staff Officer, Marquis de Grouchy, with 
McMahon's orders for the operations on the 29th of August on him. 
The German orders for the 30th August were based principally on 
these papers (German Official Account, Vol. II, page 1017). 

A troop of the 5th Dragoons took some prisoners at Vitry belonging 
to the 5th. French Army Corps. This afforded definite evidence of 
the presence of that corps in the neighbourhood (German Official 
Account, Vol. II, page 947). This shows what can be got. from 
prisoners, although, as a rule, these patrols have to keep out of sight 
and avoid fighting. On the 17th of August a squadron of 2nd 
Hussars captured a French mail coach. Valuable information about 
the enemy’s position was found in some of the letters (German Official 
Account, Vol. IT, page 941). 

On the 18th of- August some Hussar patrols seized a French. mail 
bag containing important information together with a State telegram, 
the news of which was confirmed by independent patrol reports which 
arrived at the same time at headquarters. At this time the cavalry 
division had pushed forward seventeen miles in front of the Army, 
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with its detached squadrons another seventeen ‘miles beyond it. again, 
in a part.of. the country where the French thought there was no 
enemy (German Official, Account, Vol. I], page 942). 

A patrol, from the Cavalry Division of Prince Albert got hold of a 
Paris paper, which informed them that MacMahon with 150,000 men 
was in Rheims (German Official Account, Vol. VII, p..972). “To make 
omelettes one must break eggs,” and, of course, there were accidents 
sometimes, and Officers’ patrols were cut off or killed, but in many cases 
these were from neglecting precautionsand through toogreat.confidence, 

Lieutenants Count Haslingen and Von Tauentzien (12th Dragoons) 
paid for a short rest in the village of Charny, with their lives. They 
were surprised and killed by Franc-Tireurs from Verdun (German 
Official. Account, Vol. VII, p. 1384). 

Against this on the other hand. we find it described by a German 
writer, (Captain, Von Kleist) as an “ unusual appearance ’—French 
cavalry outside their infantry outposts. The German Official 
Account, . Vol. VI, p. 458, says:.‘‘The activity of the French horse 
as a general rule did not extend beyond. their infantry outposts.” 


After all the Lieutenants have worked out a scheme, the Captains 
of squadrons have also to do one each, with a whole squadron, on a 
larger scale. , 

This brings us up to the end of the outpost period, about the fourth 
week in August. The Colonel of the regiment now gets his regiment 
together for three or four days’ drill], which is followed by brigade 
drill, under the Brigadier, and the regiment then marches off to 
manceuvres, and with these the year’s work comes to an end. 

I will, however, say a few words about the musketry of the cavalry ; 
how telegraphy is taught; the destruction and replacing of railway 
and telegraphic communication; the swimming of horses, and the 
entraining and detraining of horses. 

First as to the musketry. I will not go deeply into this question, 
as in many respectsit must be similar to our own instruction. The 
Germans have very precise rules as to how it is to be done. Great 
weight is laid upon the correct carrying out of position and aiming 
drill, with a great deal of the latter.. Then comes firiug with blank 
ammunition, and finally target practice. This latter goes on in the 
afternoons during the late spring and. summer months, but is not 
allowed to interfere with the other work, and there is no such thing 
as squadrons being struck off duty for musketry. All Officers under 
the rank of Major, sergeants and privates fire a course every year; the 
commanders of squadrons classifying their men according to the 
results, The Officers go through a course of revolver practice, and 
many of them are very excellent shots. 

The cavalry is to be armed with magazine carbines, and smokeless 
powder to be used. 

Telegraphy is taught to three or four Officers in every regiment, 
who have again to teach the sergeants, the younger of the latter being 
selected, as likely to remain a longer period in the service. The 
Officers are sent to learn it. at. the fortresses, or at the “ Haupt 
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Telegraphen Schule” in Berlin. They are not merely taught to be 
able to send and receive messages, but how to repair interrupted 
communication, and to set up the instruments in a telegraph office, 
which a retreating force would most likely endeavour to smash and 
throw away. 

Every cavalry barracks is now provided with telegraph wires 
extending round the barracks, and running into the different troop 
rooms and offices. In each regiment a special horse is told off to 
carry the necessary apparatus on active service. I need hardly call 
attention to the importance of this branch of the instruction of the 
cavalry Officer. During the summer months, the squadrons are 
shown practically how to destroy railway communication both by 
means of instruments and dynamite cartridges, the rails being actually 
taken up, though of course the dynamite is not used, the instruction 
merely showing where the best places to lay down the cartridges 
would be. 

Fcr this purpose a siding at the nearest railway station is selected. 

They are again further instructed in the entraining and detraining 
of the horses, saddlery, and men, both from raised platforms, and from 
the ground, by means of gangways, the rapidity and order with which 
it is done, being marvellous. 

I have myself seen a whole squadron of over 100 horses entrained 
from the level of the ground with gangways, ready to start within 
sixteen minutes of being drawn up in front of the wagons. 

With regard to the swimming of rivers, there is, at present, no 
official book on the subject; the orders are, that it is to be carried out 
where practicable, and reports as to how this has been done are to be 
sent in, at least half the men in a squadron are to be able to swim, 
and one of the junior Officers is told off, every year, to conduct the 
instruction. 

That it is important that cavalry should be able to cross rivers in this 
way was shown in several instances in the war of 1870. An Officer's 
Ro from the 6th Cuirassier Regiment, under Lieutenant Von 

usse, advancing across the Loire towards Chateaudun on their way 
back found the ford by which they had crossed, in the hands of the 
enemy. They swam the Loire at another place and got safely back to 
their regiment (German Official Account, Vol. VIII, p. 453). 

Lieutenant Von Mechow, of the 9th Hussars, swam the Moselle at 
Arry with his patrol of four horses (History of the 9th Hussar Regi- 
ment, p. 32). 

At Pont-a-Mousson, on the 12th August, a party of the 19th 
Dragoons only partially succeeded in swimming the Moselle, several 
being drowned in the attempt. The want of practice, and the river 
being unusually swollen, may have accounted for this (German 
Official Account, Vol. I, p. 441). 

A book on the subject has been brought out this year by Lieutenant 
Von Hartmann of the Wurtemburg Cuirassier Regiment, who last 
year himself swam the Oder at a place nearly a thousand yards broad, 
with twenty men on bare-backed horses. 

I will now say something about the position and responsibilities of 
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the subalterns and squadron leaders. The former are directly 
respousible to the Captain for the correct and efficient drilling and 
instruction of their squads and troops. He keeps an eye on the junior 
ones, but to the senior he gives a comparatively free hand. All he 
demands is that their rides, squads on foot, gymnastics, &c., shall 
show up well at the inspections, and that they thoroughly and 
efficiently instruct their troops during the squadron drill and outpost 
practice. 

Every Lieutenant must have two horses fit to go in front of the 
squadron. 

One of these he buys himself, and as long as it goes steadily, and 
tooks fairly well, the Captain is content. The second one he getsgiven 
him by the Government, and is allowed to choose it out of the 
remounts of the previous year. At the end of five years it becomes 
his absolute property, to dispose of, or otherwise, as he thinks fit, and 
is replaced by another one chosen in the same manner. Thus every 
five years a Lieutenant receives a present of a fresh horse from 
Government. In addition to this, if his horse breaks down on duty, 
it is replaced for him. 

The Captains of squadrons hold a very different position from that 
of the Captains in our cavalry. They are given absolute control 
over the men and horses in their squadrons, subject to the general 
system laid down for the drill of the cavalry. How the work is done 
and when it is done, is left entirely to the Captain, and the Colonel 
of a regiment never interferes unless something palpably absurd is 
attempted. They issue their own squadron orders, have their own 
staff, including a sergeant as quartermaster, make their own promo- 
* tions, tell off men as servants, orderlies, and for squadron employment, 
award punishments when necessary to a far greater extent than our 
Captains can, regulate the feeding of their men and horses, and are 
allowed to cast a certain number of the latter every year without any 
outside interference. In fact, they really command the squadrons they 
are put in charge of. But in return, a certain standard of efficiency 
is demanded as regards the drill of their squadron, their men’s 
clothing and accoutrements, the saddlery, and the condition of their 
horses. ‘They are judged by the results they produce; by these they 
must stand or fall, and upon these their promotion almost entirely 
«<lepends. 

If at the inspections in January, April, and May, their squadrons 
«rill satisfactorily, ard they show that they can handle them either 
singly, or at the regimental drill, and during the mancuvres, their 
promotion is secure. If, on the other hand, their rides go badly, 
their squadron drills unsteadily, or they show an inaptitude to 
command, they are given a warning, which is not repeated a second 
time, and if they do not improve, they are either told to go, or are 
transferred to the command of a company in the military train. 

The senior Lieutenants, as they get up the list for promotion, are 
also carefully watched, and reported on, and if they don’t show promise 
of becoming useful cavalry Captains, are ‘also seut off either into 
seclusion, or the military train. 
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Now.comes the,question, who decides as.to.the fitness of the Officer 
for promotion,; Is it his Colonel,.his Brigadier, his Divisionaire, or 
his Army Corps Commander? Well, none of these alone, but. all of 
them collectively. At the different inspections in the year, and 
during the manceuvre period, they have all had. frequent opportunities 
of seeing him and his squadron, and judging of its efficiency, and his 
capability, and on these.two qualities is based .their report. The 
advantage of this threefold judgment must be apparent to anyone. 
It prevents personal likes.or dislikes being brought to bear upon a 
good or bad soldier. As long as an Officer is a gentleman, commits 
no social crime, and does his work efficiently, he is perfectly. safe in 
his.,position, and sure of promotion. If, on the other hand, he is 
found; to, be inefficient as a cavalry. leader, it,is not very long before 
he is relegated to obscurity, and if not qualified by length of service 
for a pension, retires to the Gendarmerie, or military train. 

How are the inspections carried out ? 

The. first, or the Colonel’s, at which the Brigadier and Divisionaire 
can be, present if they choose, taking place about. the 5th January, 
and lasting four or five days, is an inspection of every squad in the 
regiment, with the men riding on blankets, and with snaffles. The 
Lientenants then parade .and drill their different rides. Sometimes 
the Colonel, after the riding is finished, hears them question the men 
in the barrack room to show how the theoretical instruction has been 
carried out. 

The second inspection by the Brigadier takes place in April, and the 
men are presented to him as trained riders.. He sees every ride in 
the school or manége, the squadrons at foot drill, lance, sword, and 
carbine exercise, gymnastics, and theoretical instruction. This inspec- 
tion is a very critical one, and is carried out most systematically. 

It.is related of the celebrated General Von Schmidt, that on one 
occasion, when, as, Brigadier, he inspected a certain regiment in the 
spring, he kept the band ride in the school from two o’clock in the 
afternoon until ten at night, and during that time rode every horse in 
the squad himself. 

At the end of the squadron drill, the Brigadier comes to the regi- 
ment again for two or three days, to see the squadrons drill separately 
under their leaders. . The Division and Army Corps Commanders are 
always present at this, as it is the one at which the efficiency of the 
Captains is particularly:tested. After the regimental drills are over, he 
comes once more to watch the Colonel exercise his regiment, and this 
finishes the formal. inspections for the year. If the regiment forms 
part of a garrison, there are at intervals during the summer, field days 
tor all arms. 

In conclusion,.a word as to conscription.: I believe it is popular, at 
least in many parts of Germany. It may appear burdensome, but the 
Germans know that it is necessary, recognize that it improves the 
youth of the country, both physically and morally, raises the tone in 
all classes, and is certainly one reason for that absence of brutal 
and degrading crimes, and of the unmanly treatment of women, for 
which Germany is conspicuous. 
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Let us turn now, to our own.cavalry, I don’t.propose to go deeply 
into the training and instruction of the English cayalry soldier. Before 
1 commence, I wish to say that I utterly deprecate any discussion as 
to the moral or physical bravery.of the two nations. I have heard 
men get up, and say they believe our cavalry could thrash any 
cavalry in the world, that foreigners have not: the dash and pluck 
of Englishmen, and only a few days ago, an Officer in a distinguished 
cavalry regiment, who had never been in Germany. in his life, toid me 
that the German cavalry were a long way behind us in every respect 
except numbers. Quite right to havea good opinion of ourselves, 
and. to stand up for one’s country! but there are limits to this, and 
I do not think that our record of late years, in South Africa, for 
instance, has been so glorious that we can afford to speak iightly of 
the gallant Brandenburgers, who stormed the heights of Spicheren, of 
the 1st Guard Regiment, which left 20 Officers and 1,135 men behind 
them at St. Privat, and of the Guard Dragoons, who sacrificed them- 
selveg at Vionville to save General Wedell’s Infantry Brigade. 

I have the greatest respect for and admiration of the British cavalry 
soldier, provided he is properly instructed in, all the duties of bis pro- 
fession by those whose duty it is to lead him in war. Our regulations, 
system of training, and organization conclusively prove that such is 
and cannot be the case either with Officers or men. 

That this is not the case, I will endeavour to show. I attribute it 
to three reasons, viz., to our system of training, which produces in- 
efficient Officers, and the absence of a proper system of inspection ; to 
the utter ignorance of the general public about all military matters 
and. military requirements; and to the system by which our Army 
‘is administered by politicians, who sacrificing everything for the sake 
of a few years’ place and power, pander to the wretched and short- 
sighted outcry for retrenchment, and, through fear of being turned 
out of office, refuse to apply for the money necessary to render our 
Army efficient, and capable of maintaining the honour and safety of 
our country. 

I cannot believe that the ordinary Englishman is so Pharaoh-like 
as to expect us to make soldiers without money, but, on the contrary, 
I believe he would back up any statesman who came boldly forward 
and said, “Our Army is inefficient, and we want money to provide 
proper drill grounds, and a sufficient establishment of men and 
horses,”’ 

How the foreigners must wonder, when they come to England, and 
see the 20th Hussars drilling at. Norwich in a field two or three 
hundred yards long, and when they hear that in order to send three 
cavalry regiments on active service we have to denude almost. all 
the others in the country, of their horses. 

Now to revert to our cavalry recruit. I speak from an experience 
of serving in the ranks in one regiment, and afterwards being 
Adjutant of another for five years., Take his drill and theoretical 
instruction ; of the latter he receives none, of the former a certain 
amount, but I contend not from the right sources, viz., the Officers, 
who in a few months may have to lead bim; and I affirm that many 
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of our men are sent on active service with the most elementary idea 
of their duties as regards outpost, advance and rear-guards, and 
patrol work. 

Take the case of a recruit joining in October or November. He is 
placed in the hands of the riding master and his assistants to learn 
riding, and I must admit that they teach him well and turn him out 
with a good seat, and that, man for man, our cavalry soldiers do ride 
well. It is Frederick the Great who, however, I believe, says, 
“Cavalry that can only ride is a burden to the State.” In the 
afternoon he has an hour’s drill on foot, at which the Adjutant is 
present (very often quite a young Officer) who has no direct personal 
interest in the individual recruit. This is about the extent of his 
work during the time he is a recruit. Of his Officers he sees next to 
nothing. They come to morning stables from 12 to 1, and occasionally 
go round the troop rooms. As regards his duties and responsibilities 
he has to pick up what information he can from his fellow privates. 

I think a great deal might be done, the amount of petty crime 
much lessened, and the recruit made into a much better and more 
useful soldier, if his troop Officer were to associate himself more with 
his early training and instruction, and by appealing to his better 
feelings, by pointing ont to him the hononr conferred on him by being 
allowed to serve his country in its most noble profession, by 
impressing on him the advantages of good conduct as against bad, 
and by showing him the tangible prizes of promotion to the higher 
non-commissioned and even commissioned rank, which are within the 
reach of every fairly well-educated and ordinarily smart soldier. 
Our private soldiers are no fools, and can distinguish between a good 
and a bad Officer; and I have often heard remarks made upon some 
of their leaders’ capabilities in the field which would be very 
unpleasant reading for the Officers in question. 

What respect do you think soldiers can have for their leaders, 
when they hear them continually being checked for giving wrong 
words of command in front of their troops and squadrons at a simple 
field-day at home? If they make mistakes then, how much more 
will they do so in time of war and the excitement of a battle. 

The Officers ought to know the words of command like A B C, and 
give them out intuitively. I don’t mean that this is enough. They 
must know more. They must be able, in an instant, to see where and 
how a mistake arises, to check it, and explain how it can be avoided. 
Can the majority of our Officers do this ? I say decidedly “‘ No.” 

Now let us suppuse that the recruit has been inspected by the 
Cclonel, say in May or June, has been dismissed his drills, and 
becomes a duty man. His squadron has perhaps gone through what 
is called its squadron course, and he has therefore to join it and take 
part in any regimental, brigade, or divisional field-days, without the 
necessary preliminary training in the troop and squadron upon which 
the Germans lay such stress and which they carry out so thoroughly. 
I know that this has been and still is the case in many cavalry regi- 
ments. 

In the earlier part of my time—as Adjutant of my regiment—I 
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remember taking it out and moving it about at a sharp pace over fhe 
roughest places I could find. I was corrected for doing this, and 
told I should make them unsteady and must confine myself to giving 
them a filing lesson. 

I don’t blame individual Officers for this state of things, but I put 
it down to the system, or rather to the want of system in the 
training of our cavalry. 

Take, for instance, the outpost duty. It is supposed to be done in 
the winter. Now I say that that is the wrong time of the year to 
carry it on, for two reasons. It is not the time to have the men 
and horses standing about on vedette and piquet, and half the 
Officers of the regiment are away on leave. 

I consider that at least a month or six weeks in the summer should 
be given up to this most important part of the cavalry soldier's 
training. Theoretical instruction must be combined with practical 
work, the Officers must know every detail connected with the duty 
of providing for the safety of a force, both on the march and when 
halted. The men must be told how to ride, how places are to be 
searched, what to look for, and, finally, how to report what they have 
seen in the shortest and clearest language. They ought to be 
practised in patrol riding, both long and short distances. This 
instruction ought to be given to them by constant lectures and 
questioning, and by frequent practical examples, not only under the 
squadron but under the troop leaders. I assert that this is not done, 
or at least to a very slight extent. And why ? 

Because a great proportion of the Officers themselves are not 

_thoroughly acquainted with the work, and in fact many of them know 
nothing whatever about it. 

How often are they practised in duties on the march in outpost 
work, and in riding patrols? In the two former the number of times 
may be counted on one’s fingers, and in the last and for the cavalry 
subaltern, the most important of all, I may say, they are never 
practised. 

I appeal to any cavalry Colonels who may be present. Do their 
subalterns ever get a chance of working out schemes against each 
other, or are they ever sent out to ride long patrols, and send in 
reports such as I have described in the training of the Prussian 
Tieutenants ? I can only say that in my ten years’ experience I never 
saw itdone. To go further: Is there a single Officer in the English 
cavalry who is capable of going into a telegraph office and sending or 
receiving a message himself, not to mention being able to replace and 
set up fresh plant if he finds it destroyed ? 

Have all our Officers and all our sergeants a complete knowledge 
of how railway communication is to be interrupted, how and where the 
dynamite cartridge is to be put down, and everything connected with 
these dangerous weapons ? 

I will not go into the question of the swimming of horses. It is 
not always practicable. Still I think it ought to be practised when 
possible. The men ought certainly to be taught swimming. They 
are not. 
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In the face of all this, will anyone be bold enough to say that our 
cavalry, as cavalry, compares favourably with the German ?’ ' Mind, 
I do not refer to the actual seat upon the horse, nor to the ‘horses, and 
saddlery, the clothes, and arms of the men, but I say again, as thoroughly 
trained cavalry to meet the requirements of modern war. “Now all 
‘these things are held to be vitally important in the German éavalry ; 
why are they not in ours? Because we are not enough in earnest. 
Because our Officers do not give up the time to learn their work tho- 
roughly, and don’t themselves train the men ‘in peace-time, whom they 
are going to lead in war. Why don’t they? Because it has not’been 
the custom, and we are very conservative, and are encouraged to remain 
so. Wemust have change, and constant change, constant reorganization 
and improvement. We cannot stand still. We must either improve 
or deteriorate. If our Officers will not face the incréased work, as, 
however, I believe they will, let them go, and get rid of the lazy and 
incapable ones. To thosé of them who say they are not going to be 
worked to death, or “ humbugged about” (pardon the expression) 
by this General, or that Colonel, and who want to spend their whole 
time in hunting, shooting, and racing, draw their pay, and give 
nothing to their country in return, T say, ‘‘Go.” 

Again, give our Officers'more responsibility. Let the Captains 
of squadrons, and troops, really command them, if you still decide 
to keep the administrative and tactical units distinct from each 
other. Let them be judged by the results they produce, and let 
their promotion depend, almost entirely, upon those results. At 
present, a Captain is a mere cyphcr, with very little more power than 
a sergeant-major. He is not trusted with the smallest powers. He 
cannot even detail a man as soldier servant, or groom, without bring- 
ing him before the Colonel. I contend that this system destroys all 
self-reliance, and power of initiative, in the junior Officers of a regi- 
ment. 

Finally, with regard to the inspections, I hold that they are not 
frequent enough, nor sufficiently comprehensive. At the comple- 
tion of every stage in the yearly course of the cavalry soldier’s 
instruction, there ought to be an inspection. Every Captain ought to 
be seen drilling his squadron, and every Colonel his regiment. A 
Prussian Captain brings out his squadron, is given a certain front, 
with a supposed enemy, to manceuvre against, is told to keep his 
squadron at a trot, and gallop, for twenty minutes, in which he is to 
execute such and such movements, ride so many attacks, break up his 
squadron, illustrate a hand to hand fight, pursue, rally, dismount his men 
to fight on foot, put his squadron over the jumps in line and column, 
and finally is ordered to form them up, and march past at a walk, 
trot, and gallop. Have we anything like this? I say “No.” Our 
Inspector-General of Cavalry comes down for two days in the year! 
About a fortnight beforehand, Captain X is told the General will see 
his troop in the riding school, Thereupon all the waifs and strays 
are fished np, such as mess-waiters, men in regimental employ, grooms, 
&ec., and the Captain spends those fourteen days in endeavouring, 
with the aid of the riding master, to learn the double ride, and coach 
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his men in if.” The General will see the’ Officers ride, the sergeants 
ride, the young horses, and the horses proposed fur casting, and, with 
that, the riding school part ofthe inspection is over. He inspects 
the stables, the troop rooms, the men’s clothing, and kit, and asks:the 
young Officers the price of‘a hair*brush, or a shirt. “He visits’ the 
workshops, the hospital, and looks over the books and accounts, Hoe 
sees, the regiment march past on foot, and watches the, second in 
command put it-through the manual and sword exercise. .. He..sees 
it mounted, and after the Colonel has marched it past, and: manceuvred 
it about, calls each Captain ont, to put it through a few movements, 
which he is allowed to choose, and he naturally selects the ones he 
knows best... lt is then formed up, and congratulated on. its drill, &c. 
An inspection lunch winds up the proceedings, the General: goes 
away, “and nobody seems one penny. the worse!” 

We ought to have every two or three regiments under a permanent 
Brigadier, who would frequently inspect the regiments, and ‘insist on 
a systematic course of instruction being pursued all through the year, 
who would back up Colonels in getting rid of. inefficient. Officers, who 
either won’t work, or can’t work, and we should then have, in addition 
to good riders, and gallant’ Officers, and men, a thoroughly well 
trained, and thoroughly efficient cavalry. 


Major Watson, R.E.: I have recently been in Germany and have had specially 
good opportunities for inspecting several German cavalry barracks. It may be of 
some interest to describe some of the means supplied for the training of the men 
and horses. I will take, as an example, the barracks of the 2nd Lancers of the 
Guards Corps at Potsdam. In this barrack there are two large riding schools ; 
that is looked upon as an absolute necessity for every cavalry regiment, and shortly 
they are going to put up a third riding school, because it is thought that two are 
not sufficient. In addition to these two riding schools there is a riding ground for 
every squadron. Each riding ground is about 300 feet long and 250 feet wide. They 
are laid down better than any manége I have seen in England, and each riding 
ground is handed over tothe Officer in command of the squadron, who is responsible 
tor keeping it in order. The ground is made with a substratum of puddled clay, 
so as to prevent any water coming‘from below, and over that there is from 18 inches 
to 2 feet of coarse sand. This gives a surface which keeps dry in winter, and is 
said never to get hard in summer. Each squadron has one of these grounds, and in 
addition to these, there are two other riding grounds for training remount horses. 
Alongside the latter is a long passage, running along the outer wall of the barracks, 
20 feet wide, enclosed on one side by the wall, and on the order side by a high 
fence. In this long passage are a number of jumps of all kinds, and over these the 
remount horses are trained to jump unmounted ; no remount horse is allowed to bo 

ut into the ranks or ridden over a jump by a man until he can jump perfectly by 
Pimeelf. The result is that when the men are trained on these horses, the horses 
know all about the jumping. There is another thing they have which struck me as 
a very excellent arrangement. ‘Narrow rides are provided with a high fence on 
each side, with jumps across them, and these are used for training the men to 
jump; the object.is to make the men jump without touching the rein. I was 
watching a troop going through their jumping practice, and noticed that the men 
were made to ride up to the jump, holding the lance above their heads with both 
hands, and throwing the reins on the horse’s neck, so that the horse had to do 
the whole of the jump. Of course, as the ride was fenced in on both sides, the 
horses could not swerve. It is a good way of getting a firm seat for the recruit 
and prevents him leaning on the rein. As Major Fox has said, each Lieutenant trains 
his own men, and no one seems to interfere with him in the training of those men 
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as long as he carries out the instructions properly. Inthe same way Captains are 
unfettered as regards the training of their squadrons; they put up what jumps 
they like on the squadron riding ground, and carry out their instructions in their 
own way. Of course there are many points in which we cannot compete with the 
Germans. One is that, owing to conscription, they get all the recruits on the 
same day of the year. That makes a very great, difference, because they know 
exactly when the recruits will arrive and how long they will havethem. Another 
point is, that every cavalry regiment always occupies the same barrack ; they are not 
shifted about from one barrack to another, and at the same time uncertain when 
they will go abroad ; but they know, from the moment the recruit joins, that he 
will stay the whole three years in that barrack, and that he has nothing to do 
practically but to learn to be a soldier. In our system of service we cannot manage 
that. There was another point which struck me very forcibly, and that is, that the 
strength of a cavalry regiment in peace is considerably greater than on service. 
The strength of a cavalry regiment in peace is five squadrons, with about 670 men 
and a little over 660 horses ; in fact, in the regiment I am speaking of, they had 
very nearly 700 horses. If that regiment is ordered on service, it marches out of 
barracks with four squadrons only, with a total strength of 600 men and 600 horses ; 
the result is, that it has not at first to take up men from the Reserve, or to borrow 
horses from other regiments, but is perfectly prepared to start at a moment’s 
notice. From what I saw in that and several and other cavalry regiments, I do not 
think I am exaggerating in saying that, if an order were given this afternoon (Friday) 
to mobilize the German Army, the whole ninety-three cavalry regiments would 
march out of barracks, complete in every particular, by Monday morning ; some of 
them, I dare say, would be off on Sunday ; but I think Monday morning would be 
the outside. Of course, one thing that enables them to do that is that they have 
every single thing in the barracks quite ready to go on service. For example, there 
is a suit of clothes for every man in the regiment, perfectly fitted, hardly ever worn, 
and kept in the company’s stores, so that when the regiment is ordered on active 
service every man marches out with a completely new kit—not a new kit only just 
issued to him, but a new kit that thoroughly fits him. In England it is a different 
matter, because it would be quite impossible for an English cavalry regiment to 
carry a large quantity of stores from one station to another. The Germans can 
keep all their stores ready for mobilization, because each regiment is always in the 
same barrack, and is not moved about from place to place during peace. It must 
be remembered, too, the German Army has to keep in a constant state of prepara- 
tion for war. The Officers never seem to forget, that in any month they may be 
ordered on active service, and that they must be ready at a moment’s notice. 
Colonel J. D. P. Frencn (19th Hussars): If I may be allowed to make a few 
remarks on Major Fox’s most interesting lecture, I would first.of all call attention 
to the fact that the German cavalry soldier joins the ranks for three years only. 
Conscription and voluntary enlistment make such a vast difference, and there is 
such a great distinction to be drawn between the two systems, that it accounts, in a 
very great measure, for the difference in their training. At the same time, I think, 
we have an immense deal to learn from {the very interesting account of what the 
German cavalry do, and I should like to be allowed to say that, as far as we are 
able, we do try to put into practice those principles which we constantly learn from 
lectures of this description, and from the very good books and papers published in 
this Institution on the German system—we try all we can to learn lessons from 
them, and to put them into practice. Major Fox, Iam very proud to say, was my 
brother Officer for some years in the 19th Hussars. He draws attention to the fact 
in his lecture that he partly derives his experience from his having been for five 
years an Adjutant of that regiment. I am sure he will agree with me, and he will 
understand the way in which I say it, when I say that he was for only about six 
months in a position to see any principles of this kind put into practice, and the 
regiment in any way trained for war; for the remaining four years of his time he 
was with the regiment on active service in the field, so it was absolutely impossible 
that any training could go on. I think I am right in saying he was Adjutant early 
in 1881, and very shortly afterwards, the regiment went to Egypt, where they 
remained for four years. He was on leave some of that time, and, consequently, I 
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do not.think he could glean, from what he saw in the 19th Hussars, altogether the 
conclusions he draws in the latter part of his lecture. First of all he refers to the 
case of recruits, and he says, ‘“‘ Of his Officers he sees next to nothing. They come 
to morning stables from twelve to one, and occasionally go round the troop rooms, 
As regards his duties and responsibilities, he has to pick up what information he 
can from his fellow privates.” As regards the 19th Hussars, the regiment which I 
have the honour to command, this is not the case; recruits, when they join, are 
put absolutely under the direction and command of their squadron leader; they are 
certainly put under the riding master to learn riding drill, and under the Adjutant 
to learn foot drill, but the riding master and the Adjutant are to that particular 
squadron leader exactly what this young Lieutenant of Prussian cavalry is to his 
squadron leader : they are the squadron leader’s assistants. The squadron leader goes 
continually to the riding school to see the recruits drill under the riding master, 
and every Saturday the rule is, he goes to the office and reports to the Commanding 
Officer the condition of his recruits, how they are going on, what classes they are 
in, and, in fact, everything relating to them. I think the next point I have to 
notice is this: Major Fox says we do nothing in the way of teaching reconnaissance 
or outpost, or the detached duties of the cavalry generally. Of course it is difficult 
tu teach those duties in our Service in the summer, when so many things go on—at 
large stations it is impossible. And I see certain objections to doing it myself in 
the summer ; I prefer doing it in the winter, because the roads are then in a state 
in which the horses are not so knocked about; they are very soft, the country is 
very open, and you can teach men to get an eye for country, and Officers are in the 
habit of hunting about the neighbourhood, and they can combine that with recon- 
naissance duties in a convenient way. However, there may be arguments in favour 
of it. Be that as it may, in the four months, November, December, January, and 
February, to speak roughly, the four squadrons of the 19th Hussars are put through 
a regular course of detached duties—two months reconnaissance, one month out- 
post, and a fourth month equitation. In this time they work out regular schemes. 
So far from the Officers missing it, their leave is arranged by wings—that is to say, 
the Officers of two squadrons go at a time, and the other two go through their 
training in reconnaissance. ‘That leaves the outpost and riding school to be pro- 
vided for; but still any Officer that has missed the outpost course and the riding 
course has it provided for him when he comes back, and they have to receive extra 
instruction if they require it. During this time the Officers work out regular 
schemes, and the whole instruction is conducted under a scheme set by myself, 
assisted by the second in command. The work is thoroughly supervised, and when 
finished it is remarked upon and corrected. The work is sent up to the General 
Officer Commanding, who makes his remarks upon it. I can only say that last year 
and this year we were fortunate enough to have our work favourably commented 
upon by the General Officer Commanding the Home District last year, and the 
Lieutenant-General Commanding the Aldershot division this year; both of them, 
everybody will allow, being excellent authorities. As regards inspection, 1 should 
like to say, I probably learnt the system of inspection of a squadron described by 
Major Fox from himself, because I have continually talked with him on these 
subjects. But it so happens that, absolutely word for word, within the last two 
months this system of inspection has been adopted in all four squadrons in my 
regiment. I have absolutely seen every squadron work with a supposed enemy, 
manceuvre against that supposed enemy. I have seen them keep a squadron at a 
trot and gallop for more than tweuty minutes, ride so many attacks, break up the 
squadron, and illustrate a hand-to-hand fight, pursue, rally, and dismount—the 
men to fight on foot. Major Fox says, ‘‘ Have we anything like this? I say, 
‘No.’”? Ido not want to contradict him, but I think we have. ‘There is a great 
deal to be learnt, no doubt ; it is not as a general system that this is done, but I do 
think we make an attempt in that direction, and if we go on trying, I have no 
doubt we shall be able to obtain greater results. I think we might be very much 
helped, of course, if the system were a little different, if there was more uniformity 
established, and if our horses were not taken away in the winter in order to teach 
mounted infantry to ride; that is what goes on at the present moment. As 
regards the promotion of Officers, and the General Officer backing one up in getting 
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rid of bad ones, I can only say that. the General Officers I have had the luck to 
serve under have always been most kind, most attentive, most willing to help one in 
every possible way, and I think that isa matter that lies entirely in the hands of 
the Commanding and Senior Officers of the regiment. If they come forward and 
say that such and such men are not fit for the work, I am quite certain there is no 
General Officer in the Service that would not back them up in every possible way. 
Colonel E. A. Woop, C.B., late 10th Hussars: I hope I shall be allowed to 
say a few words on behalf of the much abused Commanding Officer. Although 
I am no longer a Commanding Officer myself of cavalry, I have been one, 
and I hope perhaps some day I may be again. Although I dare say that 
the shortcomings of that class of Officers are numerous, still I think they 
have been a little severely handled by our gallant lecturer. He first suys 
this: “The Officers ought to know the words of command like A B C, and 
give them out intuitively. I don’t mean that this is enough. They must know 
more. They must be able in an instant to see where and how a mistake arises, 
to check it, and explain how it can be avoided. Can the majority of our 
Officers do this? I say decidedly ‘No.’”’ With all deference, I say decidedly 
“Yes,” that all squadron leaders of cavalry do know, and it is the exception now- 
adays if they do not know their duty. I do not say that there are not some 
Officers in the Army still left who are perhaps not as efficient in their drill as 
squadron leaders, or have not got the same power of instructing their men as 
you could wish, but those Officers are rapidly disappearing from the Service, and 
in two or three years will be completely weeded out. He goes on to say that he 
was reprimanded or corrected for moving his regiment about at a sharp pace over 
the roughest places he could find. I think if an Adjutant took a regiment and 
rattled it over the roughest place he could find, that it would perhaps be quite right 
for the Commanding Officer to speak about it, because, after all, the Adjutant is to 
instruct the men in slow paces; the Commanding Officer is responsible for the in- 
struction of his regiment, and the Adjutant should not be entitled to rattle the 
horses about just as in his enthusiasm he may like. A Commanding Officer is 
responsible to Government for the vare of the horses, and also in those days he had 
to purchase the horses, and he knew what work they could stand. A young enthu- 
siastie Officer will very often give horses more fast work, which is certainly much 
more amusing than the slow steady drill which is so essential for tuition. Then I 
have seen outpost duty practised in the regiment in which that Officer has 
served (and I have seen it certainly as well practised there, I may say, as in 
almost any regiment of the Service). The 19th Hussars is a regiment which cer- 
tainly has been commanded by two or three Colonels with whom I have had the 
honour of personal friendship, and who have devoted a great deal of time to 
special tuition to that particular duty, and if I had been asked to name a regi- 
ment, I should have said there was no regiment better up in outpost duty than the 
19th Hussars. Then he says he does not believe there is a single Officer of 
English cavalry “capable of going into a telegraph office and sending or receiv- 
ing a message himself, not to mention being able to replace and set up fresh 
plant if he finds it destroyed.”” I think again he is mistaken. I may be allowed 
to say that there are in several regiments Officers who can not only work the tele- 
graph, who can both send and receive messages well enough to be of use, and have 
done so. Also, in India (I do not know if he is aware of it), but part of the 
tuition in the hot weather is to send a great many men to learn telegraphy, and 
it is practised there much more than it is in this country. But even in England in 
several regiments there are men who can send and take messages, and who also 
know how to interrupt telegraphic and railway communication. Every year young 
Officers are sent to Chatham for the purpose of going through a complete course of 
what they call ‘“ hasty demolitions,” learning certainly well enough how to destroy 
a railway, bridges, telegraphic communication, &c. Then he has attacked the 
Officers. He says: “We cannot stand still. We must either improve or dete- 
riorate. If our Officers will not face the increased work, as, however, I believe 
they will, let them go, and get rid of the lazy and incapable ones. To those of 
them who say they are not going to be worked to death, or ‘humbugged about’ 
(pardon the expression) by this General or that Colonel, and who want to spend . 
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their whole time in hunting, shooting, and racing, draw their pay, and give 
nothing to their country in return, I say ‘Go.’” Well, Sir, I again disagree with 
the lecturer there. If you are going to have men who come into the cavalry who 
do not care about hunting, and shooting, and polo, and cricket, you will not get 
the same dashing kind of Officer that you reqwre for the cavalry. I do not think 
the British Officer has ever been found backward in service, especially the 
cavalry Officer, and I think most of the qualities which the lecturer wishes each 
Officer to bring out from his men, are better got by men who are good sports- 
men, and certainly good men to hounds, and men with an eye to country. I main- 
tain that a man who has a good eye for country, and is a good man to hounds, is a 
much more useful man in an enemy’s country or on outpost duty than a man 
who has learnt it all from book; that I am sure of. I won’t say there are not 
idle Officers, but very often the Officers who may be considered idle prove them- 
selves on the day of trial your very best Officers, and I think you have no better 
authority for that than the Duke of Wellington. Then, again, the lecturer finds * 
fault with the system of inspections. He says: “ Have we anything like this? I 
say ‘No.’ Our Inspector-General of Cavalry comes down for two days in the 
year!’? The Inspector-General of Cavalry has a great deal to do, and he also has 
to see every regiment in Great Britain, and I believe this year the Yeomanry as 
well. That is a great deal for one man to do; he cannot remain a week or a fort- 
night with one single regiment and make an inspection such as the lecturer pro- 
poses, but for the riders he selects at hazard men from each troop. Major Fox 
says that a fortnight beforehand there is all this whipping up in the riding school. 
I do not think that is right, and I do not think that is the case in most regiments. 
I do not think there is any particular rush made the last fortnight before the 
general inspection; there is a course of troop instruction in the winter of troop 
riders, which include all orderlies and employed men, but I do not think there is 
that tremendous brush up for the general inspection in most regiments, and if 
there were, it would be very soon found out. I think we have had a most valuable 
lecture, and I certainly must admit that the German system is good; but then we 
must remember that the whole of their Army is on a different system. If we had 
had the same advantages that they have, we should do very well. A great deal, I 
think, is being done for the cavalry, and I hope still more will be done; but I 
also hope that those present will not think the British Officer is slack in any 
kind of way, especially the squadron leaders and the senior Officers of cavalry, for 
my experience is rather to the contrary. I would like, with your permission, to ask 
Major Watson if he can tell me about this manége—who keeps up and repairs 
these manéges and jumps ? 

Major Watson: The Captains of squadrons ; they have a certain sum of money 
allowed them. 

Colonel Woop: The Government gives them the money, I think; that is a most 
important thing. We have great difficulties in this respect; we have not all enough 
money to keep them up, and it is a very great question now how these jumps are 
to be maintained in proper order. 

Major-General Trencu, C.M.G.: As an old cavalry Officer of some years’ stand- 
ing, and one who has had a great many opportunities of seeing a good deal of 
foreign cavalry, I should like to say a few words. First, 1 would speak with re- 
gard to the deficiency of training to which the lecturer has referred, ard upon 
which he has commented. If our cavalry is ever to attain the same high state of 
perfection as the German cavalry, we must at least start with some similarity in 
the elementary conditions and advantages under which they work. Now these ad- 
vantages are very great in the case of German cavalry, and in our case they are 
very small. [I have a tolerable knowledge of most of the cavalry barracks in 
England and Ireland, and what strikes one after seeing foreign cavairy both in 
camp and quarters is the meanness of the accommodation afforded us by the 
authorities. I only know one, or at most two, cavalry barracks—I do not say in 
Scotland, but in England and Ireland—where there are « couple of riding schools. 
This is an enormous advantage; I have had personal experience of that myself. 
Again, with regard to drill grounds and outpost duty, the German works over the 
country, excepting in the case of certain crops, without asking anybocy’s leave. He 
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has an enormous range of country to go over, and everyone who knows what cavalry 
maneuvring is, knows what very great advantages and what facility this gives in 
training the men. Again, there is another point to which Major Watson referred 
respecting all their recruits coming in at the same time; but that has been already 
commented on, so that I will not say anything more about it. With regard to our 
inspections, I would say there is one place where cavalry is quartered where we do 
have some advantages, and there the difference between the inspection and the 
thoroughness in training of cavalry and that carried out in the United Kingdom is 
enormous—I mean in India. I believe the inspection for the winter cavalry train- 
ing in India is ten times as efficient as it is in England, and why? Because the 
Commanding and other Officers have ample facilities of room and space ; at least, 
they had when I was in India some ten years since, and I am told the same thing 
is the case now. Take, for instance, an inspection at a place like Hounslow or 
Brighton, and one up in the Punjaub, or wherever cavalry may be quartered in 
India. Anyone who has been present at both will bear me out in what I have 
said. With regard to the efficiency of the training of men, I can only say where 
we have advantages in India, the foreign Officers who visited India two years ago 
—I have it on the best authority, that of Colonel Jackson, who was present, I 
think, who commands rn Indian cavalry regiment, who says that in many of our 
exercises and in the training of our horses the foreign Officers were the first to 
acknowledge ‘‘our men could not do this, and our men could not do that,” 
especially with regard to horses leaving the ranks and to some kind of maneuvring— 
I would like to bear out what the last speaker said about the British cavalry 
Officer. I have always found, and I think others will bear me out in saying 
so, that the British cavalry Offieer who spends his time in hunting and shooting, 
and doing little else, has nearly disappeared from the Service, and I think anybody 
who has commanded a regiment will say that Officers when properly handled, and 
when they know that their Colonel knows his work and does it well, and who are 
under a Colonel who has the confidence of knowledge, they are willing to back 
him up and work with him as well as any Commanding Officer could desire. I say 
again, given the same advantages that the German cavalry have, I should have no 
fear of the results. 

The CHarRrMaN : I believe it is my duty, as Chairman, to sum up the lecture and 
the debate. First, with reference to recruiting. I have three times attended the 
Prussian maneuvres and have twice reported officially on the subject. The 
Prussians have one immense advantage from conscription—not that I am an 
advocate the least on earth for conscription, as far as the English Army is con- 
cerned, though a modified form cf conscription, for the defence of ‘hearth and 
home”’ is desirable for the Militia, which should be considerably strengthened, 
and from which the Army should be more largely recruited ; but the German and 
other Continental Powers have this great advantage, that all their recruits arrive 
in the barrack-yard at the same time, and can be all, therefore, trained together. 
Ours come in driblets, and it is utterly impossible, therefore, to carry out the same 
system of instruction that they can do in the Prussian Army. I have long been a 
great advocate, in reference to the question of drilling recruits and breaking the 
young horses, for what I call a depét troop, but which we may call a recruit troop, 
being added to every regiment, or, at all events, to those regiments which are first 
for service ; that that troop should have a Captain and one, or better still, two sub- 
alterns, with a little extra pay for their specially arduous duties ; that every recruit 
should join that troop, and all young horses be attached to it, and that a proportion 
of old soldiers, who are first for discharge, should also be attached to it to break 
the young horses, and of the oldest horses in the regiment, and first for casting, on 
which to drill the recruits. The band, excepting one trumpeter a troop, should 
also be attached to it, and the Captain commanding should take charge of all the 
mess establishment and property, heavy baggage, &c., in case of all the service troops 
being called out ; that from that troop men and horses should go to the service 
squadrons as they become fit for the field and approved of by the Commanding 
Officer: that, therefore, your four squadrons should be able, at any time, to march 
straight out of your barrack-yard perfectly efficient, either for Autumn Manceuvres, 
for service in the field, or any other emergency. The Captain and Officers of 
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that troop should then take charge of the Officers’ mess property, heavy baggage, 
and of any other impedimenta that it is desirable to leave behind. I do not know 
any other way of meeting one difficulty which certainly we now experience. Every 
Colonel who has commanded a regiment in Ireland as long as I did, knows that 
almost your whole regiment is sometimes ordered out, troop by troop, and scattered 
all over the country. You get very short notice; and in one night you have to 
manage to transfer the recruits and bandsmen to other troops, to change men to 
horses, and to make all sorts of changes; in fact, you never can march even one 
squadron straight out of a barrack-yard without many very considerable and com- 
plicated arrangements. Then, with regard to the remarks we have heard on out- 
st duty, which is, of course, of the very greatest possible moment and extremely 
interesting. As regards Officers, I tell you plainly, I do not hesitate in saying so, 
after having had a long experience, I do not believe in an English cavalry Officer 
being worth a rap for outpost duty who is not, or, at all events, has not been, a 
hunting man. Hunting is really, in one sense, his chief means of instruction ; it * 

is almost his only chance of acquiring an eye to country and ground. It is not 
merely a question of riding. I have taken much interest in outpost duty. I 
have got into row after row with farmers and others for scouting, patrolling, 
placing vedettes, pickets, &c., in positions absolutely necessary to give proper in- 
struction, and until the law of trespass is so changed as to enable cavalry Officers 
to move small detachments off our high roads, it is impossible in England to give 
Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men a proper practical knowledge of outpost 
duty or reconnaissance. In India, as Colonel Trench very rightly said, and as I 
have myself experienced, you have great opportunities in that direction. Not- 
withstanding what my gallant friend Colonel Wood said, I think there is rather a 
want of full instruction in telegraphy in our cavalry regiments and in the destruc- 
tion and repairs of railways. It is quite true a great number of Officers are 
acquainted with both, but no mounted Officers ought to be without a certain know- 
‘ledge of both telegraphy and the means of destroying and repairing a railway. This 
most specially applies to cavalry Officers, who ought to be, if your cavalry is worth 
a rap, from 20 to 30 miles in advance of the main body of your army. Colonel 
Wood said that Officers should be sent to Chatham, and were sent to Chatham, of 
course, to become acquainted with telegraphy, and so on. This reminds me of 
another thing with regard to our Army that I do object to, which is the system of 
detaching Officers so much from their regiments for necessary military acquirements 
of any kind. I maintain everything ought to be capable of being taught by your 
regiment without denuding your regiments of their subalterns by sending them all 
over the country. There ought to be a certain number of men—specialists you may 
perhaps call them—in every regiment who are able to teach the younger Officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men the duties required of them, of every sort and kind— 
and I think Colonel Wood, who has just spoken, will agree with me that our regiments 
are weak enough in Officers without detaching them on any plea. With regard to the 
question of drilling by squadron leaders, and so on, my own opinion has been for 
years that there is nothing so bad as what I have often called a Colonel’s and 
Adjutant’s regiment, that is, a regiment entirely dependent on the Colonel and 
Adjutant. I knew just such a regiment once specially well, and I must admit that 
it was in admirable order, but that was because they had a most painstaking 
Colonel, never sick nor sorry, always at his work. He positively commanded every 
troop—he was his own Quartermaster, his own Adjutant—I remember when he was 
even his own Postmaster. He certainly did it uncommonly well; but that regiment, 
supposing anything had happened to its Colonel, would have been simply good for 
nothing. The Officers could not possibly have been practically taught as they 
ought to have been. Our Commander-in-Chief is, fortunately, a most experienced 
and excellent cavalry Officer; but with regard to other Officers of high position, 
there are too many who, never having commanded a regiment, know nothing of the 
esprit de corps and feelings of a regiment, and not so much as is desirable of 
battalion drill or practical tactics, which has occasionally placed regiments in most 
unfair positions. The regiment I commanded for ten years was, after I left it, sent 
on service to Egypt, and had, I think, three or four Captains sent to it from other 
corps, and because they were Captains they were supposed, by unpractical men, 
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to be able as such, to efficiently command on active service, and to lead into action 
squadron and troops, not one subaltern, non-commissioned officer, man, or horse in 
which, they had ever seen unti) within the last week or so; how, then, as our gallant 
lecturer observed, can it be supposed that those under them can feel that confidence, 
when commanded by perfect strangers, that is necessary to success? On a visit to 
the Prussian Army just after the Crimean war, I was so bitten with their system, 
so far as it was at all applicable to English cavalry, that in the Inniskillings—which 
I then commanded—lI tried, as far as possible, and as far as I had the power to do, 
to leave to the Captains the entire command of their own troops, which I found 
added much to their zeal. Besidesthe minor drills I entrusted nearly all the riding 
school work to the troop Officers, and during the winter months even the troop 
rides, &c., were entirely conducted by them, and further, they assisted in breaking 
the young horses. They were a very good lot of fellows, and being most zealous, 
they did their work admirably well; but I am afraid the strain was such, that I a 
little doubted whether I could have carried out the system for a continuance. It 
so happened that, at this time when I was quartered at Brighton, I got a telegram 
one day from the Horse Guards, just at the end of the Mutiny, to know how soon I 
could embark my regiment for India, transfer horses, sell Officers’ horses, and collect 
about eighty volunteers. I was rather put to it, and I said ten days. I was ready 
in less than ten days. - I went on in advance to India to have the horses ready, and 
before they came, I had collected 700 horses, which was, in my opinion, 100 horses 
more than was necessary. When my regiment landed and came up to Kirkee, the 
horses, which were mostly Cape horses—they had been backed, of course, before— 
were trained entirely for the field by the Officers of the different troops, who were 
able to do so simply from my hobby of trying to carry out the Prussian system, and 
I assure you, in three weeks, I was able to show Sir Henry Somerset four strong 
squadrons of 500 horses, and to say to him, ‘‘ Now, Sir, you may push on all the 
cavalry you have here to join Sir Hugh Rose; you have these four squadrons, 
thoroughly efficient, at your disposal.” It is, perhaps, bad taste speaking of myeelf, 
but it was a feat I got great credit for, though, in truth, simply a piece of luck, 
resulting from the fact of my having, for upwards of a year before that, so in- 
structed my Officers, as far as practicable, on the German system, and having a very 
good lot of fellows, who were most zealous and willing to try and carry it out. 
With regard to cavalry, my experience, I am afraid, is a little different from the 
lecturer’s. I unhesitatingly say that, at all events before the short service was 
adopted, there was no cavalry in the world equal to the English. I visited the 
Prussian, the Austrian, the Russian Army in Poland, and the French, which latter 
has always been more or less inferior, and I unhesitatingly say that they had 
nothing in the shape of cavalry to be compared to our regiments. Of course they 
have a little advantage with short service in conscription, because horsey men, 
obtained by conscription, can be specially selected for the cavalry regiments, whereas 
we have to take men, three-fourths of whom rever saw a horse in their lives till 
they come to us; therefore, we cannot break them quite so quickly. But our riding, 
our horses, our saddlery, everything connected with our cavalry, is as superior to 
anything I have seen out of England as it can possibly be. I do not know whether 
there are other Officers here who have, like myself, really gone minutely into 
the question, but if so, I think they will agree with me. I went round the 
Prussian regiments during the mancuvres, and in their lines, and as regards sore 
backs, there were twenty sore backs for every one I ever saw in my regiment— 
backs, too, that we should prosecute people for cruelty to animals, if we put men 
upon them. I think we ought to be very grateful to the gallant lecturer, because, 
although a great deal of his lecture is theoretical, as far as England is concerned, still 
it leads to most useful argument, most useful thought. The lecture is evidently 
drawn up with great care and knowledge, and I am quite sure, whether we differ 
from Major Fox, or whether we do not, we shall all agree in giving him our cordial 
thanks for the trouble he has taken. 

Major Ker Fox: There are a few points in which [ think I must differ with 
you, Sir. The experience of most Officers who go to foreign manceuvres is taken 
from the German Army during manceuvre time. I say that is not the fair time 
to judge of the German Army. At that time each of the cavalry regiments has 
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been out for weeks, perbaps a month, away from its garrison. It has been quar- 
tered, lying about in villages, perhaps two or three nights in bivouac, and it is 
hardly fair to judge of saddlery and the general turn out of the men, because 
they are almost in a state of war at that time. I agree with everything Major 
Watson says. He made the remark that if war were declared on Friday, the Ger- 
mans would be ready to move on Monday. There are, however, a certain number 
of regiments in the Prussian cavalry that would be ready to move at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow, called “front regiments,” which come on the roster in turn. Colonel 
French says one reason is the German cavalry serve three years, and the English 
seven. I do not see that that is any reason that men who serve seven years 
should not be equally efficient as men who serve three—that they could not be 
trained in exactly the same way from the very commencement. As regards the 
question of the period of Adjutancy of a regiment, I was Adjutant of the 19th 
Hussars from the beginning of 1881 till the regiment moved to Egypt in August, 
1882, and until the spring of 1886, which was considerably more than six months, 
and during that time I had experience of three different garrisons, Dublin, Dun- 
dalk, and Aldershot, and three and a half years in Egypt, and had a fair chance of 
seeing how the system was worked out in regard to the drill and training of men 
by Officers, and I must differ from Colonel French—he was not with us at that 
time—the training was not conducted in any one way by the Officers. I do not 
mean to say the squadron leaders did not lead the squadrons, but they did not 
teach the men. I contend all through my lecture that the Officers who are to lead 
the men in war ought to teach them in peace, not only in the drill field but in the 
riding school, and on outpost duty. And, again, I do not consider it any reason 
why the training of a cavalry regiment should cease because it goes on active ser- 
vice. The Germans were training their cavalry regiments in front of Metz and 
Paris during the whole campaign. A riding school was going on in front of Metz 
for days and weeks before Metz surrendered. In Egypt, where we were, I am sure 
there was a considerable amount of training, more than we get at home, because we 
had better ground. Colonel French says to a great extent he has adopted the 
German system as regards inspections by himself as Colonel. He only bears me 
out in that as to the excellence of the Prussian system. He is lucky enough to be 
at Aldershot, and with plenty of room. Most cavalry regiments have no room at 
all to drill their men in. Ther as to winter time being the best time, I beg to 
differ with him. Roads may be a bit softer and the country a bit more open, but 
it is not the time to have men standing as pickets and vedettes fur ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour at a time shivering in the cold, not to mention that a great 
number of Officers are away. Colonel Wood takes me to task about my para- 
graph as to the Adjutant drilling a regiment not being allowed to move over rough 
ground. AllI can say is if he is not allowed to, who is to do it, the preliminary 
work? And another thing he says is that the Colonel has to instruct the men, and 
not the Adjutant. 

Colonel Woop: Responsible for the instruction of the regiment. 

Major Ker Fox: I misunderstood you. 

Colonel Woop : He is responsible for the whole instruction. 

Major Ker Fox : I consider that the Captain and hieutenant are responsible for 
the instruction of the men, and in our Service they do not instruct. I would refer 
again to Colonel French. He admits that the recruits are trained in the riding 
school under the riding master and sergeants. 

Colonel Frencu : Under the supervision of the squadron leader. 

Major Ker Fox: I have never seen in the English Army any squadron leader 
in a riding school supervising the riding master. 

Colonel Frencu : It always is the case. 

Major Ker Fox: It may be the case in the 19th Hussars; it was not in my 
time. He continues, that the recruits are trained by the riding master and his 
sergeants in the school, and by the Adjutant afterwards. I hold that is not the 
right method. 

Colonel Frencu : I was misunderstood when I said that. I said the Adjutant 
proceeded with their drill in the afternoon at the same time as the riding drill 
was going on in the morning. After the recruit has left the riding master and 
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Adjutant, so far as mere carbine and sword exercise is concerned, his training is 
absolutely in the hands of his squadron leader, and nobody else. 

Major Ker Fox: Therefore, until the recruit is a trained soldier, he is practi- 
cally in the hands of the riding master, his sergeant, and Adjutant. I say that that 
is a wrong system. I have unfortunately never had the advantage of serving in 
India, but I have heard from foreign Officers who have been there as to the train- 
ing of the English cavalry, and they always spoke exceedingly highly of them. I 
have had no opportunity myself of judging. 

The CHAIRMAN: For these last remarks I think we must again thank the lecturer 


very much. 
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English Menof Action—Havelock. By ARcHIBALD Forsrs. London: Macmillan, , 
1890. Pp. 223. Size 63” x 54” x $”. Weight under 140z. Price 2s. 6d. 


This, like everything from Mr. Forbes’s pen, is admirably written ; the subject has 
no anti-climax of dull old age and obscure retirement, and the dramatic power of 
the author has full scope, therefore, in the composition ‘of a story of real life which 
interests and excites the reader more and more as he approaches the conclusion. 


Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By W. CiarK RvssEt1, 
with the collaboration of W. H. Jaques. New York and London: Putnam’s 
Sons, 1890. Pp. 357. Size 73” x 6” x 14”. Weight under 2 lbs. Price 5s. 


This book is one, the first, of a series of American origin, edited by Mr. E. 
Abbott, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and entitled “Heroes of the Nations.” 
This is a new popular Life of Lord Nelson, it is pleasantly written, uncontroversial 
in style and, what a relief, “ Emma” stands in it simply as an historical character, 
and, therefore, necessarily exercising an influence on history, but we are spared the 
details by which that influence was obtained. 


Manual for Army Medical Services. By Witttam E. Riorpan, Surgeon-Major, 
Medical Staff. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1890. Pp. 462. Size 73” x 
5” x 1”. Weight under1 lb. Price 8s. 


‘The War Office Regulations are taken as the basis of its production, and not such 
strictly professional subjects as relate to medicine and surgery. In all regulations 
issued’ by supreme authority minutia of detail.and explanation are avoided, as they 
do not come within their province. An endeavour has been made here to give some 
explanations and details in connection with such matters as are in more or less 
intimate relation with the routine duties of the Medical Services of the Army. 

. Herein are collected a variety: of orders relating to medico-military matters, 
which are conveyed in many volumes of regulations, while reference is also made 
to the general organization and administration of the Army and the laws by which 
it is governed.” The author seems certainly to have achieved his purpose. 


Harris’s Technological Dictionary. of Insurance Chemistry. By Wittiam A. 
Harris, F.R.S.8.A. Published by the Author, Phenix Fire Office, Liverpool, 
1890. Pp. 407. Size 74” x 53” x 14”. Weight under 1 lb. 6 oz. Price 21s. 


The book drawn up in index form embraces chemical and physical information 
useful, in the words of the Author, to “insurance and commercial men.” It deals 
with and describes materials liable to spontaneous combustion, and to combustion 
when in contact with each other. The author is the Secretary of an important 
Insurance Company, and, therefore, it is in view of insurance that the work was 
written. He must also be conversant with the subject he treats. But the infor- 
mation he gives us is of value to many people who are not either insurance or 
commercial men. As one little instance, showing that even the housewife on the 
smallest scale might get a “wrinkle” from it. Under “coffee” he relates an 
experiment made in the investigation of the cause of a fire which resulted in the 
burning of a frigate, and in which it was found that 2 lbs. of roasted coffee ground 
and tied up in linen took fire spontaneously in a short space of time. A little 
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lower down the page we read that coffee berries readily imbibe exhalations from 
other bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious and disagreeable flavour. Sugar 
placed near it soon lowers its value. 


Messrs. GALE and Potper, of Chatham and Aldershot, have sent us a shillingsworth 
of suggestive remarks by “ Marksman,” on “ How to Improve the Shooting in the 
Ranks.” 


Rulers of India. Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter. Marquess of Dalhousie. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890. Pp. 228. Size 63” x 53’ x 3”. Weight 
under 14.0z. Price 2s. 6d. 


“ The leading idea in these volumes is to present a series of historical retrospects 
rather than of personal biographies.. Each little book takes some conspicuous 
epoch in the making of India, and, under the name of its principal personage, sets 
forth the problems which he had to encounter, the work which he achieved, and the 
influences which he left behind. Thus the rise and culmination of the Mughal 
Empire will be briefly sketched under the title of Akbar; its decay under that of 
Aurangzeb. The volume on Dupleix will sum up the struggle of the European 
nations for India before the ascendency of the British. The present volume on 
Dalhousie exhibits the final developments of the East India Company’s rule.” For 
the promised series, of which this is the first, we hope every success. 


Travels in India. By JEAN Baptiste TAVERNIER, Baron of Aubonne. Translated 
from the original French Edition of 1676 by V. Batt, LL.D. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan, 1889. Pp. 916. Size 93” x 6$ x 4”. Weight under 64 lbs. 
Price 42s. 

Tavernier was born in 1605 in Paris, and was by nature a traveller and explorer. 
By the age of twenty-two he had seen the best parts of Europe, and by 1636 he 
commenced the first of his six voyages to the East. He was a trader in jewels and 
precious stones, and as among his customers was the Mogul himself, his experiences 
of the East more than two centuries ago are very interesting and instructive. 


War Medals and Decorations issued to the British Military and Naval Forces 
Jrom 1588 to 1889. By D. Hastines Irwin. London: Giil, 1890. Pp. 185. 
Size 74” x 54” 1”. Weight under 1 lb. 2 0z. Price 7s. 6d. 

This book is written by one who has been for many years a collector of medals ; 
the aim in view has been to embody, as tar as possible, the information chiefly 
sought after by collectors, in fact, to make it essentially a book for collectors by a 
collector, A special feature has been made of the lists of the combinations ot 
bars of the various campaign medals. 


Through Abyssinia, An Envoy’s Ride to the King of Zion. By F. Harrison 
Smitu, R.N. London: Unwin, 1890. Pp. 263. Size 8” x 6” x 14”. Weight 
under 2 lbs. Price 7s. 6d. 

The writer was the bearer of a letter and of a sword of honour from Her 
Majesty to the King of Abyssinia. Swords were also sent to his son and his Chief 
General. These gifts were in recognition of the manner in which the African 
potentate carried out a treaty for relieving the Egyptian garrisons in 1885. 
Mr. Smith has written a very clear account of his journey. 
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Exvaaor FROM THE BYE-LAWS. 


Section IT. — Composition. 

1. Princes of the Blood Royal; Lords Lieutenant of Counties; Governors of 
Oolonies and Dependencies ; Officers of the Army, Navy, Marines, Her Majesty's 
Hast Indian Military and Naval Forces, Militia, Yeomanry, Royal Naval Reserve, 
and Volunteer Corps shall be entitled to become Members, without ballot, on pay- 
ment of the: Entrance Fee and Annual Subscription. 

H.B. Any Officer coming within the above definition, who may wish to: become 
Member ot the Institution, can do so by copying one of the subjoined Forma, and 
inclosing it to the Secretary :— 


Form For Brcomineé aN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER. 
at 


It is my desire to become a’ Member of the Royal United Service: Institu- 
tion; and I hereby request and authorise my Agents [or Bankers], Messrs, 
_._} to pay my Entrance Fee (£1) and Annual* 
Subscription (£1): now, ‘and as it becomes. an on the 1st of January in each year, to 
the Secretary of the Institution. 


Qualification 
for Membership. 





Form For Bucomine « Lire Susscriper. 

It is my desire to become a Life Member of the Royal United Service. Institu- 
tion ; and I hereby authorise my Agents [or Bankers], Messrs. 
to pay my Entrance Fee (£1) and Life Subscription (£9) to the Secretary of the 
Institution. 





Ki Signature. 


_. Qualification 
for Membership. 
2. Ex-Governors of Colonies and Dependencies, Retired Officers, Deputy Lieu- 
tenants of Counties, Civil Functionaries who are or have been attached to the Nayal 
and Military Departments, the Master, Deputy Master, and Hider Brethren of the 
Trinity House, and Army and Navy Agents; shall be eligible to become Members by 


» Ballot. 


*3. Gentlemen above the age of fifteen, whose names are on the list’ of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for Commissions in the Army; or who are probationary for offices 
connected with the Naval and Military Professions, shall be admissible, by Ballot, 
to become PxrovisionaL Memerns from year to year,on payment of the Annual 
Subscription ; and after they obtain their appointinents, they may become ordinary 
Members on payment of the Entrance Fee. 

N.B. Members admissible by Ballot. must be proposed and seconded by two 
Members of the Institution, and their names will Le submitted to the Council for 
election. Ballot papers may be obtained at the Institutior. 





_ Form of Bequest. 


I give and bequeath unto Toe Royat Untrep Szrvice Insrirvurion, 
situated in Whitehall Yard, London, the sum of 
to be applied in and towards carrying on the 
designs of the said Institution, euch Legacy to be paid out of such part of 
any personal Estate not specifically bequeathed ax the law permits to be 
appropriated by Will to Charitable Purposes, 
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Tre Councin of the Rorat Unpreo Segrvick ENsriru t0Nn are desirous 
of obtaining the assistance of Orrremks of the Navar and Miniary 
Services in carrying but the Courses of Leétures at tlie Institwtiem: 


Officers who will favour the Institution with a Lecture,or a Course 
of Lectures, are requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


The Lectures, and the Dis¢ussions which follaw them (or #n Ab- 
stract of them), and Descriptions: of Inventions, are published in the 
Journal of the Institution, subject to the diseretion of the Couneii; 
and iustrated, when necessary, -by Diagrams 


By order of the Council. 


B.- BURGESS, Captain, 
Seeretary. 





